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MINT FRAPPE—Pack shaved ice in 

cocktail glass. Pour enough Hiram 

Walker's green Creme de Menche 

to fill glass. 

wae 

BRANDY ALEXANDER- 1 oz. brown Wain 

Creme de Cacao. 1 oz. Hiram : 
y Walker's Brandy. 1 oz. light cream. 

Shake with ice and strain into chilled 

cocktail glass. Sprinkle with nutmeg. 


COMRADE KELLY-—2 oz. Hiram 

Walker's Vodka. 1 oz. Hiram 

Walker's green Creme de Menthe. ; 
Stir over the rocks in an old fash- . ¥ tg ; 

ioned or stemmed glass. : * g 4 


ALEXANDER’S SISTER—1 07. Hiram a Ss RAM WALKERS 
alker’s London Dry Gin. 1 oz. . ¢ 7 Gly 
Hiram Walker's green Creme de 4 ee 
Menthe. | oz. light cream. Shake BRa™* 
well with cracked ice, strain into a 

cocktail glass, sprinkle with nutmeg. 


5 BLACKBERRY FRAPPE—Pack 
shaved ice in cocktail glass and pour 
enough Hiram Walker’s Blackberry 
Flavored Brandy to fill glass. 


¥ SIDE CAR—1 oz. fresh lemon juice. 

1 oz. Hiram Walker's Triple Sec. 
1 oz. Hiram Walker's Brandy. Shake 
well with ice. Rub edge of cocktail 
glass with slice of lemon, then dip 
glass in powdered sugar for frosty 
coating. Strain and serve. 


For more exciting drink recipes and new ideas on cooking with cordials, send 10 cents 
for our ‘‘Compleat Cordial Cookery and Cocktail Guide’ to Hiram Walker, Incorporated, 
Dept.6, Box 2886, Detroit 31, Michigan. Offer does not apply where prohibited by state law. 


6 new twists on old-fashioned hospitality 
with Hiram Walker's Cordials 


Easy to mix and fun to serve, the glamorous 
treats shown here require only two or three 
bottles of Hiram Walker’s Cordials to make. And, 
in spite of their elegance, these famous cordials 
are surprisingly inexpensive whether you buy the 
standard sizes or the smaller flask-shaped bottles. 
Pick up your favorites today. 


HIRAM WALKERS 


CORDIALS 


A Rainbow of Distinctive Flavors 


Creme de Menthe, Creme de Cacao. 60 proof; Blackberry Flavored Brandy, 
70 proof; Triple Sec, 80 proof; Hiram Walker's Brandy, 84 proof; Hiram 
Walker's Distilled London Dry Gin. Distilled from 100% American Grain. 
90 proof, Hiram Walker's Vodka. Distilled from Grain. 80 and 100 proof. 
Hiram Walker and Sons, Inc., Peoria, Illinois. 





What do DOCTORS do for 
TENSE, NERVOUS HEADACHES? 


A survey shows 3 out of 4 doctors recommend 





than aspirin 
or aspirin 
with buffering 


for PAIN 
RELIEF 


Most headaches are caused 
by tension that presses on 
nerves. Anacin contains 
special medication that re- 
laxes tension, releases pres- 
sure and relieves pain fast. 
This special medication is 
not obtainable in aspirin or 
any buffered aspirin. That’s 
why Anacin gives a “better 
total effect”—more com- 
plete relief from pain. 


When you suffer pain from head- And it is this extra medication in 
ache, neuritis and neuralgia, why Anacin that not only relieves pain 
not take what most doctors recom- incredibly fast but also relaxes ten- 
mend—the ingredients in Anacin for sion and releases painful pressure 
fast relief! Anacin contains special on nerves. Anacin Tablets are also 
medication not found inmereaspirin — safer and do not upset the stomach. 
or even in aspirin with buffering. Buy Anacin today! 


FOR FAST, FAST 
FAST RELIEF! 





FAST PAIN RELIEF 
HEADACHE + NEURALGIA . 
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Wherever you go... go first by Long Distance 


Yow’ll be sure of happy landings all along the way. 
And folks will be expecting you when you drop in. 
Calling ahead is a good idea—don’t you agree? 


Keep in touch by Long Distance 6%; BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





WHAT IS, AS FAR AS WE KNOW, the first picture 
story assigned a Soviet photographer by an 
American magazine begins on p. 157. It tells 
the unusual story of a 16-year-old English 
ballerina at Moscow’s Bolshoi Ballet school. 
CORONET’S Senior Editor Richard Kaplan first 
read about Ann Stone in a newspaper item. 
Aiming in the dark, Kaplan asked the Rus- 
sian Embassy in Washington to recom- 
mend a Moscow photographer who could 
take pictures of the girl. Correspondence 
in Russian and English was soon flowing back 
and forth between Kaplan in New York and 
Vladimir Shakovskoi, a photographer at Kaplan: Bolshoi backstage. 
Soviet Union magazine in Moscow. Delighted 
with the invitation to work for an American magazine, the Rus- 
sian carefully followed coRONET’s requirements, shot rolls of film of 
Ann Stone's life in the world’s most exacting ballet school. The 
pictures were so promising that editor Kaplan decided to complete 
the story by interviewing the girl in person. He arrived in the Soviet 
capital aboard the inaugural New York-Moscow jet flight of Sabena 
Airlines and soon met Shakovskoi, a tweedy type in his 40s, very 
cooperative and keen to learn all about U.S. photo techniques. 
Although confined to her room with a cold, Ann was thrilled to 
have an English-speaking visitor. As the interview ended she im- 
plored Kaplan to help her get tickets to the Moscow production of 
My Fair Lady. Even in Russia this proved to be an impossible 
task, however. Instead, CORONET arranged to have Ann flown to 
England for a vacation with her parents. She’s back now in Mos- 
cow, midway in the second year of her four-year apprenticeship. 
And Kaplan is back at his desk—without a single photo of his 
trip. “My Polaroid camera fascinated the Russians,” he reports. 
“They took my prints as fast as I could make them.” Every few 
months, a card of greeting arrives from Shakovskoi, in token of this 
successful experiment in U.S.-Russian magazine collaboration. 
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It's gift time for 

memes. 

dads... 
aus 


Give the fountain pen that never goes near an ink bottle! 


It's Sheaffer's all-new Cartridge Pen...the 

fountain pen that fills the clean new way. Loads 

like a rifle with leakproof cartridges of Skrip 

writing fluid. Just drop in either end and you're 

ready to write. And for smooth, easy writing, am Gras geeet. 

there's no substitute for a true fountain pen. pron cake: sega Hag 
i verywhere. 5-Pack...49¢ 








Choose your Sheaffer set today from five smart 
colors...gift-boxed with four FREE cartridges. . red EAF FE R'S 
©1961, W.A.S.P.CO.,FORT MADISON, IOWA> MEAFFER PENS * MAICO HEARING AIDS 
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Oe beat 


Thwarted rebels; first haircut; teen dates; pregnancy and adoptions 





SHEAR FEARS 


Ever since Samson got trimmed by 
Delilah, small boys seem to have 
had an instinctive anxiety about 
their first haircuts. Dr. Penelope 
P. Pollaczek of the Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y., Board of Education thinks this 
may be due to apprehension about 
what the child is going through, 
communicated by the parent who 
drags Junior in for his initial 
shearing. Also, to a sense of sad- 
ness (“he'll never be my baby 
again”) or to the child’s reaction 
to the barber’s white coat (looks 
like a doctor’s outfit). Cagey 
preparation will avoid an uproar, 
she advises. Let him visit the shop 
while Dad or Brother are in 
the chair. Play “barber” with him 
at home to familiarize him with 
the experience. Never force him; 
take him when he’s in a good mood, 
and when the barber isn’t busy. 
“Most important,’ Dr. Pollaczek 
says, “is to prepare yourself and 
the child to expect that haircutting 
will be fun.” Then cross your fingers. 
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PERIL PRONE 


Women are more likely to suffer 
accidents just before and during 
their menstrual periods than at any 
other time, according to a survey 
by a British doctor. Of 84 women in 
the accident wards of four London 
hospitals, 52 percent encountered 
mishaps during this time. This com- 
pares with a normal incidence of 
accidents of 28.5 percent for any 
random four days. This nearly dou- 
bled accident proneness is attribut- 
ed to “both a lowered judgment and 
slow reaction time,’ brought on by 
the increased lethargy of menstrua- 
tion, Dr. Katharina Dalton believes. 
She has also noted that schoolwork 
and punctuality slip off when girls 
are menstruating. 





DATING DATA 


Parents who are confronted with 
the “All the other kids are doing it” 
argument when a teenager wants 
more dating freedom may be inter- 
ested in these statistics from Wash- 
ington State University research: 












ZENITH 


The smallest Hearing Aid ever 
from Zenith... yet you hear the 
voices you’ve been missing! 


Masterpiece in miniature —the new 
Zenith Signet is worn inconspicuously 
behind the ear. Imagine a hearing aid 
with the clarity and realism you’d expect 
only from Zenith — yet so small, so slen- 
der, a ring will easily fit around it. 





Another great step in hearing aid prog- 
ress from Zenith—the new Signet, small 
as it is, still includes all these quality fea- 
tures to bring you Zenith “Living Sound” 
performance — miniaturized circuit, vol- 
ume control and separate on-off switch. 

See the new Signet today at your 
Zenith dealer. He’s listed in the Yellow 
Pages under Hearing Aids. 


Zenith —the World’s Finest Line of Quality Hearing Aids. Priced from $50 to $550, 
Manufacturer’s Suggested Retail Price. All sold with 10-Day Money-Back Guarantee. 


Hearing Aid Division, Zenith Radio Corporation, Dept. 56S 
6501 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 35, Illinois 


Please send me com- 


plete information on 
smaller 
Signet Hearing Aid. 


MAVEENECHELOLen NED the all new, 


HEARING AIDS 
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ADDRESS 


city 
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continued 


Of the 574 teenage boys and girls 
studied, about half had to be home 
by 10 p.m. on week nights and they 
could date no more than two nights 
a week; Saturday night curfews 
extended up to midnight for two- 
thirds of the group; few parents 
allowed their teenagers to be out 
with no time limit; three-fourths of 
the girls needed parents’ approval 
of their dates, but most boys were 
permitted to go out with anyone 
they chose; few parents insisted on 
double-dating, but most were strict 
about approving the plans for the 
evening. In answer to the question, 
“Are you free to discuss your dates 
with your parents?” more girls 
than boys felt that they were. 


REBELS WITH CAUSE 


Children with no one to rebel 
against are like scissors with only 
one blade: without some opposing 
force they are thwarted. So says Dr. 
Harold Taylor, former president of 
Sarah Lawrence College, who de- 
plores the trend of parents toward 
“palship” with their young. “As a 
result it is extremely difficult for 
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the child to rebel, since he is ‘un- 
derstood, rather than repressed,” 
Dr. Taylor points out. “This has 
its consequences in giving him 
nothing to fight but pillows and in 
developing an attitude of self-un- 
derstanding before there is a great 
deal of self to understand.” Eda 
LeShan, of the Manhattan Society 
for Mental Health, seconds the no- 
tion: “Rebellion is a marvelous 
impulse. The survival of society de- 
pends on it... . It helps a child ex- 
ercise his own powers. Rebellion 
requires strong parents and strong 
children who will fight back.” 


MISCONCEPTIONS 


Almost everyone has heard stories 
about “barren” women who have 
adopted a child—and then become 
pregnant for the first time. To see if 
there is any cause and effect rela- 
tionship between the two events, 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles Medical School studied 100 
women who had adopted children. 
All were apparently unable to con- 
ceive or had been advised not to. 
Only four of the women conceived 
within two years of the adoption, 
and only six more became pregnant 
thereafter. These results, the in- 
vestigators decided, reduced the 
popular belief in the influence of 
adoption on pregnancy to an old 
wives’ tale. Where an apparent 
connection exists, they concluded, 
the mother had probably given up 
too soon trying to conceive. 
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How tension 
taxes 
your body... 


‘‘A woman’s work is never done.” 
She's never able to relax completely 
from her responsibilities to her home 
and family. And on some days there’s 
an unending series of little crises that, 
when added to her jampacked 
schedule, bring on a lot of tension. 

Tension is an insidious thing. You 
have one of those bad days and sud- 
denly tension erupts. You're the vic- 
tim of a miserable headache, taut 
nerves and muscles, queasy stomach. 

When you're in the throes of such 
tension, you need more than a simple 
headache remedy to ease your pain, 
tight nerves and stomach jitters. To 
relieve all three of these symptoms, 
you need Bufferin.* 

The quick and potent action of 
Bufferin in relieving the pain of head- 
ache, tension’s most nagging and 







a 
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painful symptom, has been known for 
many years. And clinical studies prove 
that Bufferin works twice as fast as 
aspirin for millions—even faster for 
many others. 

Equally important, stomach jitters 
are calmed by Bufferin with Di- 
Alminate,* the exclusive stomach- 
soothing agent which only Bufferin 
adds to aspirin. 

And, as Bufferin circulates through 
the bloodstream, it exerts an over-all 
calming effect on your body by help- 
ing to relax tense nerves. 

Whenever you have one of those 
bad days and feel tension 
building up, take Bufferin 
—to relieve your head- 
ache, calm your nerves, 
and help soothe your jit- 





tery stomach. 


"Bristol-Myers registered trademark for aluminum glycinate and magnesium carbonate. 
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ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH 


Canada’s teenaged Croesus 


Anka: he turned a thin voice into a fat pocketbook. 


= 





AUL ANKA, pint-sized  singer- 

composer from Canada, is a mi!- 
lionaire at 20. His avid following 
around the globe makes the world 
his oyster—almost, that is, except 
for this country, where he hasn’t 
quite made it as a top attraction. 

Since “almost” is never enough 
for ‘the hard-driving Anka he has 
set out to remedy this lack by tak- 
ing on more USS. television, movie 
and [nightclub work. 

The Anka boom overseas began 
in 1957 with his first record, Diana. 
Its bouncy beat delighted European 
youngsters. Anka’s autobiographi- 
cal lyrics tell of the love of a boy 
of 15 for an “older woman” of 20. 

Diana’s world-wide sales—8,500,- 
000—set a record second only to 
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Bing Crosby's White Christmas, 
and stampeded a demand for Anka 
and his songs in personal appear- 
ances abroad. Last year he traveled 
some 300,000 miles on singing tours. 
“My Syrian background has given 
my melodies an international flavor, 
I guess,” is Paul’s explanation for 
his overseas appeal. 

“T aim for simple melodies, a com- 
mercial beat—that means rock-’n’- 
roll today—and a lyric theme that 
kids are interested in, like love and 
loneliness,” continues Paul. Some 
Anka titles: Puppy Love, Lonely 
Boy, Put Your Head on My Shoul- 
der, You Are My Destiny. 

Paul’s song-writing urge seems 
to be activated wherever and when- 
ever he has a chance to sit down 
at a piano. For the piano-less times 
when he gets “that itchy sensa- 
tion” —which means he feels a song 
coming on—he plunks out tunes 
on a ukulele he keeps handy. 

The short (5'4”, 130-pound), 
swarthy singer has a thin voice 
which needs clever musical ar- 
rangements to give it a boost. He 
also augments it with poise, warmth 
and an obvious anxiety to please. 
These have won the blue-eyed 
Anka admirers among the adult 
night-club set as well as the candy- 
and-Coke klatsch. 

Ambitious Paul started his jet- 
propelled drive for show-business 
success at 12, by studying piano, 
music theory and pressing othe1 
entertainers to reveal their suc- 
cessful techniques. “I’ve never been 
shy,” says this confident tycoon. 
“Shyness is no help in show busi- 
ness.” His father, Andrew Anka, 
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8:30 AM Fresh as the morning breeze in this combed cot- 12 Noon Luncheon of the patio in a pretty, printed Swirl. 
ton marlin cloth Swirl. Schiffli embroidered fish swim all Ballerinas dance gracefully on fine combed cotton. Crease- 
around the full skirt. White or Black. Crease-controlled, controlled, minimum care. Lilac, Blue, Willow Green. Sizes 
minimum care. Sizes 10-20, 8-16 Petite. About $9. Pr 10-20, 1434-2435. About $7. 
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the wonderful /;\ \_jy/, you live in! 
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3:00 PM Summer afternoon in a garden-cool Swirl. Apron 
effect on woven combed cotton seersucker plaid outlines witty 
whale and fish applique. Crease-controlled, minimum care. combed Pima cotton, with gay ice-cream shop scene applique 
Blue, Pink, Yellow. Sizes 10-20, 1236-2236. 8-16 Petite. About$9. Blue, Pink, Bone. Sizes 10-20, 124-223<, 8-16 Petite. About $11. 


5:30 PM Greet the evening in a new Patio group Swirl 
Crease-controlled, no-iron 65% Dacron polyester and 35°, 
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Available in ATLANTA: Rich’s; BALTIMORE: Hutzler Bros.; CHICAGO: Chas. A. Stevens; DALLAS: Sanger Bros.; 
DAYTON: Rike-Kumler Co.; MIAMI: Jordan Marsh Co.; PHILADELPHIA: Gimbel’s; ST. LOUIS: Scruggs; 
WASHINGTON, D. C.: Jelleff and fine stores everywhere. SWIRL Inc., 1350 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 











ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH — 


now head of Paul’s song-publishing 
firm, agrees: “At 13 he was a 
midget monster, buttonholing every 
performer coming through Ottawa 
to ask questions about singing; 
then he would bring them to my 
restaurant for a free meal. The tabs 
often ran to $50.” 

“In March 1957,” Anka’s man- 

ager, Irvin Feld, remembers, “I had 
a rock-’n’-roll show touring in 
Canada. This fresh kid wormed his 
way backstage by pulling out eight 
bricks from a wall and squeezing 
through. I was throwing him out 
when he said cockily, ‘One day I'm 
gonna be the star of your show,’ 
shaking a finger at me. And by 
September, he was!” 
_ Paul made good his prophecy by 
traveling to New York over the 
Easter holidays and wangling an 
interview with a recording execu- 
tive. He played his songs and 
emerged with a contract. Diana 
did the rest. 

On tours, Paul uses his free time 
to entertain at children’s hospitals 
and orphanages. “This was his own 
idea,” his father insists proudly. 
“T’m glad he realizes how lucky he 
is and wants to help others. Paul’s 
an affectionate kid—he’s always 
surprising people with a hug, and 
he loves to be petted.” 

“Women are a problem right 
now,” admits Feld. “Paul is on the 
run so much, he seldom meets girls 
his own age that he can date.” 

Anka’s money is invested “al- 
most immediately” in real estate, 
finance companies, a circus, off- 
Broadway plays. With $50 for 
weekly spending money, he charges 
his extravagances: clothes (he has 
35 suits) and toys. Paul and his 
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family now live in Tenafly, New 
Jersey. He likes to test his songs 
on his brother Andy Jr., 11, and 
sister Mariam, 17. 

Anka, who misses few tricks, re- 
cently had his ample nose reshaped 
during a needed sinus operation. It 
will undoubtedly further his movie 
career—comprised, so far, of four 
films, the latest being Look In Any 
Window, in which he plays a Peep- 
ing Tom. Actor Jack Cassidy, who 
co-stars with Anka in Window, 
recalls: “Paul has a hearty appe- 
tite for work—and for food. At 
lunch breaks he would devour two 
sirloins and then wash them down 
with Metrecal.” 

Paul has composed songs for three 
movies, night-club revues and for 
other singers (Johnny Mathis, Pat 
Boone, Connie Francis). As each 
goal is gained, Anka sets himself a 
greater challenge. His newest am- 
bition is to write a Broadway 
musical, and he is already at work 
on the score. “It’s built around a 
foreign exchange student in Paris,” 
he says. —MARK NICHOLS 





Lyrics were no bar to ‘“‘hep’’ Anka fans in Japan. 
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86.8 Proof. 100% Blended Scotch Whiskies. Imported by National Distillers Products Co., N.Y., N.Y. 
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2 <4 “Because California is growing 
If your SQAUINGS so fast and building so many 
new homes, we are able to pay 


are not earning higher interest rates than most 


savings institutions elsewhere— 
1 as much as 50% higher. 

43% ee let Us Interested ? Then read about 

us below. If you have further 


put them to work questions, we'll be glad to 


answer them. If not, just fill 
out the coupon below and start 


for You uN earning 442% interest with 


100% safety.” 


California Cordially, 


—JOHN J. PETERS, PRESIDENT hb be 
SECURITY SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 












Each account is insured up to $10,000 by the 
_ Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corporation. 
» 444% (the current rate per annum, compounded 

semi-annually) is paid from the first on savings 

postmarked by the tenth of any month. 

Over 30,000 accounts in nine California Offices. 
» Resources over $80,000,000. Reserves in excess of 

legal requirements. Member Federal Home Loan 

Banking System. 

70 consecutive semi-annual interest payments. 
» Accounts may be opened, and additions or with- 

drawals made by mail. We pay postage both ways. 








HOW TO OPEN YOUR ACCOUNT BY MAIL: Simply fill out coupon and mail it to us with check or 
money order payable to Security Savings. (Do not send cash.) If you wish more information 
and a financial statement, simply check here and write your name and address on coupon. [] 
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Please open a 444% insured account in the amount of $ 


CHECK ONE EXAMPLE: 
C] InpivipvaL Mr. John Jones 
(J Joint Accr. Mr. John Jones and/or Mrs. Ruth Jones as joint tenants 


0 TRUSTEE ACCT. Mr. John Jones, Trustee for Miss Lucille Jones 
[-] ORGANIZATION Lodges, Clubs, Partnerships, Corporations, ete. 
NAME(s) 
STREET. 
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Tune-carrying Burton (center) also carries the show, aided by Julie Andrews and Robert Goulet. 


Camelot gives Richard Burton an 
opportunity that doesn’t come every 
day to a coal miner’s son—the 
chance to be a king—and Burton 
makes the most of it in his role as 
King Arthur. Singing and acting 
with a lusty enthusiasm in this set- 
to-music version of The Knights of 
the Round Table by Alan Jay Ler- 
ner and Frederick Loewe (My 
Fair Lady), Burton bolsters the 
often-sagging show considerably. 

Burton, whose father worked in 
Wales’ coal fields, comes by his 
lustiness and singing talent natu- 
rally. ‘““Welshmen are wild drinkers 
—and singers,” he says. “So for me, 
this musical was irresistible. 

“T had a tenor voice at 18,” con- 
tinues baritone Burton. “To lower 
it—and to develop range and reso- 
nance—I began doing vocal exer- 
cises I got from a book. And I’m 
blessed with a wide palate. Watch 
this!” He popped an egg into his 
mouth and closed his teeth over it 
without breaking it. 
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ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH 


Regarded, at 35, as one of the 
world’s finest classical actors, Bur- 
ton has been recording the title 
voice for A.B.C.-TV’s series, Win- 
ston Churchill—The Valiant Years, 
during Camelot’s run. He also plans 
to act in a New York-filmed movie. 
“T can’t seem to curb my gargan- 
tuan energy,” he grins. 

Lerner heard Burton sing (“after 
a few jugs”) with Laurence Olivier 
at a party in 1954. “He recalled I 
could carry a tune while casting 
Camelot,” the 5/11”, 180-pound actor 
says. Born Richard Jenkins Jr., 
he took his professional name from 
Philip Burton, his high school men- 
tor—who coincidentally directed 
Camelot during Moss Hart’s illness. 

Between jobs, Burton and his 
wife, Sybil, live in Switzerland 
with daughters Katherine, three, 
and Jessica, one. Booked through 
1964, busy Burton hopes to play 
King Lear “in about ten years. And 
I’ve promised to do Leonard Bern- 
stein’s next musical.” —M.N. 
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ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH 


Gunn’s girl 


Peter Gunn, A.B.C.-TV’s “private 
eye” series, while shrewdly shap- 
ing Craig Stevens into a Cary Grant 
mold to intrigue the ladies, rivets 
male viewers’ attention on some- 
body who needs no further shap- 
ing—beautiful, blonde Lola Al- 
bright. As Edie Hart, she sings in 
her own night club and waits for 
Gunn. In their “adult” romantic 
affair, played tongue-in-cheek, 
worldly Lola displays her abundant 
sophistication and earthy humor. 

“Edie’s a man’s woman; so am 
I,” says 5/5”, 115-pound Lola. “I 
try to make her the woman every 
man wishes he’d married—and I 
want women to sit up and notice. 
Men aren’t properly appreciated,” 
she adds firmly. 

“IT hate bland, pudding-and-oat- 
meal people,” lively Lola claims. 
“IT refuse to turn Edie into one. 
Women can be sweet and pliable, 
and also have spark and fire.” 

Lola’s spark has helped fire Gunn 
into its third TV season. And the 
show has given her fitful career 
new impetus. In 1949, after star- 
ring in Champion, Lola found her- 
self wandering around New York 
with only a dime in her purse and 
no job offers. 

“My folks traveled cross- 
country holding tent meetings and 
singing in Congregational churches. 
It was like show business—with- 
out all that sin,’ she says, wink- 
ing broadly. “I studied to be a con- 
cert pianist, then decided I wanted 
to be a commercial artist. My fam- 
ily was horrified. When I wound up 
as an actress, I'll bet they wished 
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they'd let me go to art school.” 
Dreams and “psychic vibrations,” 
says Lola, forecast her future. She 
left her native Akron, Ohio, to work 
as a model in Chicago. “One night 
I dreamed of working with a sa- 
tanic-faced man. He turned out to 
be the photographer who sent me 
to Hollywood for a screen test.” 
Divorced (from comedian Jack 
Carson) since 1958, blue-eyed Lola, 
36, plans to marry her vocal coach, 
Bill Chadney, soon. “Fan magazines 
are always calling me ‘Lonely Lola.’ 
I’m not lonely,” she says emphati- 
cally. “On the contrary—to get 
some time to myself every day, I 
have to shut off my phone.”’—m.n. 


Lola Albright: no taste for pudding and oatmeal. 
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new compact food 


supplies the nutritional “boost” 
so many people need 





Looks and eats like a cereal—but contains 
more essential nutrients than any other all- 
purpose food. 


A new kind of food that gives you “diet 
insurance” in dozens of delicious ways for 
just pennies a day. 

40% high-quality protein. 99% free of the 
fat found in other high-protein foods. 


Enjoy it as a cereal, or on other cereals; in 
meat loaves or patties; on casseroles, soups, 
salads, fruits and desserts. 





© 1961 by Kellogg Co. 


Kelloggs Concentrate 








One ounce ct : 2 2 
gives you the ~~ , (ee - ‘ 
nutritive values a Ss > 
indicated, ' — 
in all these PROTEIN: more VITAMIN Bi (thi- VITAMIN D: as 
fine foods than an egg and amine): as much as VITAMIN Be: more much as two 
two strips of three ounces of than five carrots. glasses of vitamin 
bacon. ham. D milk. 








VITAMIN C: about RIBOFLAVIN: 














maar: more as much as a four- IRON: as ner - more than four VITAMIN Biz: as 
than three ounces ounce glass of to- two ounces of bee ounces of Cheddar much as an ounce 
of beefsteak. mato juice. liver. cheese. of meat or fish. 














<So ~~ Or 

‘" Guaranteed by > 

Good Housekeeping 
* 
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The “Red Priest” of Venice 


NE OF THE well- 

known paintings 
of Francesco Guardi, 
the 18th-century Ital- 
ian painter, depicts a 
concert in a convent at 
Venice. A festive and 
elegant crowd is gath- 
ered in a sumptuously 
decorated hall lit by 
crystal chandeliers. 
Elegant ladies and 
courtly gentlemen con- 
verse and __liveried 
servants offer refresh- 
ments, while on the 
balcony a string orchestra of 20 
young women plays in accompani- 
ment with a choral group of 13 
additional girls. 

The painting typifies the world of 
Antonio Vivaldi, the composer, 
who, during most of his career, was 
in charge of musical activities at 
the Pio Ospedale della Pieta, a con- 
ventlike orphanage in Venice. In a 
city filled with good music schools 
the Pieta was the finest, thanks to 
Vivaldi’s ability to train the in- 
mates of the orphanage—illegiti- 
mate girls and girls whose parents 
were so poor that they were com- 
pelled to leave them as foundlings 
at the gate of the institution. 

The elegant musical fetes over 
which Vivaldi presided were in 
strange contrast with a monastic 
asylum. But then those were the 
days of the fabulous Baroque period 
in sophisticated Venice. “The girls 
of the Pieta,” one traveler wrote, 
“sing like angels and, trained solely 
to excel in music, they play the 
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violin, the flute, the 
organ, the oboe, the 
violoncello and the 
bassoon to perfection.” 

Another visitor ob- 
served, “There is noth- 
ing so agreeable as to 
see a young, pretty 
nun—in white robes 
with a bouquet of 
pomegranate flowers 
behind her ear—con- 
duct the orchestra and 
beat time with all the 
grace and precision 
imaginable.” 

A priest himself, Antonio Vivaldi 
was called the “Red Priest” because 
of his red beard and ruddy com- 
plexion. Born some time between 
1669 and 1675 he was given his first 
musical instruction by his father, a 
chapel musician of renown at Ven- 
ice’s St. Mark’s Cathedral. Soon 
after Vivaldi’s ordination as a 
priest a guidebook to Venice men- 
tioned the father and son as two of 
the best violinists in Italy. Vivaldi 
became professor and resident vir- 
tuoso of the Pietad; and, seven years 
later, its musical director. 

An asthmatic, Vivaldi was unable 
to perform such priestly duties as 
conducting mass. He thus devoted 
almost all of his time to music. One 
of his duties was to compose con- 
certos which were performed by 
the orchestra of the Pietad. And, 
though he was a priest, he also 
composed secular operas, becoming 
his own impresario and associating 
with the opera singers of his time. 

Vivaldi’s fame grew with the 
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Vivaldi: teacher and composer. 
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NOW...TRAVEL PROTECTED WITH INSTANT 
INSURANCE THAT’S SOLD ON THE ROAD! 


POLICY-MATIC 


LAND TRAVEL INSURAN 








Get complete land vehicle coverage 
from a machine! 


Now—the land travel insurance you want, just when 
you want it, at thousands of convenient locations 
all across the country! You’ll find a Policy-Matic 
machine at service stations, motels, terminals, res- 
taurants, rental agencies, hotels. For only $1 you 
get 7 days of protection ($7500 travel insurance 
plus $500 medical & hospital expenses) whether 
you travel by car, bus, train, taxi or any land 
vehicle. Travel carefree...travel protected! 


Policy Matic coreorarion 


1776 Peachtree Road, Atlanta 9, Georgia 





=Q> UNDERWRITTEN BY BENEFICIAL STANDARD GRoUuP 
OF INSURANCE COMPANIES, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH : 


Music, cont. 


number of his compositions. He be- 
came known all over the continent 
and his works were performed at 
the courts of Europe. He earned 
large sums, but what he didn't 
spend on the friends who traveled 
with him he used up trying to im- 
prove his health. He died in 1741, a 
poor man who had to be given a 
pauper’s burial in Vienna after 
having left Venice and the institu- 
tion which had brought him fame. 

Although Vivaldi had composed 
over 400 concertos, 53 sonatas, about 
50 sacred works and 40 operas, 
most of his compositions—many 
of which had never been printed 
—were soon forgotten. His oblivion 
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Bach, Harpsichord Concertos: Marlowe, 


Decca 10028, *DL 710028 


would have been even more com- 
plete had not Johann Sebastian 
Bach recognized his genius and 
transcribed a number of Vivaldi’s 
concertos for the piano and organ. 

For a century after his death 
Vivaldi’s works were not heard. 
Then, with the rediscovery of Bach 
and the renewed interest in pre- 
classical music, Vivaldi’s star slow- 
ly began to rise again. Today he is 
among the most played composers. 
His violin concerti and his con- 
certi grossi, such as the melodious 
“The Four Seasons,” are being re- 
corded over and over. For Vivaldi, 
the “Red Priest” of the Pieta, fame 
has come full cycle. —FRED BERGER 


RECENT RECORDINGS 


Saidenberg, Baroque Chamber Orch.; 


Bach, Cantatas Nos. 33, 105: Woldike; Bach Guild BG 603 
The Beloved Bjoerling, Opera Arias 1936-48; Capitol G 7239 


Brahms, Piano Concerto No. 2: 
Victor LM 2466, *LSC 2466 
Dvorak, Cello Concerto: 
LM 2490, *LSC 2490 
Guitar Concertos: 


Richter, Leinsdorf, Chicago Symph.; RCA 
Piatigorsky, Munch, Boston Symph.; RCA Victor 
Bream; RCA Victor LM 2487, *LSC 2487 


Lalo, Symphonie Espagnole: Szeryng, Hendl, Chicago Symph.; RCA Victor 


LM 2456, *LSC 2456 


Mendelssohn, Scotch Symphony, Hebrides Overture: Maag, London Symph.; 


London CM 9252 *CS 6191 
Mozart, Marriage of Figaro: 
3608 D/L, *S 3608 D/L 


Wachter, Schwarzkopf, Taddei, Giulini; Angel 


Mozart, Symphonies Nos. 35, 39: Szell, Cleveland Orch.; Epic LC 3740, *BC 1106 


Prokofiev, Peter and the Wolf; Tchaikovsky, Nutcracker Suite: 
*MS 6193 


N.Y. Philh.; Columbia ML 5593, 


Bernstein, 


Puccini, Madame Butterfly: De los Angeles, Bjoerling, Opera House Rome; 


Capitol GCR 7232, *SGCR 7232 
Rachmaninoff, Symphonic Dances; 


Casella, 


Paganiniana: Ormandy, Phila- 


delphia Orch.; Columbia ML 5605, *MS 6205 
Schubert, Trio No. 2: Serkin, Adolf & Hermann Busch; Angel COLC 43 
Schumann, Dichterliebe: Souzay; Epic LC 3747, *BC 1110 
Musical Panorama of Shakespeare’s England: Deller; Bach Guild BG 696 
The Art of Joan Sutherland (soprano): London A 4241, *OSA 1214 
Vivaldi, The Four Seasons: Festival Strings Lucerne; Deutsche Grammophon 


*ARC 73141 
* denotes stereophonic 
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h One Will You Sponsor? 


NEEDY KOREAN ORPHANS APPEAL FOR 
“MOMMIES AND DADDIES" 
IN U.S.. CANADA AND EVERYWHERE 


For only $8 a month—just 26 pennies a day— 
you can bring loving Christian care, as well as 
school tuition which is not free in Korea, to one 
of these. Invite a friend to share a sponsorship 
or interest your Sunday School, Club, Society, 
Youth Group, etc. 


Mother Starved—Tae Bok Was Saved 


Number N-1 above is Jo Tae Bok. Two 
years after his birth the Communists killed his 
father, a government employee. His mother man- 
aged to keep him alive by begging. Finally she 
- died of starvation. For 10 months Tae Bok 
wandered about, crying, begging for food, sleep- 
ing under bridges or in doorways. Last Christmas 
eve he was brought to our Chinju Christian 
Orphanage. Now he is hoping for a loving 
sponsor. 


“A Little Child Shall Lead Them” 


Number N-5 is Bak Jung Yup. Her father 
died when she was only eight months old. 
When less than four, her mother also 
died. For the next two months she 

lived by begging from door to door. 
Finally another child in our Mercy and 
Love Orphanage led her to the Home. 
Won't you “adopt” her? 


It would break your heart to see the desperation and want of 
Korean orphans wandering the streets, homeless and hungry. Be 
one of the many sponsors needed to help us get them into our 
Homes and bring them up as Christian leaders of the future. 


THE EVERETT SWANSON EVANGELISTIC ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Over 7000 orphans, children 4848 North Leonard Drive Dept. CR-5 Chicago 31, Ill. 


of lepers and war widows, CLIP AND MAIL TODAYS —— — — — 

ar : nar . , YES I wan » sponsor an orphan for . > M hoic s 

are being cared for by the Num ber If this child has alre aay "wens ‘ te ~ ds Ss 7 

ESEA. More than 8 million to support another who m you_will select. With God's help 
I will send $8 a month to your office. Please let me have m: 


meals are served each year. child's ni ime, pictur address and athry 


. . hi - tint as lo as I wist Enclosed is o ns on 
Many more children are in ee ieee SEND Md Bo for O first month, 


desperate need, ragged and I cannot ‘‘adopt’’ a child but w ant to help by giving 


Please send me further informati« 


understand I may con- | 


forsaken. Help us expand 
our 85 Homes. Each one is 
a Christian institution. All 
Staff and Board members 
are earnest Bible-believing 
Christians. Will you lend Zone State 

your aid so that we may fnewme tae edt, are welcome. All gifts and sponsorings are 
take many more children off ; 

the streets and into our THE EVERETT SWANSON 

Homes? Sponsors find the EVANGELISTIC ASSOCIATION, INC. 
relationship with their chil- An interdenominational Non-Profit Corporation 

dren a THRILLING experi- Dept. CR-5, 4848 No. Leonard Dr., Chicago 31, IIl., Tel. GLadstone 6-6181 
ence. 
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Smallest FM-AM radio yet! 


This new Webcor FM-AM transistor radio is built—small. Weighs 
less than a pound, yet it’s fully grown, as you can tell by its strong, 
beautifully clear voice. This smallest of all FM-AM radios is excep- 
tionally well made—with 9 transistors, 5 diodes, dynamic speaker, 
29” telescoping antenna, 9 volt battery, earphone, and leather 


carrying case. The special gift for the special student. $79.95 


CORDLESS—No cord. No plug. No kidding! This new 
Webcor Cordless portable table radio accompanies you any- 
where without the bother of plugging in. Transistorized down 
to less than 4)4 pounds, it’s powered by a new kind of 
battery that lasts more than a year. And what magnificent 
large speaker sound! Now, when is Mother’s Day? $39.95 


WEBCOR tape recorders, portable and console fonografs, radios, components 





PRODUCTS ON PARADE edited by Florence Semon 


Merchandise may 


be ordered by 


Lovely gift for Mother on her day 
is Sunburst pin with matching ear- 
rings. Gold-plated pin and clip- 
back earrings have Florentine fin- 
ish. Pin measures 242” x 3”. By 
Roger Van S. Pin, $4.65; earrings 
$4.65 pr. pp. Style Shoppe, COR, 
32 W. Main St., Freehold, N. J. 


Page-ette makes it easy to set 
your hair in a smart swing-page 
hair style. Works equally well 
from ear to shoulder length hair. 
Complete with net and directions. 
$5.00 pp. Add 20¢ in California and 
Canada. Joy Richmond, 179 S. 
Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills 5, Calif. 


Little Ballerina Dance set is com- 
plete practice studio for aspiring 
dancer to use at home. Has easy- 
to-attach 29”-long hardwood dance 
bar, 48-page dance _ instruction 
book and L.P. record of practice 
music. $5.98 pp. Ballerina Corp., 
P.O. Box 1013, Passaic, New Jersey. 


Any pin would be proud to sit on 
this handsome Victorian Pin Cush- 
ion Chair. Gold-plated Florentine 
finish chair has padded seat and 
back upholstered in choice of pink, 
blue or lilac velvet. $5.95 pp. Novel 
Creations Co., Dept. COR-1, 303 
Fifth Ave., New York 6, New York. 


sending check or money order to the source indicated 


Prices listed include postage. Firms agree to accept all but personalized items for refund 
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Your child’s name is stenciled on 
this toy chest to leave no doubt 
it’s his. Sturdily constructed of 
heavy Fibrestock; measures 1242” 
x 15” x 15%”. Decorated in gay 
colors. State name when ordering. 
$2.00 pp. House of Ideas, Dept. 
CT, Box 6435, Philadelphia 45, Pa. 


Wonder lot stamp collection of- 
fers not only quality but also 
quantity. Consists of 2,250 stamps 
including pictorials, sets, commem- 
oratives, colonials, etc. Ranges 
from old issues to recent ones, Col- 
lector’s bonanza at $5.45 pp. Frasek 
Co., CR, White Plains, New York. 


Hors d’oeuvres will never be 
served more elegantly than with 
these Mexican silver forks set with 
semiprecious stones. Each 31” 
long and double-pronged. Set of 6 
in green wool case with leather ties. 
$5.00 pp. Pampered Kitchens, C, 
220 5th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Baby bottle tree hangs conven- 
iently on back of door, under cup- 
board or on _ wall eliminating 
kitchen clutter. Holds up to 10 
wide-mouth bottles, caps and nip- 
ples. Steel wire coated with white 
plastic. $2.98 pp. Rutward Inc., 995 
Bryant Rd., Columbia Station, O. 
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NATIONWIDE’S 


SAVES YOU TIME, WORRY... 
ends all your insurance 


“homework” for good! 


Don’ LET “go it alone” insurance planning cut into your valuable time. 
Try SECURANCE — Nationwide’s modern way to save you time, worry and 
money. SECURANCE does away with insurance “homework” once and for all 
... by turning over all your problems to just one man, your Nationwide agent. 
This insurance expert can provide all kinds of protection: life, health, car, 
home, property—even outboard motorboat coverage. With 133 plans at his 
fingertips, you can be sure that he has the program that’s right for your 
special needs and budget. For example, many new Nationwide auto policy- 
holders are saving up to $30 on every $100 they formerly paid. In fact, rates 
for all Nationwide coverages are generally lower than rates of most other 
companies. Start the benefits of SECURANCE your way—just get in touch with 
the Nationwide representative in your community. 





every family needs SECURANCE... exc/usive with Fr ds. IONWIDE 


Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company/Nationwide Life Insurance Company 
Nationwide Mutual Fire Insurance Company/home office: Columbus, Ohio 
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ere Pass case filled with crazy cre- 
athe , ; ' 
(note ae dentials will not get credit any- 
tn where but it will get laughs. Gag 
= cards, 12 in all, such as Dime-r’s 
—— Fg Club, Pain-American Airlines, etc., 
=— Co. encased in plastic wallet. $1.25 pp. 
\ on Herbar Co., CO, 836 N. Fairfax 
£ Ave., Los Angeles 46, California. 


MORTICIANS CLUB 


Unique bath powder has silvery 
flecks so that when applied it lends 
gleaming highlights to the skin. 
Will discourage excess moisture. 
In lovely white plastic container 
with puff. By Princess Marcella 
Borghese. $8.70 pp. Henri Bendel, 
10 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


New Garden Genie Sprayer is the 
complete garden servant. All-in- 
one unit fertilizes lawns, sprays 
for insect control, sweeps away 
leaves and even washes the patio. 
Lightweight and easy to maneuver. 
Only $19.95 pp. Sawyer’s Inc., 
Dept COR-1, Portland 7, Oregon. 


Full color Civil War Centennial 
Map shows important battle scenes, 
gives accurate dates and weapons 
used. Pictures leaders on both 
sides, etc. Map on parchment-style 
paper measures 41” x 28”. $1.50 pp. 
Empire Merchandise Co., Dept. CO, 
140 Marbledale Rd., Tuckahoe, N.Y. 


26 For additional mail order products see the enlarged Coronet Family Shopper beginning on page 187 





Above left: 

Grape motif with cultured pearls 
Earrings $17.50 Necklace $21 
Brooch $27 Bracelet $30 
Above right 

Austrian crystal hearts 

Earrings $17.50 Necklace $11 
Center Center Right 
Brooch $13.50 Brooch $11.50 
with cultured pearls 
Below Below right 
Pink rose motif 
Earrings $15 
(Prices plus tax) 


Brooch $13 


! 
! Write for free 


illustrated booklet 


Krementz & Co., 


47 Chestnut Street, Newark, N. J 


TREASURED GIFTS 


Created in the tradition of precious jewelry, designs by 
Krementz have lasting, classic beauty. With its heavy 
overlay of 14 Kt. gold, this fine jewelry has all of the 
richness and much of the wearing quality of solid gold. 
Enduring gifts for special occasions — Mother’s Day .. . 
Graduation . . 


. Bridesmaids — or for yourself. 


._ Keoemenlz 


Available wherever fine jewelry is sold. 





merry mixups 


FRENCHMAN was relating his experience in studying the English 
language. He said: “When I first discovered that if I was quick, I 
was fast; that if 1 was tied, I was fast; if I spent too freely, 1 was fast; 
and that not to eat was to fast, I was discouraged. But when I came across 
the sentence, “The first one won one one-dollar prize, I gave up trying.” 


FRANCES BENSON 


OR SEVERAL DAYS a four-year-old boy had been complaining that one of 
x the neighborhood children was picking on him. Deciding the time had 
come to teach him something about the manly art of self-defense, the 
boy’s father showed him how to make a fist and told him to let fly the 
next time his playmate picked on him. 

The next afternoon the door burst open and the boy rushed in. His eyes 
were shining with triumph and excitement. 

“Daddy,” he shouted, “I did it! I did it! I Ait her!” = —sames 8. mecracken 


A SMALL U.S. TANKER Was operating .off the coast of Korea during the 

Korean conflict one foggy morning when it was reported to the 
bridge that the silhouette of a ship could vaguely be seen in the distance. 
A message was sent to the unidentified ship: “Identify yourself or be 
blown out of the water.” The tanker received in reply: “This is the U.S.S. 


Missouri, fire when ready.” —WILLIAM L. MIDGETT, HM2 


t HE SMALL TOWN CONSTABLE had been caught flat-footed when big- 
city gangsters held up the local bank. 

“Didn’t you get a description of any of them?” a reporter asked. 

“Nope.” 

“Do you know what kind of getaway car they were driving?” another 
newsman asked the constable. 

“Nope.” 

“Do you know anything at all about the case?” a third demanded im- 
patiently. 

“Well,” drawled the eager-to-please lawman, “I can give you a durned 
good description of the bank.” ELEANOR COHEN 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, mother discovered that her seven-year-old 
son was planning on having a party on his eighth birthday. 

“Oh, Kevin!” she protested. “All those boys you had last year, tearing 
around and roughhousing it! I don’t know whether I’m up to it again this 
year or not.” 

“Boys?” exclaimed the rapidly maturing young man. “This year [m 
inviting only girls!” —DOYLE K. GETTER 


Milwaukee Journal) 
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SCOTT’S 1961 
NATIONAL ALBUM 


A Superb Album For the Serious Collector 
of United States Stamps 


Over 300 pages—10 x 11144— 
printed letterpress on one side 
only of each sheet. 


Spaces for all major varieties 
als of U. S. stamps as listed in 


N A 
Spans Scott's '61 Standard Catalogue. 


ALBUM 
Every space carries a Scott 
number. The album is |iber- 


ally illustrated throughout. 


Hinge post binder covered in 
washable Fabrikoid. 


Annual supplements. 
Complete album: $12. Pages 


only: $8. Supplement #28 cov- 
ering 1960 issues: $1. 





FREE PRICE LIST 


Ask your Scott dealer for a copy of 
Scott's 12-page descriptive price 
list, or write to the address below 
and we'll send one direct. 











PROOF OF SCOTT QUALITY 


Top stamp auctioneers will tell you that the finest U. S. collections in all of 
stampdom are housed in Scott albums. Perhaps the most eloquent testimony 
to Scott albums is the fact that they are used to house the collection of 
Washington’s famed Smithsonian Institution. 


SCOTT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 4, Ett 


Scott—the Quality Name in Albums and Catalogues For Over 90 Years 
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a new way to teach 
conversational French 
in elementary grades 
and high schools 





Now teachers with a minimum of col- 
lege French can present with ease a 
full year’s course in conversational 
French for children in the elementary 
grades. Combining delightfully attrac- 
tive filmstrips with sound on records, 
this new prograin — EN CLASSE — is 
designed to encourage maximum 
pupil participation—the best way for 
youngsters to learn a foreign language. 
Teachers in junior and senior ‘high 
schools will also find EN CLASSE 
extremely useful for supplementary 
instruction at higher grade levels. 

The charming pictures in the film- 
strips illustrate the French phrases, 
permitting maximum reinforcement 
through sight and sound. A variety 
of narrators offers a wide range of 
French properly spoken. 

The program uses a minimum of 
English, in line with theories endorsed 
by educators responsible for teaching 
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a pupil participation course including 
20 filmstrip lessons with sound on records 


















languages. As the course proceeds, the 
amount of English is reduced until it 
is eliminated entirely in the last les- 
son. Thus young people develop a 
high degree of proficiency in French 
in a surprisingly short time. 

EN CLASSE contains twenty film- 
strips and ten long-playing records, as 
well as an additional special record for 
teachers. For a complete description 
of the course, sce the next page. 
Each of the filmstrip units is designed 
to cover a two weck period of ordinary 
classroom time. Thus the program 
represents a full school year of regular, 
intensive instruction. 

All the filmstrips are in color and 
consist of photography especially pre- 


-pared for the course. EN CLASSE may 


be purchased by schools with funds 
available under provisions of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. 
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Contents of EN CLASSE 


In addition to twenty filmstrips and ten 
long-playing records, EN CLASSE con- 
tains a special record for teachers which 
includes songs, rhymes amd proper names 
in French. It also confaims a 48 page 
manual—an authoritative teachers guide 
which presents in detail the purpose and 
classroom use of EN C LASSE. 
Although each unit of mmstruction con- 
tains material on a vamety of subjects, 
the following partial Hist indicates the 
wide range of conversation which the 
program can be expected to develop. 


The French Class Colors 

Greetings Days of the Week 
Persons inthe Class Parts of the Body 
Objects in the Class Daily Activities 
Numbers Time of Day 
Songs Proper Names 


In addition, EN C LASSE includes two 
special filmstrip units, (mG to be used 
during the Christmas season; the other to 
be used whenever one/ of the pupils is 
celebrating a birthday. | 
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Educational Collaborator 


EN CLASSE was devel- 
oped and tested under 
the direct supervision 
of Roger A. Pillet, 
Ph.D., Assistant Profes- 
sor of Education in 
French, School of Edu- 
cation, The University 
of Chicago. A native of 
France, M. Pillet has specialized for many 
years in the teaching of foreign languages 
at the elementary level. EN CLASSE is 
the result of direct classroom experience 
in attempting to find the most effective 
method for teaching a foreign language 
in the lower grades. The author of arti- 
cles in professional publications, M. Pillet 
is a member of ‘the American Association 
of Teachers of French. 


For complete information. . . 


Simply use the coupon to request full 
information on how you may preview or 


purchase EN CLASSE. 


ORONET FILMS 


Dept. C-461 
Coronet Building 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


(1 Please send complet® information on EN CLASSE, the new saieten program to 
teach conversational French in élementary grades and high schools. 


Name____ 


Position 





School_ 








Address. 
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Zone State 
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the 
world's 


\' newest 





Luxurious CHATHAM-CREATED EMERALDS... rich brilliant translucent jewels, 
as beautiful as the finest emeralds and so much like emeralds that special tests are 
necessary lo determine they are not natural. CHATHAM-CREATED EMERALDS, 
produced by Carroll F. Chatham, sell at about 1/5 the price of natural emeralds. 
CHATHAM-CREATED EMERALDS in exquisile settings of platinum and gold with 


diamonds are available at precious jewelry counters of leading department 


and jewelry stores. Prices start as low as $80.00 


Write for FREE 10 page colorful booklet, ‘‘The 
Story of Chatham-Created Emeralds,’’ and store 
nearest you. 

CULTURED GEM STONES INC. 

DIVISION OF IPEKDJIAN INC. 

580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
IN CANADA: MARVEL JEWELRY LTD., TORONTO, ONT. 


FACTS ABOUT CHATHAM-CREATED EMERALDS 


Va CARAT 1 CARAT 1M) CARAT 2 CARATS 
$30 T0 $110 $70 TO $280 $105 T0 $480 $160 TO $740 
Prices vary depending on quality and size. Depth of 


coior, translucency, brilliancy and carat weight 
determine the value of Chatham-Created Emeralds. 














Given the choice 


between family pride and 
a golden nest egg, 
Mamma didn’t shrink from 
killing the goose 


Sauce For the Gander 


BY VICTORIA CASE 


O PAPA, BROUGHT UP IN THE CITY, money was something 
y - be spent for food, shelter and clothing. But Mamma, 
farm-bred, hated to pay for vegetables, eggs, stewing hens 
and such. Most, she begrudged the relentless drain of cash 
to the landlord. She’d found a house a few miles outside 
Victoria, B. C., where Papa worked in the mill. It was at 
the edge of the water at Rocky Point—a badly neglected 
shack that she’d persuaded the owner to let them have rent- 
free in return for repairs and a new room attached. All this 
Papa could do while Mamma cleaned and painted. “It will be 
spring,” she pointed out, “and the children will be outdoors 
mostly. There’s a little beach. And you’ve been wanting to 
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teach John how to handle tools. 

“There’s a man next door, a Scots- 
man, named Mr. Reid,” she con- 
tinued. “He’s got a 20-acre farm, 
Papa, and we want it. You’ll keep on 
at the mill and we'll save the rent 
money to offer Mr. Reid. He’ll see 
what a handy man you are and how 
well we manage everything, so he’ll 
trust us to buy his farm and take care 
of it. We'll raise most of our food 
and you'll get your pay for teaching 
the school.” 

Papa seized on the one thing he 
was sure of. “You know, my dear, 
that the province has more teachers 
than schools. Nobody will hire me 
without Canadian experience.” 

“T’ve figured it all out, Papa. The 
schoolhouse is just five minutes’ 
walk from our door—(it was already 
“our” door) —but it’s closed for two 
years for lack of pupils. And what’s 
the thing we’ve got most of ?” 

“Children,” he answered. 

“Say pupils,” she beamed. “There 
won’t be any teacher hired because 
we won’t be expected. Then we'll 
come with Allie and John and Millie 
and Frances and Bruce. Where will 
they turn for a teacher? Why, to 
Mr. Henry William Case, who is 
right there at the door with his 
Canadian certificate in his hand.” 

Papa went to bed in a state of 
shock. By morning he had decided 
he would move to the little shanty 
and do the work. But he wouldn’t 
give up a steady job at the mill on 
the vague chance of getting a school. 

The shanty was not much better 
than a cowshed, but Papa had the 
roof tight before it rained. Papa 
perceived that the standard of 
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teaching at rural schools was rather 
poor. It would be feasible to apply 
at the last moment, and have a good 
chance of being hired. The point 
now was to approach Mr. Reid 
about the farm, with only a handful 
of cash. Supposing he agreed? Then 
Papa, who yearned for schoolteach- 
ing, could cast off mill work; and 
also sign himself as a landowner, 
“Henry W. Case, Esq.” 

One night when he came home 
from the mill, everybody was 
crowded into the kitchen waiting for 
supper. Mamma dished up the fra- 
grant stew, cut corn bread and filled 
Papa’s cup with hot tea. She waited 
while he asked a blessing, then gave 
the signal for everybody to fall to. 
When he finished, he wiped his mus- 
tache and gave Mamma a half-rue- 
ful smile. “I almost got killed today. 
A chisel slipped out of somebody’s 
hand and buried itself an inch deep 
in a beam behind my head.” He 
added for the children, “It almost 
parted my hair.” 

They laughed, for Papa’s hair 
was creeping away from any need 
for a part, but Mamma did not 
laugh. “Then you have decided?” 
she asked, queerly breathless. 

“T have decided,” he said. 

Outside in the sweet April air, 
Papa gave her his arm, and they 
made their way in the dusk to the 
neighbor’s gate, a few hundred yards 
away. “May I do the talking?” she 
asked. “If you wish,” Papa said, 
and knocked at Mr. Reid’s door. 

Mr. Reid called out, “Come in.” 
He was smoking his pipe in the 
kitchen, with his feet in the oven. 
He stared at them through shaggy 
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eyebrows. His house was painfully 
neat but he plainly did not hold with 
fresh air. Mamma, already breath- 
less, could scarcely speak. 

“Mr. Reid, we looked at your 
little farm on the valley road. We’ve 
prayed about it and thought it over 
and we want you to sell it to us.” 

“Ay,” he said noncommittally. He 
gave Papa a keen look. “You've not 
been let out at the mill?” 

Mamma said rapidly, “No. But 





REISIE LONETTE 


we’ve got seven children to bring up 
and we'll never get ahead on mill 
wages in a rented place. With a 
farm we'll raise almost all we eat and 
have extras to sell. Mr. Case will 


apply for the teaching job once 
we’re in the district. Then he'll work 
the farm and do carpentering. 
Your price is fair,” she said care- 
fully, “but I’ve been able to save 
only $50. We are asking you to take 
that as a down payment and carry 


Both children and geese were 
in an uproar as Bruce, swinging 

a stick, rushed up 
to defend his little sister. 











the rest on mortgage. We'll need 
your two cows, too, and the team 
and wagon. I would like to have the 
chickens, but I won’t insist.” 

“Fifty dollars?” he repeated, rais- 
ing his eyebrows almost into his hair. 

“Fifty dollars and character,” 
Mamma said, meeting his look 
steadily. “We work hard and we 
want our children to work. Your 
tenant has let the place run down. 
We will make the farm worth more. 
And you’ll be getting interest.” 

Reid moved a stove lid and 
knocked his pipe out. “Well, then, 
Mrs. Case, I’m not well acquaint’ 
with your ways. I'll give myself a 
few days to think about it.” 

She got Papa off to the mill next 
morning, with his lunch tied in oil 
cloth on his bicycle. Then the older 
children were sent off to school. 

They took a short cut through Mr. 
Reid’s pasture. When they climbed 
his fence, they left the top rail wob- 
bling. John scared Mr. Reid’s old 
horse into a trot. Allie picked two of 
Mr. Reid’s flowers and put one into 
Frances’ pretty hair. 

Later a great squalling of geese 
drew Mamma into the yard. Bruce 
and Janey were coming home with 
Mr. Reid’s geese after them. The 
older gander threatened Bruce with 
hisses and beating wings. Bruce, 
laughing, kept him at arm’s length 
with a stick. Mr. Reid was watching. 

In a panic Mamma hurried down 
to the gate. 

“Do the geese bother you?” Mr. 
Reid asked her. 

“Oh, no,” Mamma said, jerking 
Bruce’s stick away from him. “Don’t 
shake a stick at Mr. Reid’s geese,” 
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she told Bruce. “When he sees you 
hitting them he thinks we don’t 
know how to be careful with stock.” 

Mamma had an edge in her voice 
that night when she ordered us to 
sit down at the table and be quiet. 

With a high color, she set a dish 
of plain boiled potatoes before Papa 
and poured his tea. He looked 
astonished, and she answered through 
tight lips, ““We have plenty of food 
in the house, but I want the children 
to learn a lesson. We want Mr. Reid 
to sell us his little farm. We’re 
having boiled potatoes for supper 
because that’s the way we will eat 
for a long time if we don’t get his 
farm. It rests with you children.” 

She salted her potato and began 
to eat with dignity. Allie, the oldest, 
ventured to ask, “What can we do 
about it?” Mamma brought out a 
willow switch, ready for use. “Mr. 
Reid must not be offended,” she 
said. “You must not pick his wild 
flowers. John, you must not chase his 
old horse. Don’t any of you climb his 
fences or walk across his pasture.” 

“Are you finished?” she asked 
Papa politely. He turned toward the 
bedroom, holding the door for her. 
“You are making too much of this,” 
he told her, when the door was shut. 
“We can find another farm.” 

“Not in time for early garden,” 
she said. “And we can’t go through 
another year in this shack with eight 
children—” 

“Eight!” he said, startled. 

“Yes, eight by September. Now 
don’t worry. We’ll manage, but 
we've got to have that farm.” 

“T see,” he said, suddenly firm. He 
went out to the children. “Anyone 
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Mamma has to switch during the 
day will get another switching when 
I get home at night. Do you hear?” 

Then, Mamma made a complete 
transformation. ‘“There’s more to 
the lesson,” she said, smiling. 

She went into the pantry and 
brought out a great square bread 
pan filled with raisin pie, rich and 
gleaming with juice. “Allie, get 
down the cups and pour hot cocoa 
for everyone. This, my dears, is the 
way we'll eat if we get that farm.” 


T PRAYERS every morning there- 
A after, Mamma reminded the 
Lord that Mr. Reid needed help to 
make up his mind. Mr. Reid was 
spending a good deal of time in his 
yard watching Mamma and the 
children. The shack was close to his 
property line, so he didn’t miss 
much. Mamma saw Frances and 
Millie come hurrying up from the 
beach one afternoon with their pina- 
fores full of half-drowned baby 
quail. “Can we dry these beside the 
stove, Mamma?” 

“You went on Mr. Reid’s beach!” 

“Tt isn’t his,” Frances said. “We 
didn’t even go near his side.” 

Mamma got down her switch. 
“T told you to stay away from it.” 

Mr. Reid was at the door. He 
peered at Frances and the bedrag- 
gled quail. “You’ve told them the 
beach is mine?” “Certainly,” Mam- 
ma said, flushing. 

He gave her an odd look. “I’m not 
satisfied about your offer.” 

White to the lips, she whispered, 
“Oh, please, Mr. Reid, please—” 

He said hurriedly, ““There’s one 
more thing. Maybe tomorrow Mr. 
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Case will make me a gate. I'll no’ 
pay for it,” he challenged. 

“Then, you’ll—you’ll give us an- 
other chance?” 

“‘When the work’s done, I’ll come 
with my final word.” 

Mamma was rallying now. “I'll 
get him at it early in the morning.” 

“Pll be up at daybreak myself.” 
Mr. Reid said. 

Mamma got Papa up after a very 
short sleep. He was cross but obe- 
dient. “Papa, it’s after six, you’re not 
shaved and you’ve put on old over- 
alls. What will Mr. Reid think?” 

Papa pushed back his cup. “I’m 
going to build a fence for Mr. Reid. 
It is an imposition. If he doesn’t like 
the looks of a man in working 
clothes, let him look another way.” 

Mr. Reid was waiting and heard 
every word of this, Mamma was 
sure. Papa took his tools and left. 
Mamma could not stay away from 
the door where she could see Papa 
working. At last Mr. Reid joined 
him. She sent Bruce and Janey to 
warn her when the men were on the 
way home. Inside of two minutes, 
the children were screaming as if 
they were being murdered, and the 
geese were screaming, too. Mamma 
ran. Bruce was on the bank across 
the road. The gander had Janey 
down in the ditch, and was beating 
at her with his wings. Actually 
Janey was sheltered by the ditch and 
was not being hurt. Bruce seized his 
stick and beat the geese off. 

The gander turned on him, hiss- 
ing, and snapped at him, trying for 
an ear or his nose. Just as Mamma 
reached them, he fastened on Bruce’s 
thumb. Mamma scattered the flock 
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with her apron, but the gander and 
Bruce were locked in a terrible 
union. The old warrior hung on like 
a bulldog. Mamma beat at the head, 
twisted the neck and pried with all 
her strength to free Bruce’s thumb. 
Seeing the little boy’s blood creeping 
down his hand, she dragged them 
both over to the chopping block. 
‘Janey, bring me the hatchet!” 

Janey was shaking with fright. “I 
won't,” she screamed. Mamma was 
trying to hold the gander’s neck in 
position and fight down his power- 
ful wings. “Get me that hatchet!” 
she ordered, between her teeth. 

Janey cast it down at her feet and 
backed off, her eyes wide with hor- 
ror. Bruce held his arm where Mam- 
ma placed it, and clung tightly to 
her skirt with his other hand. 

The hatchet fell, and Mamma 
gently detached the severed head 
from Bruce’s bleeding thumb. 

“But you missed!” Bruce whis- 
pered, horrified. “Oh, Mamma, you 
chopped Mr. Reid’s gander.” 

“Did you think I was trying to 
chop your hand off?” Mamma 
demanded irritably. As soon as she 
said it, she realized that, incredibly, 
he had indeed thought so. Janey 
had expected it, too, and had stood 
by in horror. “Did you really think 
that old gander mattered more 
than Mamma’s boy?” she asked him, 
and gathered him fiercely into her 
arms. Janey came creeping up, and 
Mamma put an arm about her too. 

Papa surveyed the scene. Mr. 
Reid advanced, eyebrows twitching. 
Mamma lifted Bruce’s hand and 
showed the wound. Two spots of 
rage showed on her cheeks. “Here is 
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a boy,” she told Mr. Reid, “who gets 
your gander fastened on his thumb, 
and does he think [ll cut off the 
gander’s head? Oh, no. It is Mr. 
Reid’s gander, so he'll hold his arm 
steady, while we cut off his poor 
little hand, because he’s just a small 
boy and we’ve got iots of children, 
but the gander belongs to Mr. Reid, 
and we must not offend Mr. Reid. 

“If we get your farm, we'll do 
right by it and pay our debts, but I'll 
not raise my children to be toadies. 
Meanwhile, it will be two dollars for 
the morning’s work, if you please.” 

“Whist, now—” Mr. Reid began, 
but she charged right over him. 

“If those geese come gabbling 
down the highway once more there’ll 
be notice given to the constable to 
take them to the public pound.” 

Papa said softly, “My dear, we 
must bandage Bruce’s thumb. Mr. 
Reid will excuse us, I am sure, and 
shut the gate when he leaves.” 

They turned their backs on Mr. 
Reid and were almost to the door 
when Mr. Reid said, “Hold now, 
I’ve a word myself.” 

Mamma turned and saw the old 
man struggling with laughter. “I’ve 
been fair beat to see how you rear 
the bairns,” he confessed, wiping 
his eyes. “Have these people no 
spirit, I ask myself? Can I turn over 
good property to.a woman who’d 
have her boy run from a goose?” 

He rubbed his jaw, almost shyly. 
“Maybe I’ve known desperation, 
myself, in my young days—but never 
with seven to feed. Here’s my hand 
on the deal,” he told Papa. “Come 
you over to my house when you’ve 


tended the boy.”  \ebi 
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human comedy 


igen YOUNG BRIDE had received 
as a gift a cookbook entitled, 
“Ways to Please a Husband.” She 
carefully followed it day by day for 
months. One evening she decided to 
prepare a dish she especially liked 
and turned to the recipe that hap- 
pened to be printed on the first page. 
Her husband wandered into the 
kitchen, saw the book and noting 
the page number, groaned, “Good 
heavens, do I have to go through all 


that again r —MRS. THELMA TAYLOR 


TROUPE OF ACTORS was stranded 
od many years ago in Tennessee. 
They were trying to get to the next 
river town but had no money or 
means of transportation. Finally they 
talked the captain of a river scow 
carrying a load of garbage into giv- 
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ing them a lift down the Mississippi. 
As they passed the second bend in 
the river, a voice from the shore 
called out: “Hey, Cap’n Bob, what’re 
you carryin’ this trip?” 

“A load of garbage and a bunch 
of actors,” the captain called back. 

The leading man, standing at the 
prow, raised his eyes toward heaven. 
“Ye gads!” he exclaimed. “Not even 


first billing!” —ALICE COMBS 


SMALL BOY who had been 
a watching with fascination the 
construction of a neighboring house 
which was surrounded with scaffold- 
ing ran in and told his mother: 
“Mommie, that man’s going to 
have a beautiful house when he gets 


it uncrated.” —MARY B. ROJAS 


‘eat FOUR-YEAR-OLD NEPHEW was 
out for a Sunday walk with 
his father when an elderly couple 
named the MacManns approached. 
“Hello, Jimmie,” said the neighbors 
as they passed. “Hello, Mr. Mac- 
Mann,” said Jimmie. “Hello, Mrs. 


Mac—Woman.” —MARY KNACHT 


FTER STARTING KINDERGARTEN in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, five- 
year-old twins, who had become ac- 
customed to being called “‘the twins” 
made a startling discovery. 

At the close of the session, they 
rushed to their mother, shouting ex- 
citedly: “Hey, Mom! Do you know 
what we found out today? We’re 


brothers!” —CHARLES CHICK GOVIN 
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The next time 

you go to the library, the 
volume you want 

may be missing—banned 


by self-righteous 
‘book burners”’ who stifle 
your freedom to read 





BY FARRELL CROSS 


I‘ MISSISSIPPI LAST YEAR, Governor Ross Barnett assumed 
personal control of the selection of all public school text- 
books used in the state. Further, he planned to ban as “subver- 
sive” all library books on a list furnished to him for his guidance 
by local chapters of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
the American Legion and Citizens’ Councils. The list included 
works by such famous American authors as Jack London, Archi- 
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bald MacLeish and Carl Sandburg. @ In Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, three years ago, the mayor launched a crusade against 
several books he deemed “immoral,” particularly Grace Metali- 
ous’ best-selling novel, Peyton Place. He reportedly threatened 
to withhold funds from the public library unless the book was 
removed from circulation. He confessed to reporters that he had 
not even read the book he was trying to ban! M In Olney, Illinois, 
several years ago, a worried mother complained to the sheriff 
when her teenage daughter brought home a library copy of The 
Boy Came Back by Charles H. Knickerbocker. The sheriff wrote 
to the Governor of Illinois, and shortly thereafter the state 
library board was ordered to stop circulating all books contain- 
ing immoral passages. Panicky librarians promptly removed 
500 titles, 8,000 volumes in all, from libraries throughout the 
state. Hi Fortunately, loud cries of “censorship” forced the 
repeal of the Illinois edict, and the controversial books were re- 
stored to the shelves. Unfortunately, however, many of these 
incidents do not have such a happy ending. Widespread library 
censorship is an unhappy fact from coast to coast—perhaps right 
in your own community. HM Few thinking citizens oppose some 
degree of “‘legal censorship’”—mainly the passage and enforce- 
ment of laws to prevent the publication, sale and circulation of 
outright smut and incendiary hate literature. But “‘library cen- 
sorship”—the arbitrary banning of books because an individual 
or a pressure group objects to them or the beliefs of their authors 
—goes far beyond this defensible purpose; it is a serious matter 
that strikes at the roots of our right to read and to know. 
“Libraries should be open to all—except the censor,” says Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy. ““‘We must know all the facts and hear all 
the alternatives and listen to all the criticisms. Let us welcome 
controversial books and controversial authors.” HH Yet in too 
many U. S. towns and cities, this and other appeals have been 
ignored, as self-appointed censors campaign for the banning of 
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books—many of them widely ac- 
cepted literary works. The current 
censorship trend gathered mo- 
mentum about nine years ago, dur- 
ing the days of what has come to be 
known as “McCarthyism.” 

In Bartlesville, Oklahoma, for ex- 
ample, head librarian Ruth Brown 
was fired because she had given shelf 
space to such magazines as The New 
Republic, The Nation, Negro Di- 
gest and Soviet Russia Today. When 
Miss Brown protested this form of 
censorship and was supported by the 
Library Board, the City Commission 
appointed a new librarian by pass- 
ing a special ordinance. 

And in San Antonio, Texas, a 
band of “Minute Women” de- 


manded that 600 books written by 
authors they alleged to be Commu- 
nists or pro-Communist be stamped 
as such on the fly leaves of the books. 


The list included certain editions of 
Moby Dick and The Canterbury 
Tales (because they had been illus- 
trated by Left-Wing artist Rockwell 
Kent), along with volumes by per- 
sons who had allowed their names 
to be used by organizations with un- 
popular tinges: Albert Einstein’s 
Theory of Relativity, Thomas 
Mann’s Joseph in Egypt. 

But when San Antonio’s chief 
librarian, Julia Grothaus, resisted 
the effort to brand a book because 
of its author’s political views, the 
Minute Women lost out—and Miss 
Grothaus kept her job. 

About two years ago, the Uni- 
versity of California completed a 
survey of librarians in the state. The 
results are particularly important 
since many library authorities be- 
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lieve that similar conditions exist all 
over the U.S. The findings show that 
many competent librarians live in a 
state of fear. Approximately 20 per- 
cent of those questioned always 
avoid purchasing “controversial” 
books; more than 65 percent refrain 
from buying a book if they feel that 
its author may become controversial 
in the future; and 82 percent ad- 
mitted to some kind of restrictive 
measures—such as hiding books in 
locked cabinets, on “reserve”’ shelves 
or under the counter. 

One librarian, who asserted that 
she was “utterly opposed to censor- 
ship,” thought nothing of conceal- 
ing controversial books in a locked 
room. “Right now,” she reported, 
“we have 2,000 books locked away 
like that.” Several librarians ad- 
mitted that they had burned books. 


P epinmney there should be no 
cause for timidity among librar- 
ians, since our freedom to read has 
been espoused by outstanding Am- 
ericans through the years. Former 
Presidents Herbert C. Hoover and 
Harry S. Truman summarized their 
feelings in a joint statement three 
years ago: “If freedom means any- 
thing, it means the right to think. 
And the right to think means the 
right to read—anything, written 
anywhere, by any man, at any time.” 

And former President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower warned, “Don’t join the 
book burners. Don’t think you are 
going to conceal faults by concealing 
evidence that they ever existed. 
Don’t be afraid to go in your library 
and read every book, as long as any 
document does not offend your own 
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ideas of decency. That should be the 
only censorship.” 

A decade ago, the American Li- 
brary Association made its views on 
censorship clear in this five-point 
“Bill of Rights”: 

1. Books should be chosen for 
value. No author should be ez- 
cluded for reasons of race, reli- 
gion, nationality or politics. 

2. Libraries should contain ma- 
terial presenting all points of view 
on the problems and issues of our 
times; no book written by a sound 
authority should be removed be- 
cause of partisan disapproval. 

3. Censorship urged by “volun- 
teer arbiters of morals or political 
opinion” must be challenged by 
libraries which have a responsi- 
bility to provide public informa- 
tion and enlightenment. 

4. Libraries must enlist aid from 
scientists, educators and book pub- 
lishers to resist the stifling of free 
access to ideas. 

5. Libraries should welcome the 
use of their meeting rooms for 
“socially useful and cultural ac- 
tivities” on equal terms to all 
groups regardless of the beliefs 
and affiliations of their members. 

Furthermore, the A.L.A. ada- 
mantly opposes any form of brand- 
ing or labeling—that is, physically 
marking any book as immoral, com- 
munistic or “‘anti-” something, hence 
prejudicing the reader. 

Despite these safeguards, the 
forces of censorship are seemingly 
tireless and their attacks are not con- 
fined to small towns. In 1952, the 
Boston Post launched a crusade 
against communism by attacking the 
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oldest tax-supported library in 
America, the Boston Public Library. 
The newspaper charged that the 
library contained files of Pravda, 
Izvestia and “thousands of other 
Communist publications.” 

Thundered the Post: “We _ be- 
lieve that pro-Soviet literature 
should be supressed in our public 
libraries . . . to permit pro-Commu- 
nists to circulate their poison among 
our people is sheer stupidity.” 

The fight was close, with the li- 
brary’s board of trustees split wide 
open. Among those who rallied to 
the library’s support was Herbert 
Philbrick, former undercover agent 
for the F.B.I. and author of J Led 
Three Lives. He urged the library 
to make “more and not less infor- 
mation available to the American 
people to aid them in their fight 
against communism,” and even 
recommended additional Commu- 
nist documents that might be ac- 
quired for the shelves. 

Among the many justifications 
cited by would-be censors—obscen- 
ity, subversion, the author’s political 
shading, irreligion, crime and vio- 
lence, immorality, bad taste—ob- 
scenity undoubtedly causes the most 
controversy. 

But Dan Lacy, managing director 
of the American Book Publishers 
Council, along with many child psy- 
chologists, does not believe the pres- 
ence on library shelves of books with 
“sexy” passages is cause for alarm. 
“Most experts would agree that ex- 
posing children . . . to truly obscene 
material is undesirable,” Lacy says. 
“Few, if any, however, feel such 
material is of major consequence in 
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juvenile delinquency—not in com- 
parison with such factors as broken 
homes, parental delinquency, slum 
surroundings, racial discrimination, 
school maladjustments or, for that 
matter, the turbulent sexual drives 
of adolescents .. .” 

In 1959, children’s books came 
under attack from several sources. 
The Montgomery Home News, a 
weekly publication of the Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, chapter of The 
White Citizens Council, attacked 
The Rabbits Wedding, by Garth 
Williams, because it told the story 
of how a black rabbit married a 
white rabbit. “As soon as you pick 
up the book,” wrote one Southern 
newspaper columnist, “and open its 
pages you realize these rabbits are 
integrated.” 

When the censors did succeed in 
having the story removed from the 
open shelves of the Alabama Public 
Library Service Division, author 
Williams caustically commented 
he was “unaware that animals with 
white fur .. . were considered blood 
relations of white human beings.” 

Another 1959 case involved that 
famous children’s story The Three 
Little Pigs. A  segregationist in 
Miami, Florida, urged that it be 
swept off the bookshelves, claiming 
“clever integrationists” had doctored 
the old classic. In the illustrations, 
he charged, the white pig and the 
black-and-white pig had their homes 
destroyed, while the third pig—a 
black one—built the brick home that 
survived the wolf’s attack! 

These point up the degree to 
which communities can be agitated 
and panicked. And the librarian’s 
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position is made even more difficult 
when pressure is applied by nation- 
ally recognized groups whose inten- 
tions are often good. 

“We see no impropriety in any 
group’s expressing an opinion con- 
cerning the merits or demerits of a 
book,” states The Freedom to Read, 
a recent study on censorship pub- 
lished for the National Book Com- 
mittee. What the report does de- 
plore, however, is the undue use of 
pressure to enforce upon a whole 
community the literary or moral 
judgment of a particular group. 

Many of the people who warn 
against censorship believe that there 
should be more controversial books 
in our community libraries. “If there 
is one agency above all which has the 
power to put teeth into the principle 
of free speech, it is the public li- 


brary,” says Leon Carnovsky, asso- 
ciate editor of the Library Quarterly. 

Another outspoken defender of 
the freedom to read is poet Archi- 


bald MacLeish: “Any institution 
called a library . . . will inevitably 
contain books with whose arguments 
and conclusions many Americans— 
even, conceivably, all Americans— 
will violently disagree, as well as 
books whose language and observa- 
tions of human conduct millions will 
find offensive. . .. You have a right 
as a free man to read and know— 
because your intelligence depends 
on your reading and knowing— 
because the safety of the Republic 
depends on your intelligence.” 

What about your community? Are 
censors depriving you of your free- 
dom to read? 

There is one way to find out. Visit 
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your library. Look up books you 
know are controversial and charged 
with being “obscene” (like the Kin- 
sey Reports), “subversive” (books 
on communism), “irreligious” (a 
tract on atheism), “un-American” 
(works that paint an unflattering 
picture of the U.S., such as The Ugly 
American), “partisan” (stories hos- 
tile to your region), “racist” (books 
by Negro authors about problems in 
the South), or “in bad taste” (dis- 


Are such books readily available? 
Are they labeled or so hard to find 
that only an experienced researcher 
can dig them out? If so, then you 
and your neighbors owe it to your- 
selves to find out why. 

“The freedom to read,” says Judge 
Curtis L. Bok, “does not mean the 
right to sit by the fire with a book. 
It means the right to listen to a free 
voice speaking from the page, the 
right of that voice to speak fully... 


cussions of birth control, sex and 
marriage, even childbirth). 


and our right to reply in freedom or 
to remain quiet if we will.” 


FABLES OF THE FAMED 


KATHARINE CORNELL has always beerl an exacting and 
dedicated actress. In one Broadway show she performed 
a death scene perfectly and then lay motionless on the 
stage while other members of the cast delivered their 
final lines. 

Later, in her dressing room, a friend said, “Katharine 
was perfect in her last scene. After she was supposed to 
be dead, she never even moved a muscle. You could tell 
only by the slight tremor of her chest that she was 
alive at all.” 

Her father immediately said, “For heaven’s sake, don’t 
tell her that or tomorrow night she will stop breathing 


bed 
altogether. —FRANCES BENSON 


OPERA COMPOSER GIUSEPPE VERDI was once a member of 
the Italian Parliament. The role of legislator did not 
suit him, however. 

With each passing year, he devoted more and more 
time to his music and less and less to his parliamentary 
duties. One day, two of his fellow legislators became 
embroiled in a heated debate. While they argued, Verdi 
idly scribbled some notes on a scratch pad. 

Suddenly, he looked down and, with a start, realized 
what he was doing. He was setting the debate to music. 
That settled it. Shortly thereafter, Verdi handed in his 


resignation. —£. E. EDGAR 
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Science is tempting 
our increasingly 
particular palates with 
a whole menu 

of mouth-watering 
artificial flavors 





formulas 


are 
big 
business 


BY THEODORE IRWIN 


AST SUMMER, the makers of one 
L of the most popular soft drinks 
in America quietly revealed a revo- 
lutionary change in its formula—the 
first important switch in almost a 
century. In the past, like many soda 
pops, it was neither acid nor alka- 
line. Now it will be somewhat sharp 
or biting, and only a bit saccharine. 
“Public taste is changing,” ex- 
plained the company’s president. 

Champagne coming here from 
France is no longer “doux,” sweet- 
ened to “gotit Américain” (Ameri- 
can taste). Apparently we now pre- 
fer our bubbly “brut” (dry). “In 
the past ten years,” says Richard L. 
Blum Jr., chairman of the Cham- 
pagne Importers Committee, 
‘Americans seem to have developed 
a more sophisticated palate, seeking 
a subtle savor.” 

Today we have pumpkin-flavored 
ice cream, cigarettes with “a wisp 
of menthol,” barbiturates that taste 
like passion fruit, mint ginger ale 
and chewing gum that smacks of 
carnations. One of the big-selling 
imitation flavors for foods in the 
East is a spicy, garlicky species called 
“kosher-type.” 

No doubt about it, the American 
citizenry today wants more gusta- 
tory sensations. We are becoming 
increasingly partial to distinctive 
flavor. With the first mouthful, we 
want to be sure of the taste; we 
don’t want to guess what we’re eat- 
ing or drinking. 

What lies behind this burgeon- 
ing trend toward discriminating 
palate appeal? 

“The public has become spoiled,” 
contends Fred Wesley, a flavor 
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chemist. “Our high standards of liv- 
ing have conditioned people’s taste 
buds to demand more pleasure.” 

Expert “flavorists” like Wesley 
have much to do with the virtually 
unnoticed changes in our taste ten- 
dencies. The flavor-making com- 
pany he works for, Fritzsche 
Brothers Inc. in New York, is part 
of an industry that constantly de- 
vises new or improved taste impres- 
sions for a wide variety of products. 

A rare breed, there are at present 
only 49 members of the Society 
of Flavor Chemists, each deeply 
grounded in organic chemistry. 
Somewhat like the alchemists of 
old, they blend science, art and 
imagination, creating their flavors 
out of fruits and other natural sub- 
stances such as herbs, spices and 
essential oils as well as aromatic 
chemicals. One firm alone, Givaudan 
Flavors Inc., has a “library” of more 
than 4,000 different taste expe- 
riences, ranging from blueberry to 
“imitation pizza pie flavor.” 

What goes into a typical flavor 
such as “wild cherry”? First, there’s 
the true extract of wild cherry fruit. 
But that has to be fortified. Added to 
the fruit extract is benzaldehyde, 
a synthetically prepared aromatic 
chemical that is considered the 
“soul” of the wild cherry flavor. 
Then come other aromatic chemi- 
cals—vanillin and fruit esters such 
as amyl acetate and amyl butyrate. 
Some flavor houses add essential oil 
of orange. Other aromatic chemi- 
cals are included which are kept a 
trade secret by the flavor creators. 

Food flavors represent a major 
effort, but the greatest challenge to 
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the flavorist fraternity is pharmaceu- 
ticals. “No matter how good an anti- 
biotic may be,” Fred Wesley points 
out, “the public will reject it if it 
has a strong medicinal taste.” 

Doctors find that if a drug is dis- 
agreeable the patient is apt not to 
take his prescription regularly or 
become nauseated when he does. 
With essential chemicals often odi- 
ous, the problem is to find a flavor 
that will make a drug palatable. 

Consider what happened with a 
widely used multifaceted cold rem- 
edy, developed by the Schering 
Corp., in which sodium salicylate is 
used as a painkiller. But salicylate is 
nauseating and hard to disguise. 
Research pharmacist Dr. Richard 
H. Barry tried hundreds of flavor 
combinations. At least three differ- 
ent flavor firms were consulted. 
After six months, Schering scientists 
finally came up with the tricky win- 
ner: a chocolate flavor heavily forti- 
fied with vanilla and rounded off 
with curagao orange and a dash of 
mint—cream soda! 

Research pharmacists at White 
Laboratories worked for 20 years to 
mask the acetylsalicylic acid taste 
in an antiheadache chewing gum, 
eventually arriving at an effective 
orange flavor. In the drug industry, 
according to a recent survey, the 
most popular flavor is cherry. Some 
rely on coconut flavor for sulfa prep- 
arations, banana-pineapple for anti- 
biotics, butterscotch for penicillin, 
apricot for bromides, a rum-peach 
combination for antihistamines. At 
least it’s no longer altogether un- 
pleasant to be sick. 

Back in the realm of food, cake 
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mixes, for example, have changed 
greatly. When a housewife baked 
her own cake, as recently as 15 years 
ago, she used extracts of vanilla, 
lemon or orange, perhaps some cin- 
namon, cloves and nutmeg. Arti- 
ficial liquid flavors in prepared cake 
mixes and puddings lost much of 
their character on grocery shelves. 
Then flavorists scored a_break- 
through, evolving powders with 
“sealed-in” flavors that didn’t evap- 
orate. Today you can buy an instant 
mix with burnt almond, cherry, but- 
terscotch, walnut and other flavors 
to delight the 9,000 taste buds on 
your tongue. 

With taste so vital in edibles, 
most of the large food processors 
have set up elaborate systems of 
tests. Often a newly flavored food is 
submitted to an expert “sensory” 
panel of men and women with such 
acutely developed taste sensitivity 
that they’re sometimes able to spot 
the salt when a single teaspoonful is 
dropped into ten gallons of water. 

At the General Foods Research 
Center in Tarrytown, New York, as 
many as 300 technical people may 
be called upon for savoring sessions 
of, say, 16 flavor formulations of wild 
cherry. Divided into groups of 24 
to 60 persons, they narrow the 
choice down to eight “different” 
cherry flavors. Then, after a panel has 
pinpointed the differences, a com- 
pany may send the product to a de- 
partment store for its first consumer 
preference test; after this the two or 
three favorites may go to the public 
for a nationwide preference vote, 
involving perhaps 3,000 or more 
families in a house-to-house canvass. 
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At latest count, 174 different ice 
cream flavors tempt us. The favor- 
ites are vanilla (53 percent) and 
chocolate (19 percent). At the 
Borden Co., Miss Jane Hsueh, a fla- 
vor specialist, dreams up a new fla- 
vor every two months. Among her 
latest is “banana bowl”’—banana, 
strawberry marble, chocolate chips 
and mixed nuts. 

Although American tastes are con- 
stantly expanding, evidently we’re 
not ready for some startling innova- 
tions. Recently, a soft drink com- 
pany asked the Givaudan Co. to 
devise a flavor with a “tea back- 
ground.” Natural tea, which loses its 
briskness and becomes cloudy after 
standing, ultimately has a flat taste. 
Ingeniously, the Givaudan chemists 
took some tea and added extracts of 
natural plants and fruits, blending 
them into a hybrid imitation tea 
flavor they called “Mintee.” But 
after all that effort, the project was 
pigeonholed as “too pioneering.” 

There’s no reluctance to add fla- 
vors to cigarettes, cigars and pipe 
tobacco. Here, we’re being given a 
forced education in taste discrimina- 
tion. When a cigarette boasts of its 
“hint of mint,” four out of five 
smokers may not notice the mint at 
all until they’re told to expect the 
taste. In many brands, filters have 
obviously screened out some of the 
original tobacco flavor. To replace 
or fortify it, many cigarettes contain 
such flavors as chocolate, honey, 
licorice, fruit essences and sugar 
from molasses or maple. These may 
be sprayed on the cured tobacco 
leaves as “top dressing,’ and 
“sauces” of flavoring substances are 
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added to correct deficiencies in to- 
bacco blend. 

Few people have ever smoked 
pure tobacco, just as we don’t gen- 
erally drink pure tomato juice ; what 
we get has spices and herbs to pro- 
vide the taste that appeals. It’s fla- 
vor that counts and Americans 
have become accustomed by now 
to the “something extra” that’s been 
added. 

There’s hardly a product we put 
to our lips that hasn’t been influ- 
enced by the flavor magicians. 

In chewing gum, the latest flavors 
to excite our taste buds are blue- 
berry, banana and chocolate. An 
exception is candy, where Ameri- 
cans, apparently still conservative, 
have not taken to flavors popular 
in other countries such as lavender, 
violet and rose water. 

For some dentifrices, flavor chem- 
ists face a tough job to overcome the 
usually bitter sudsing agent. They 
have had to create new compounds 
to keep tooth pastes “refreshing.” 
One example of a recent subtle 


change is in a Procter & Gamble 
fluoridated tooth paste which con- 
tains undelectable stannous fluoride. 
To appeal to children, the P&G ex- 
perts came up with an inspired solu- 
tion: a “bubble gum flavor.” 

To meet the demands of our 
spoiled or discriminating taste, pro- 
fessional flavor creators still run 
into problems they haven’t been 
able to solve. One is to produce a 
real, honest-to-goodness lemon-fla- 
vored ice cream. Another is to dupli- 
cate the flavor of freshly brewed 
coffee for a soft drink and to re- 
inforce the taste of instant coffee. 
Before inflation, this was known as 
the “million-dollar” flavor problem. 

While our cultivated taste buds 
are being bombarded with palate- 
flattering tangs and tinges, there’s 
evidently no end in sight. One of 
these days, the flavor alchemists may 
come up with even that most elusive 
of all savors—that of a juicy sirloin 
steak, which, some experts say, has a 
glorious aroma but is practically 


tasteless.  \ebé 


ALL TOO TRUE 


THE DANDELION Is another thing which, if given an inch, 


will take a yard. 


—Cleveland Graphite Bronze 


AMERICAN MOTORISTS TAKE good care of their cars. 
And they keep the pedestrians in good running condi- 


tion, too. 


—Houston Post 


THE WORST KIND of shindigs are those you get under 


the bridge table. 


—Northern Lights 


IT SEEMS a doctor is the only person you'll meet who 
doesn’t have a guaranteed cure for a cold. 
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——-MRS. NAN R. CVENGROS 
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BY DR. BERGEN EVANS 


Author of ‘‘A Dictionary of Contemporary American Usage’”’ 


A “ragamuffin”’ is ragged, but what has he to do with “‘muffins’’? 


Nothing whatever, no doubt to his 
own sorrow. Ragamoffyn first ap- 
peared in Langland’s Piers Plowman 
(1362-1399) where he was a devil 





and devils had strange names. Devils 
were notoriously dirty and the ideas 
of dirty, raggedness and deviltry 
that were associated in the word led 
it to be transferred, apparently, to 
any ragged, dirty or disreputable 
boy. The -muffin ending may be the 
same as the second element of cur- 
mudgeon, also a mysterious word. 
The muffin that we eat is probably 
the second part of pain mofflet mean- 
ing soft bread. (The modern French 
form is pain mollet.) 


Does a boy who is beaten receive a ‘‘whaling”’ or a “‘waling’’? 


The boy has no doubt about what he 
received, but the linguist is most 
uncertain. A wale is the mark or 
ridge raised on the flesh by the blow 
of a rod or lash; and if he is beaten 
hard enough, the boy will have some 
of these. They used to be as common 
on boys as freckles. However, since 
the word appeared, about 200 years 
ago, it has had the h in it. The elder 
Finn, when he was sober enough to 
catch him, used to whale Huck. So it 
may have originated in thrashing 
with a whalebone whip. Most likely 


30 


the two ideas—the raising of wales 
witha whalebone whip—were blended. 
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Why do the Mexicans call us ‘“‘gringos’’? 


There has long been a belief that the 
expression derived from the open- 
ing words of Robert Burns’ song 
“Green grow the rashes, O” which 
American soldiers sang in the Mexi- 
can War. However, linguists trace 


What are ‘‘weasel words’’? 





X 


In today’s usage weasel words are 
words with several possible mean- 
ings, so used that the utterer can 
weasel out of any commitment. Back 
of the expression one feels the swift 
furtiveness of the weasel, its sinuous 
ability to twist and turn and escape 
through crevices. According to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt (who popularized the 
expression over 40 years ago), the 


gringo to a Spanish-American word 
meaning “gibberish,” derived from 
the Spanish griego (Greek), which 
they use, as we do (“It’s Greek to 
me”), as a term indicating unin- 
telligibility. 


activity of the weasel referred to in 
the phrase was its habit of sucking 
eggs so that the meat is sucked out 
and just the shell remains. A weasel 
word was a word that sucked all the 
meaning out of some other word. 

Stewart Chaplin, an American 
writer who made up the expression 
about 60 years ago, illustrated by 
saying that a political party might 
consider adopting as a plank the 
statement that “The Public should be 
protected.” Before the plank is 
adopted, however, the word duly will 
be inserted before protected, so that 
it reads: “The Public should be duly 
protected.” That makes it completely 
safe and it will be accepted unani- 
mously amid wild cheers. 


Why is the word “‘deuce’’ used for ‘“‘devil’’? 


The deuce is the lowest throw at dice, 
and the disgust that the thrower has 
in his voice as he states “deuce” or 
“the deuce” has made it an expres- 
sion of exasperation and impatience 
ever since the Middle Ages. It was 
first used as a euphemism for the 
devil in the time of Cromwell. Crom- 
well forbade swearing and “the dev- 
il” was either regarded as swearing 
or feared to be so dangerously close 
to it that it was advisable to find 
some other name. And here was “the 
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” 


deuce,” conveniently beginning with 


the same letter and already charged 


with fury and disapproval. 
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wre CALL HIM BILL. Bill has just 

come from the courthouse where 
his wife was awarded a divorce and 
custody of their children on grounds 
of ... well, never mind the grounds. 
They weren’t the real reason. They 
rarely are. Nevertheless his wife got 
the divorce—and the children—and 
alimony. What did Bill get? That’s 
what Bill was churning over in his 
mind as he sat in his new home, the 
hotel room where he had hurried to 
think things out. For one thing, he’d 
got his freedom. And considering how 
bitter had been his quarrel with his 


¢ t wife, that was worth a good deal. But 
ormen what to do with it? Have a fling with 

f the “little black address book”? Bill 
O wasn’t thinking that way. He was re- 


the membering many things about his 


wife. Nice things. She had a sense of 


divorced humor, a bit sharp, but lively and 


very relieving in times of tension. If 
man he could just caress and kiss her this 

very moment—and she wouldn’t talk 
—he... But he knew she would talk. 
The fantasy faded away and he 
thought of the children. It was six 
o’clock, the time when he usually re- 





BY DR. DAVID GOODMAN 





Marriage counselor and lecturer Dr. Good- 
man is author of the book “A Parent’s Guide 
to the Emotional Needs of Children.” His 
syndicated column “What’s Best For Your 
Child” appears in 40 newspapers. 

I 








turned from work. “Did you have a 
hard day, Daddy?” his six-year-old 
Barbara would always ask, climbing 
up for her kiss. Little David, two and 
a half, would clamor for his turn. 
“IT was a good boy today, Daddy. I 
flushed the toilet.” Little David was 
being toilet trained. This was his 
pride, his gift of goodness to his 
parents. All of a sudden Bill felt an 
overwhelming desire to hear his 
voice, to know he had a good boy who 
wanted to please him. He dialed the 
familiar number. “It’s ...It’s... 
It’s Daddy!’ No other words would 
come. Luckily, talk was easier for 
the children. Barbara did ask if he 
had had a hard day. And David in 
tiny treble piped in: “I flushed the 
toilet today, Daddy.” In a few min- 
utes they had to hang up. Supper was 
ready. And they’d run out of things 
to say to a Daddy remote and invis- 
ible. Bill put down the phone with a 
feeling of helpless anxiety. Would 
Barbara and David come to love him 
less? His wife was an intelligent 
woman, aware of the emotional needs 
of children. But she was also capable 
of deep and enduring anger. Might 
she not begin to turn them against 
him? What kind of a man would 


David become without a masculine 

































He lives 
with guilt, 
a stranger 
to his 
children, 
frustrated 
and 
rootless 
in the 
unexpected 
prison of 
his new 
“freedom” 





figure to serve as a daily guide? And 
Barbara, what would she feel about 
men when she began dating? Bill 
began to feel a guilt that would 
haunt him every waking hour. 


ly MY YEARS of experience as a 
marriage counstlor I’ve found 
that the bitterest pill for the divorced 
man is losing contact with his chil- 
dren. But one of the ground rules of 
divorce is that, regardless of who 
was right or who was wrong, the wife 
nearly always gets custody. The 
mother is physically closer and more 
useful to the children in their daily 
lives. But fathers may be emotion- 
ally very close and useful to the chil- 
dren, too. Divorce settlements too 
often disregard the vital role fathers 
should play in the healthy develop- 
ment of children’s personality. 

“T have all my problems solved, 
my social problem, my sex problem, 
my money problem,” one successful 
businessman told me soon after his 
divorce. “But there are two prob- 
lems that I face every week end that 
I cannot solve—my children.” 

“The loneliest hour in my life,” 
said another father, “is on Sunday 
night when I return to my own 
empty apartment after I have taken 
the children home. I just sit there 
and look at the walls. It hurts!” 

Still another father was especially 
distressed to note his son’s feeling of 
divided loyalties: “When I go to 
visit my young son, he won’t kiss me 
if his mother is in the room, nor will 
he kiss his mother either. He is so 
confused, poor fellow!” 

Visitation isn’t parenthood, the 
fathers soon learn. Some find the re- 
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lationship intolerable. “I can’t stand 
this vicarious fatherhood, especially 
now that my wife has remarried,” 
one frustrated father exclaimed. “I 
take a slow burn every time I hear 
them call her new husband ‘Daddy.’ 
It’ll tear the guts out of me, but I 
am going to surrender all visitation 
rights and allow the children to 
take the name of their stepfather.” 

You'd be surprised how many feel 
this is better for the children in the 
long run. Even welfare organizations 
usually urge that the child become 
absorbed in his new family. But the 
divorced father is pushed ever more 
into the background of his children’s 
lives. The direct cut comes when his 
own children, ashamed to acknowl- 
edge the divorce status, reject him 
in front of others. One father went 


to pick up his daughter for a few 


hours. A playmate passed by. The 
daughter introduced her father as 
“a friend of mine.” 

Cynically, some divorced fathers 
declare all they’re good for now is 
money: “The only time I hear from 
my college daughter is when she 
wants a check.” 

Because the divorced father feels 
a special need to win his children’s 
good will, he thinks up attractive 
things to do and interesting places 
to go to on week ends, the usual visit- 
ing time. The children come to ex- 
pect something extraordinary each 
week, but the father has no real 
feeling for these bizarre activities. 
He would like just to be home with 
them, have pancakes for breakfast 
and read the funnies together. 

The picture of the carefree male 
divorcé, at liberty to play poker or 
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dally in romance is far from the 
truth. Divorced men are usually em- 
bittered by the “raw deal” they feel 
they have received from the courts 
and overwhelmed by the enormity 
of their difficulties and their griefs. 
The stories divorced men tell me 
are drab, not dramatic. 

The divorced man has a strange- 
ly ambivalent attitude toward wom- 
en. He wants them, he needs them, 
but at the same time he doesn’t quite 
trust them. Hidden at the very cen- 
ter of his soul are plaguing doubts 
about his prowess as a lover. In his 
need to rationalize his defeat, he is 
quick to find fault with women. 

In discussions on sex with divorced 
men I hear statements like this: 
“My sexual affairs are pleasant but 
shallow. I want to be in love. I want 
to be married again but somehow or 
other I can’t fall in love.” Or, “If a 
woman yields too easily, I don’t like 
her for it. I don’t enjoy it.” Or, “I 
can’t get along with any woman who 
hasn’t been married.” 

Most of these men say they look 
forward to being married again. But 
many continually find excuses for 
not taking the final plunge. Inability 
to overcome suspicions and fears 
born of their past experience or 
doubts about their sexual potency, 
stand in the way of learning again 
to trust and love a woman. There 
are more than 1,106,000 divorced 
men still unmarried. 

Money is another serious problem 
to the divorced man. Take Tom who 
earned $200 a week after taxes. The 
court awarded his wife $100 for her 
care and the needs of their two 


children. This left him $100, a tidy 
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sum you might say for one person’s 
needs. But it wasn’t enough on 
which to marry again in the social 
group to which Tom belonged. 

In fact, Tom found it hardly 
enough to maintain his own small 
apartment and allow him something 
of a social life. Nonmarital dating 
is very expensive. Take a woman out 
to dinner, perhaps to the theater 
also (and, oh, how divorced men 
feel the need to go out with a 
woman!) and his budget is shot. 

“T guess I'll have to earn more 
money,” Tom said. Many other di- 
vorced men say the same thing. 
Strangely enough, however, they just 
can’t seem to summon up the energy 
to do so without the spur of a wife 
and children. Thus, in the most im- 
portant phase of a man’s life, his 
career, the divorced man is apt to be 
listless and inactive. In his work 
life, as in his love life, the divorced 
man is often a defeated man. 

Part of this is because the man in 
a divorce is the one whose pattern of 
life is disrupted. ““What people don’t 
seem to realize,” oe unhappy “liber- 
ated” man told me, “is that I’m liv- 
ing in a furnished room with nothing 
but my suitcase, some clothes and 
my grandfather’s silver-backed hair- 
brushes. Helen and the kids have the 
car, the house and everything that’s 
in it, including my power tools. All 
our friends are out there and life 
keeps going along for them. I’ve had 
to start all over again.” 

In a society of married couples 
there is little room for the divorced 
man. He will get at least one invita- 
tion from each of his married 
friends, more if there is an unmar- 
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ried woman relative in the family, 
but soon the invitations cease. Week 
nights are the worst. He throws his 
TV dinner into the oven and waits. 
After dinner, he waits some more. 
Reads. Looks at the walls. Some- 
times he thinks that he’ll be climb- 
ing those walls someday. 

This is the plight of about 380,000 
newly divorced men each year. The 
pressing question is, what can they 
do about it? 

I have never seen such a wistful 
look as comes to the face of a di- 
vorced man when, as counselor, I 
suggest that there are ways that he 
can resolve his difficulties. 

First of all, I advise, keep busy. 
Work is the great healer, the best 
stabilizer of the distraught soul. The 
divorced man needs to nourish his 
pride by success on the job. Next, 
cultivate a philosophy of life or a 
religion. When everything has seem- 
ingly gone to pieces in your life, you 
need to believe there is an orderly 
world of ideas, of spiritual truth. 

Find comfort and practical help 
by getting together with people who 


have similar problems. “Parents 
Without Partners, Inc.,” a national 
organization now going into its 
fourth year, (main office is at 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y.) 
offers divorced and widowed parents 
a place to talk out their troubles, 
share experiences with others and 
receive sound and inspiring advice 
from leading psychiatrists, doctors, 
lawyers and social workers. 

But the final solution is learning to 
love again. Not other women, but one 
other woman whom he can truly 
love and who can truly love him is 
the ultimate need of the divorced 
man. The man we called Bill found 
her in the person of a divorcée with 
children of her own—not necessarily 
the best answer, but good for Bill. 

“For the first time in years,” said 
Bill, after his second marriage, “I 
feel like a whole person again.” 

His new wife had gone through 
the feminine counterpart of what he 
had suffered. How well did each 
now know the value of love! How 
preciously would each now guard 
their marriage! eb 


CANDID COMMENTS 


DESCRIPTION OF a pessimist: If you gave him an inch, 


he’d measure it. 


NEVER ARGUE with 


information! 


NEWSPAPERMEN OFTEN USE the editorial “we” 


your 


—General Features Corp. 


doctor; he has _ inside 


—Brockton Enterprise-Times 


so the 


reader will think there are too many of them to lick. 


—KATHRYN MC CULLOUGH 


ALWAYS FORGET the past. No man ever backed into 


prosperity. 
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Barbara held a 
$92-a-week Government 
job when Kim hired 

her 17 months ago. Now 
she earns more than 
$100 a week, with all 
expenses paid, and 

lives in Kim’s $100,000 
Bel Air home. A 

liberal arts graduate of 
Chicago’s Wright 
Junior College, she can’t 
take shorthand, but 
types Kim’s dictation 

at 75 words per 

minute (top, right). 
After work they unwind 
playing cards in 

the pool (lower, right) 
or trying on the 

crazy hats Kim uses 
when she travels 
incognito. Despite their 
boss-secretary 
relationship, they’re 
still warm friends. 

Says Kim, 28: “I feel 
close to Barb because 
we still share many 

of the same problems. 
In show business, 

it’s hard to know who’s 
sincere. But Barb is 
always down-to-earth.” 











Barbara helps Kim fix torn mosquito netting over poolside 

shelter. Inside are their sleeping bags. “In warm weather we often 
sleep outdoors,” says Barbara. She loves California’s 

sunny weather, but Kim prefers New York City’s brisker climate. 
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In Hollywood projection room, self-critical Kim studies 

her performance in Pepe, as Barbara fends off an incoming phone 
call. “Kim and I sound alike on the phone,” she laughs. 
“Sometimes people can’t tell which one of us they’re talking to.” 
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Brunette Barbara has traveled 

more than 20,000 miles with Kim, including 
a trip to Europe. Last winter, 

they drove a tiny, overloaded Renault (left) 
from New York to Chicago as a 

surprise Christmas gift for Kim’s sister. 
Barbara also acts as Kim’s 

movie stand-in. “She gets so nervous,” says 
Kim, “that I have to put on her 

make-up and drive her to the studio.” 











Occasionally, Kim and Barbara double-date. “A star like Kim 
usually wears her evening gowns only a few times 
—then I inherit them. Luckily, we wear the same size—12.” 





Barbara watches from side lines as photographers mob Kim at 
movie premiére. “I never get bored being a spectator 
around Kim. She’s introduced me to hundreds of new people.” 








Taking their Great Dane, Warlock, out 

for romp on beach, Barbara pauses to read movie 
script for Kim. “She knows me so well,” 

Kim says, “that I value her judgment.” A bachelor 
girl, Barbara is rarely lonely. “She’s 

an independent person,” claims Kim, “and so am I.” 
Barbara insists they never quarrel. 

“T can sense if Kim’s upset and she knows my edgy 
signs, so we get out of each other’s 

way. We also manage to separate our business ag 
personal lives. After work, Kim cuts my 

hair, cooks our meals and thinks up sponta 

ways for us to have fun—a drive-in 

movie, shooting pool or playing chess. S 

me feel like Alice in Wonderland!” Wit — 














Put it all together, 
it spells... 





JETS AND JESTS 


THE NEW electronic plane was pre- 
pared for take-off. The door opened 
automatically, the steps came out 
automatically, the rug rolled down 
automatically and waiting people 
boarded the plane. 

The rug rolled itself up, the steps 
electronically lifted and withdrew, 
the door closed and locked itself, 
and the plane took off. The electron- 
ic loud-speaker came on: “Ladies 
and gentlemen, you are flying in the 
first electronic airplane. Everything 
is done electronically. You have no 
pilot or copilot. You have nothing 
to worry about—you have nothing 
to worry about—you have nothing to 
worry about—”  —sas. . a. oxsrartivc 


WHEN MY NEIGHBOR decided to take 
her baby across country to join her 
husband who was in service, I re- 
marked to my four-year-old daugh- 
ter that I hoped the flight wouldn’t 
make the baby sick. “Well,” she ex- 
plained patiently, “if he can ride in 
a diaper in a stork’s mouth, he won’t 
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get sick on a jet! —MRS. WILLA HAMMOND 


TWO TOURISTS, en route by jet to 
Hawaii, got into a discussion over 
whether you pronounce the name of 
the 50th state “Hawaii” or “Havaii.” 
They bet each other $50, the wager 
to be decided by asking the first 





fellow they met at the airport. 
Down the ramp they came and 
there stood a gentleman in native 
garb. “We’re trying to settle a 
bet,” one of the tourists explained. 
“Do you pronounce it ‘Hawaii’ or 
‘Havaii’?” 
The man replied, “Havaii.” 
The man who backed “Hawaii” 
paid off the bet, and said to the 
stranger, “I guess I was stupid. How 
long have you been in Havaii?” 
“Two veeks.” —ROBERT MILLER 


A NEW YoRK gentleman drove his 
wife to the airport and put her on a 
jet for Miami Beach. Then he fought 
his way back home through the 
bumper to bumper rush-hour traffic. 
He finally arrived there and wearily 
ascended the front steps to find a 
telegram waiting. He opened it 
and read, “Arrived safely. Love, 


Patricia.” —SVELYN MULKEEN 


A MAN WAS complaining that he had 
just bought a prefabricated house, 
and that it had cost him $50,000. 
“Fifty thousand!” exclaimed a 
friend. “That’s a lot of money!” 
“Yes,” said the homeowner. “It is, 
but I told the factory I wanted it 
right away, and they sent it to me 


by jet.” —£DGAR SHELLEY 





Mother. 


Why is the Lady Ronson Superbe rated best* 
among women’s shavers? It understands that 
women’s legs and underarms are 2 different 
shaving problems. (1) Ronson's contour head 


~ Shaves legs quickly and cleanly.(2) Ronson's 


exclusive Trimette gently shaves underarms. 
in velvet evening bag with mirror-lid. $19.50." 


(Ready for a new Ronson shaver? Then trade- 
in your old electric shaver at most stores.) 
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When C.B.S.’ 
Dan Schorr and 
U.S.S.R.’s 

Mr. K. meet 
head-on— 
sparks and 
fur fly; 

and Nikita 
doesn’t always 
come out 

on top 


He 
wisecracks 
with 
Khrushchev 


SHELDON ARNOLD 





T THE LAST UNITED NATIONS General 

Assembly session, Columbia Broad- 
casting System’s newsman Daniel Schorr 
secured the shortest Nikita Khrushchev 
interview on record. Just after former 
President Eisenhower’s speech, Schorr, 
equipped with a wireless microphone, 
buttonholed the Soviet Premier. “Mr. 
Khrushchev,” he asked in Russian, “what 
did you think of President Eisenhower’s 
speech?” “I,” replied Khrushchev, “am 
going to lunch.” But Khrushchev is not 
always so terse with Schorr. He has been 
known, upon spotting the 44-year-old 
American newsman, to boom, “Ah, 
there’s old Schorr, my sputnik.” He has 
frequently exchanged pointed banter 
with Schorr at cocktail parties. And oc- 
casionally the world Communist leader 
has come out second best. Khrushchev 
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first became aware of Schorr, then 
C.B.S.’ Moscow man, when the net- 
work did a one-hour telecast with 
the Soviet chief in 1957. “This was 
Khrushchev’s first TV interview any- 
where,” Schorr explains. “He was 
delighted and connected me with it.” 

Khrushchev later complimented 
the American for his “honest report- 
ing” on the program. This puzzled 
Schorr, who says, “All we did was 
show the film.” Last spring, in an 
Austrian town, the Premier was 
making his standard speech on com- 
munism, under which everybody’s 
grandchildren are supposed to live. 
Suddenly he spotted Schorr in the 
crowd and announced, “Ah, there’s 
Mr. Schorr. He’s already been con- 
vinced, but he has to go on writing 
nasty stuff about us or his capitalist 
bosses won’t pay him.” 

For an instant Schorr (who is so 
far from being convinced that for 
a long time he couldn’t even get 
into the Soviet Union) was stunned. 
Then he said softly, “Mr. Khrush- 
chev, I’m sure we could argue the 
point for a long time, but should we 
do it on neutral territory?” 

Khrushchev realized where he 
was, grinned, and subsided. Schorr 
says happily, “That’s the first time 
I ever really beat him.” 

One technique Schorr has de- 
veloped for turning aside the Prime 
Minister’s bellicosity is to throw 
some of his own catch phrases back 
at him. On one occasion, when the 
Premier began to roar, Schorr 
chided him, “Mr. Khrushchev, 
you're not coexisting.” 

The Soviet leader usually sees the 
joke. Schorr reports, “Khrushchev 
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likes people who can stand up to 
him.” But Schorr does not often 
come out ahead in these exchanges. 

In 1957, for example, while 
Schorr was in Moscow, Khrushchev 
scheduled a trip to Czechoslovakia, 
then mysteriously delayed it. Schorr, 
encountering the Premier at a re- 
ception, decided to pump him sub- 
tly. He began, “You know, Mr. 
Khrushchev, you say our people are 
slaves of capitalism. And we say 
your people are slaves of commu- 
nism. But I’m the poor fellow who’s 
a slave of both.” 

“How so?” Khrushchev asked. 

“Well, you said you were going 
to Czechoslovakia. So I got all the 
visas and made arrangements to go, 
and now you delay the trip, and 
nobody will even tell me why. I’m 
a slave of both systems.” 

Khrushchev cocked his eye quiz- 
zically at Schorr, and said, “Mr. 
Schorr, we will try to liberate you 
from one of those slaveries.” 

In 1956, after Khrushchev re- 
turned to Moscow from a hunt- 
ing trip with Marshal Tito of 
Yugoslavia, Moscow was rife with 
rumors of an impending secret 
meeting of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party. 

How to find out if such a meeting 
was imminent? 

Schorr said, “You know, Mr. 
Khrushchev, I, too, would like to 
take a hunting vacation.” 

“Splendid,” said Khrushchev. 

“Only I’m not sure I could go,” 
said Schorr. 

“Why not?” asked the Prime 
Minister. 

“Well, I hear there’s to be a 
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meeting of the Central Committee,” 
Schorr said. “And I don’t know if 
I should be away from Moscow.” 

Khrushchev crooked his finger. 
“Come here,” he said. He whis- 
pered into the correspondent’s ear, 
“You want to go hunting for three 
weeks? Well, you can.” He paused. 
“Because if necessary .. .” the whis- 
per became a boom, “. . . we'll have 
the meeting without you. Ho, ho!” 

In 1958, after a trip to the US., 
Schorr was refused a Soviet re-entry 
visa. The Kremlin wished to be 
free of him since the reporter had 
developed techniques for reinserting 
censored material into his short- 
wave broadcasts. Schorr wanted a 
visa to accompany Eisenhower on 
his intended visit to the U.S.S.R. in 
1960. He saw his chance one day 
last spring, while riding through the 
French countryside in a special train 
with Khrushchev. The Premier in 
one of his news conferences invited 
several newsmen aboard to apply for 
Soviet visas. 

Suddenly Schorr popped up over 
one of the seats and asked, “What 
about me, Mr. Khrushchev? May I 
have a visa?” 


Khrushchev eyed him specula- 
tively. “You have caused us some 
trouble in the past, Mr. Schorr,” the 
Premier said at last, “but yes, you 
may have a visa.” 

But Schorr got scooped on his own 
visa story. At the first stop of the 
Khrushchev train, he telephoned 
his C.B.S. boss, John Day (then 
vice president in charge of news), 
in New York. 

“Khrushchev says I can go back 
to Russia,” he announced. 

“I know,” Day said tartly. “It 
came over the United Press Inter- 
national wire an hour ago.” U.P.I. 
had had a radio-telephone on the 
train. Actually, Schorr never picked 
up the visa, for Eisenhower can- 
celed his trip. 

It was during that same tour of 
France that Schorr managed once 
more to top the Premier. Catching 
sight of Schorr at a_ reception, 
Khrushchev raised his glass and 
cried, “To truth!” Without hesita- 
tion, Schorr lifted his own glass to 
the Premier and responded: “To 
truth—and to being allowed to re- 
port it from your country.” 

Then he drank deeply. i 


WHERE’S THE BAR? 


A MAN OF CONVIVIAL HABITS bought a prefabricated 
house, and after a few drinks put it together himself. 
Then with pride, he invited some friends over and was 


showing them through. 


“What puzzles me, though,” he admitted, “is that 
when I go down into the basement, I come out on the 


roof.” 


“No wonder,” snorted one of his friends. “You've got 


it upside down!” 
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HE STORY OF THE BUGLE CALL “TAPS” is as haunting as the musical 
notes themselves. With the coming of the Civil War, businessman 
Daniel Butterfield went into action as a colonel of the 12th New York 
Regiment. Ultimately he became a major general. Though without 
formal musical training, Butterfield had an extraordinary ear for music. 
In the maelstrom of battle, he found his brigade responding to other bri- 
gade bugle calls and vice versa. The confusion was costly so he com- 
posed an original bugle call for his brigade. Then one night at Harri- 
son’s Landing in July 1862, when the bugler sounded the final call of the 
day, “Extinguish Lights,” Butterfield said to Gen. Daniel Sickles, “That 
call sounds too formal.” In the morning he called for someone to take 
down the new call he had arranged by ear. Then he summoned the bri- 
gade bugler. “Blow these notes,” he said. He made minor changes and 
ordered the call used as the last call of the day in his brigade. It was 
known as “Taps” probably because it was often tapped out on a drum. 
Soon “Taps” was popular in Northern and Confederate camps. But 
it was not officially adopted by the U.S. Army until 1874. A quarter of 
a century later, a reunion of veterans of the North and South took 
place at Gettysburg. Late on the second day a bugler went to Little 
Round Top, stood at attention, raised bugle to lips and blew “Taps.” 
As the notes rolled over Cemetery Ridge, to echo across Willoughby 
Run, re-echo on Culp’s Hill and over Round Top, every veteran came 
to attention. When the final note had sounded, they moved en masse 
toward Little Round Top. Instinctively they were answering again 
that “last call.” It was inevitable that “Taps” should come to be 
sounded over the graves of soldiers and sailors; but to regard it as a 
dirge is to miss its real implications. Butterfield himself said he meant 
the call to be one of “comfort and peace.” Appropriately, Butterfield 
is buried at West Point; the rock formations there make it perhaps 
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the finest place in the world to listen to the call of “Taps.” \i¥ 





By Gerald Walker and Donald A. Allan 
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Pee HISTORIANS digging to find 
the ways in which destiny marked 
John F. Kennedy for her own will have 
to go to that tree-shaded citadel of 
American learning known as Harvard 
Yard. “Right here,” President Ken- 
nedy’s college roommate, Congressman 
Torbert H. ‘‘Torby’’ Macdonald of 
Massachusetts, said on a recent Har- 
vard visit, “right here is where it all 
began.” There were, of course, many 
all-important steps on the road to The 
White House—the tradition of politics 
in the Kennedy-Fitzgerald clan, the 
senior Kennedy’s determination to 
bring his children up free from blue- 
blood Boston’s discrimination against 
“the Irish,” the young millionaire’s 
drive to justify his wealth in service 
and his vow to fill the shoes of a poli- 
tically talented older brother, killed in 
the war. But the Harvard years, from 
1936-40, were the ones when young 
Kennedy discovered within himself the 
qualities and interests that he has 
since relied on to gain his highest am- 
bitions, and on which the nation will 
rely during the next four critical years. 
That Kennedy recognizes Harvard’s 
importance in his life was made clear 
early in his Presidential campaign, 
when he surrounded himself with a 
brain trust of Cambridge professors 
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and graduates. So many Harvard 
men have been given posts in the 
new Administration that a_post- 
election joke predicted “pretty soon 
Harvard won’t have anything left 
but Radcliffe.” 

Oddly enough, Harvard was Jack 
Kennedy’s second choice. He en- 
rolled first in Princeton, partly to 
escape the dominating influence of 
brother Joe Jr., the family’s first- 
born, who was already making his 
mark in Harvard life. But illness 
forced Jack to drop out in the first 
term. In the fall of 1936 he bowed 
to the inevitable, and turned up at 
“The Yard,” just as his father had 
in 1908. The senior Kennedy was 
breaking barriers of prejudice when 
he made the unusual (for a Boston 
Irishman) choice of Harvard. Jack 
had other things to prove. 

At first it was in sports. He was 
one of 35 who ran for president of 
his freshman class, but was elimi- 
nated on the first ballot. As a fresh- 
man, Kennedy went out for the 
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overturned, 
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Macdonald and 
Kennedy 
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Then Jack 
quipped: “Well 
pal, we 

didn’t make it, 
did we?” 


football, swimming and golf teams, 
and made the squad—though never 
first string—in all three. He met 
Macdonald—later an All-American 
halfback—through football. 


“As we were getting out of our 
uniforms before taking showers one 


day,” Macdonald recalls, “I was 
kidding some of the boys about play- 
ing top-ranked Southern California 
instead of Yale. While I was clown- 
ing, I’d noticed there was one tall, 
skinny, thatch-haired player grin- 
ning away and obviously wise to me. 
Afterward he came over and intro- 
duced himself. We soon became 
good friends. Besides sports, we had 
the common bond of a similar sense 
of humor. 

“For example, I'll never forget 
a trip we made in France during 
the 1939 summer vacation. We were 
wedged into the cramped front seat 
of a rickety jalopy we’d rented to 
drive from Paris to the Riviera for 
a party. The guy we'd rented it 
from must’ve spotted us for a pair of 
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green college kids, for the car was a 
real lemon, shaking and continually 
bucking to the right. 

“Jack, who’s not the world’s most 
conservative driver, was at the 
wheel when the car gave one un- 
controllable lurch and we slipped 
off the right shoulder of the road, 
skidded on our top for 30 feet and 
ended upside-down with our bag- 
gage strewn all over the landscape. 

“In the silence after the crash, as 
we were literally standing on our 
heads in the overturned car, Jack 
looked sidewise at me and said in a 
casual tone, “Well, pal, we didn’t 
make it, did we?” 

The incident is typical of the 
President’s dry, understated wit. It 
is a side of him that didn’t appear 
often during the campaign, but is 
now sparkling from time to time in 
his handling of the press. 

Kennedy was doggedly deter- 
mined to make first-string end on 
Harvard’s freshman football team. 
He persuaded Macdonald to stay 
after practice and throw him pass 
after pass until it got too dark to 
see the ball. “You couldn’t help be- 
ing impressed by the way he drove 
himself,” Macdonald says. Fresh- 
man coach Henry Lamar com- 
mented in a postseason review: 
“The most adept pass catcher was 
John Kennedy, but his lack of 
weight was a drawback.” 

Nevertheless, when he failed to 
make the team he wasn’t discour- 
aged, but put so much into his play 
on the junior varsity that he ended 
up with a serious back injury. In 
these early Harvard days setbacks 
were more significant than successes 
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in Kennedy’s life, and he proved he 
could take them in stride. 

He wanted, too, to win a starting 
place in the backstroke for the 
swimming team’s all-important meet 
with Yale. A week before the race 
he went to the infirmary with flu. 
Fearing that the bland infirmary 
diet would weaken him, Jack had 
his roommate smuggle in steaks and 
malteds. Then, with Macdonald’s 
connivance, he’d sneak out in the 
afternoon and practice swimming at 
the pool in the Indoor Athletic 
Suilding when no one was around. 
It didn’t work. The illness threw off 
his form just enough, so that his spot 
on the team was taken over by Rich- 
ard Tregaskis (who later won fame 
as a war correspondent and author 
of Guadalcanal Diary). 

“Looking back now,” Macdonald 
reflects, “I can see where it might 
be dismissed as college rah-rah stuff. 
But the important thing was that 
he had once again made the maxi- 
mum effort. He never second- 
guessed himself. ‘Learn from the 
past,’ he’d say, ‘but don’t dwell on 
it. Move up or out, never back.’ ” 

Harold S. (Hal) Ulen, retired 
Harvard swimming coach, echoes 
Macdonald’s analysis: “I had Jack 
Kennedy on my Harvard teams for 
three years,” he said, “and I remem- 
ber him very vividly. He was a fine 
kid, frail and not too strong, but al- 
ways giving it everything he had. He 
was more of a team man than an 
individualist and, in fact, was so 
modest that he used to hide when 
news photographers would come 
around to take pictures of the team. 

“Sometimes, if I put the stop 
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watch on him for a sprint and his 
time didn’t satisfy him, he’d get a 
little depressed, but that’s all. He 
was the kind of kid who’d bounce 
right back strong.” 

Intellectually, the future Presi- 
dent was slow to find the field of his 
special aptitudes. At first his grades 
were run-of-the-mill. At Choate, the 
exclusive boarding school where he 
prepared for college, Kennedy was 
constantly goaded by his father to 
do better. “Maybe Dad thinks I’m 
alibiing but I am not,” he wrote his 
mother from school. “I have also 
been doing a little worrying about 
my studies because of what he said 
about me starting off great and 


then going down, sunk in.” 

Dr. Payson Wild, now Dean of 
Faculties at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, but then Kennedy’s Harvard 
tutor and professor of government, 


recalls his most famous student this 
way: “I remember him as very shy 
and very determined. I’d had his 
brother Joe, too, and I remember 


Jack saying that he had to work hard 


for his grades, unlike Joe who could 
cram all one night and get good 
marks. Jack didn’t get the best marks 
at first, but he was very earnest 
and very diligent about not wast- 
ing his time. He was always punctual 
for our sessions, and he always had 
his assignments completed.” 

In the first two years at Harvard 
he took the “gentleman’s C”’ in most 
subjects. “Kennedy is surprisingly 
able when he gets down to work,” 
one professor reported at the time. 
“His preparation may be spotty, but 
his general ability should bolster 
him up. A commendable fellow.” 

American campuses in the late 
°30s were passionate battlegrounds 


When 
Macdonald 
tried to 

step into an 
argument 
between Jack 
and brother 
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off in 

no uncertain 
terms.” 





of ideological extremes—pacifists, 
socialists, interventionists, isolation- 
ists—and as historian James Mac- 
Gregor Burns points out, there is 
significance in “what young Ken- 
nedy did not do at Harvard.” 

Kennedy steered clear of political 
controversy and such organizations 
as the Harvard Liberal Union or 
the Young Democrats. He was mod- 
erately active in extracurricular af- 
fairs, joining the Harvard Crimson, 
the Hasty-Pudding Institute of 1770 
(the social club which, among other 
things, stages an annual musical 
comedy), St. Paul’s Catholic Club 
and the Spee Club, one of the more 
exclusive campus eating clubs. 

“Jack had the ability to be part 
of many different groups with vary- 
ing interests,” his former roommate 
explains. ‘““He was equally at home 
with the athletic crowd and with 
the more intellectual group at the 
Crimson. This ability to share in 
a wide range of interests, without 
getting tied to one narrow group, 
foreshadowed his demonstrated 
knack for political coalitions.” 

Rooming with a millionaire’s son 
wasn’t difficult for Macdonald, 
whose father was a high school 
coach, because he and Jack Ken- 
nedy were alike in many ways. 
Among other things, neither was a 
fastidious housekeeper. 

According to Macdonald, Ken- 
nedy’s system of dressing was sim- 
ple: put on the first articles of 
clothing he saw when he got up in 
the morning. This usually worked 
out to be a baggy tweed jacket, un- 
pressed suntans and, often, un- 
matched socks and unshined loafers. 
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This sartorial informality was a 
Kennedy trade-mark well into his 
years in Congress. 

“One time he was changing his 
clothes to go out, heaving his things 
into a heap in the middle of the 
floor,” Macdonald reminisced after 
the election. “I told him to watch 
the way he was throwing things 
around our room because it was get- 
ting to look like a rummage sale. 

“ “Don’t get sanctimonious,’ Jack 
warned me. ‘Whose stuff do you 
think I’m throwing mine on top of? 
Yours!’ We never returned to the 
subject again.” 

Kennedy’s magic appeal for 
women voters is a mystery to his 
Harvard classmates. As a student 
he was nice-looking, with a natural- 
ly reserved manner, brightened by 
flashes of a “blarney” smile. He was 
a skinny six-footer in those days, 
fighting with tonic to control his 
shock of bushy hair. Jack and his 
inseparable roommate double-dated, 
alternating between girls at Smith 
College (Jack’s preference, accord- 
ing to Macdonald) and Vassar. On 
the long drive to Vassar the boys 
would take turns at the wheel. While 
Torby drove, Jack would snooze. 
Macdonald is still impressed with 
Kennedy’s ability to go to sleep al- 
most at will—a talent which proved 
invaluable on campaign hauls. 

When it came to food and drink, 
Kennedy was indifferent to the pos- 
sibilities of high living he could 
afford. His favorite meal in college 
was creamed soup, roast beef or 
steak, potato, buttered carrots, ice 
cream and milk. He’d eat the same 
thing day after day, and the habit re- 
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mains with him to the present. 
The Kennedy boys had a stand- 
ing offer of $1,000 from their father 


if they wouldn’t smoke and another 


$1,000 if they wouldn’t drink before 
21. Two of the boys (Ambassador 
Kennedy never said which) handed 
their checks back to their father. 
But Jack earned his $2,000 and to 
this day takes only an occasional 
daiquiri or after-dinner cigar. 
“Jack certainly never made any- 
one conscious of his wealth,” Mac- 
donald relates. “In fact, there were 
times when he had a disconcerting 
lack of consciousness about it him- 
self. Once we double-dated a couple 
of girls and dined in a rather ex- 
pensive Boston restaurant. When 


When Nazis stoned them in Munich, 


lored to 


the bill came it amounted to some- 
thing like $12. Jack dug into his 
pockets and came up with exactly 
nothing. I checked my wallet and 
found eight one-dollar bills. We had 
to borrow from the girls to get out 
of the place.” 

At 21, each of the Kennedy 
boys came into a million-dollar no- 
strings-attached trust fund from 
their father. *“There was nothing to 
prevent them from becoming rich, 
idle bums,” he said later. “Luckily 
they didn’t turn out that way.” Jack’s 
scale of living and circle of friends 
didn’t change. His rooms in Win- 
throp House at Harvard were tai- 
fit Torby Macdonald’s 


budget, not his. Later, they shared a 


Kennedy’s friends wanted to fight. “But Jack led us 
in a diplomatic retreat,’ Macdonald recalls. 








four-man suite with Benjamin Smith, 
now filling Kennedy’s unexpired 
term as Senator from Massachusetts, 
and Charles G. Houghton Jr., to- 
day executive vice president of a 
Milwaukee corporation. 

“I’m probably the only man in 
history who can say of his college 
roommates that one is a Congress- 
man, one is a Senator and one is 
President of the U.S.A.,” Houghton 
points out, “—all Democrats—and 


me, a lifelong Republican. 

“We were in a car a lot in those 
days, and I always liked to listen to 
the radio,” Houghton remembers. 
“Jack would always turn the radio 
off and want to talk seriously—we 
were always talking. 


“The telephone in our rooms was 
in my name, and that gave me a lot 
of trouble. Torby was always calling 
up London to talk to one of the 
Kennedy girls, and Jack, who had a 
girl in London too, was also call- 
ing England. Every now and then 
Jack would say, ‘Here’s five on the 
telephone bill,’ but I still don’t know 
how I came out on that deal.” 

The four got along famously and 
are still close friends. In February 
1940, when Smith married a Lake 
Forest, Illinois, girl, the others went 
out for the wedding. Houghton’s 
recollection of the occasion is as 
follows: ““They put Jack and me up 
with someone called ‘Fighting Tom’ 
Cassidy, who lived across the street. 











Jack busted a chair before he even 
got upstairs. Then the tub over- 
flowed when he was taking a bath 
and we cracked up their car. But 
Fighting Tom was still talking to us 
when we left. Jack could always get 
anyone on his side. 

“T never saw him standing still. 
I never saw him studying. I know 
he got good marks, but I don’t know 
where he studied. It sure wasn’t in 
our place.” 

Macdonald insists that for the first 
months of their acquaintance he 
didn’t know his friend was one of 
the Kennedys. Then, one day, the 
two passed a bookshop featuring 
‘Joseph Kennedy’s 1936 book I’m 
For Roosevelt. “Any _ relation?” 
Macdonald asked, joshingly. ‘““My 
father,” Kennedy _ replied, 
walked on. 

But the elder Kennedy’s wealth 
and his position as Ambassador to 
Great Britain did make possible 
two European trips that shaped 
Jack’s whole future and _ sharply 
changed the course of his final terms 
at Harvard. 

In the summer of 1937, before 
beginning his sophomore year, Jack 
Kennedy and a friend from his prep 
school days at Choate, Les Billings, 
visited France, Spain and Italy. In- 
between bullfights, climbing Vesu- 
vius and a fling at roulette in Monte 
Carlo, the young man’s eyes were 
opened to the tensions building up 
in world affairs. He wrote home 
that he was now aware of “the al- 
most complete ignorance 95 per- 
cent of the people in the U.S. have 
about situations as a whole here.” He 
told his father that he had found a 
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new incentive for studying harder. 

Then, in the winter of 1939, as 
Europe moved daily closer to war, 
Kennedy received permission from 
Harvard to spend a term of his 
junior year in Europe. He arrived 
just before the Nazis marched into 
Czechoslovakia. Since his father was 
a top American Ambassador, it was 
potentially dangerous for Jack to be 
traveling in unfriendly lands during 
that saber-rattling time. But Ambas- 
sador Kennedy had only one request 
to make of his son—that he send 
detailed reports from each of the 
countries he visited. 

After several weeks in the Paris 
Embassy with Ambassador William 
Bullitt, young Kennedy went on to 
Poland, Latvia, Russia, Turkey, 
Palestine and the Balkans. In the 
summer he teamed up with Mac- 
donald, who’d come to Europe with 
the Harvard track team, and with 
Byron “Whizzer” White, the former 
All-American halfback (then a 
Rhodes scholar at Oxford, now 
deputy attorney general in the 
Kennedy Administration) to visit 
Berlin, Danzig, Budapest and Italy. 

“One day in Berlin, White bor- 
rowed a car and the three of us 
drove to Munich to see the tomb of 
the Nazis’ hoodlum-martyr, Horst 
Wessel,” Macdonald reminisces. 
“We parked near the tomb and got 
out to look at the perpetual flame 
inside the monument. Suddenly a 
gang of local bullies started throw- 
ing rocks at us and at our car. Our 
first reaction was to lay into them, 
but Jack, even though he was as sore 
as the rest of us, led us in a diplomatic 
retreat. Talking it over on the way 
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back to the hotel, he pointed out 
that the hoodlums probably thought 
we were English from our license 
plates. The significant thing to him 
was that it showed how much Hitler 
had inflamed his followers against 
England—so much that war could 
be right around the corner.” 

Kennedy duly reported the inci- 
dent to his father with his conclu- 
sions about what he’d seen in Ger- 
many. He was right about the war, 
and right in another report when he 
predicted that Poland would fight 
over the port of Danzig. The spelling 
in these reports was “‘still atrocious,” 
historian Burns reveals, but they 
showed careful research. 


ie WwoRLD had changed when 
Jack Kennedy returned to begin 
his senior year at Harvard in 1939. 
Jack was permanently changed too. 
“We all were either restless or more 
serious after war broke out in Eu- 
rope,” one classmate recalls, “but 
Jack seemed to mature faster than 
the rest of us.” 

Until his half year in Europe, 
Kennedy had been content to “get 
by” in his studies, leaving plenty of 
time for sports and the drives to 
Smith and Vassar. He had im- 
pressed his teachers with his poten- 
tial, if not his performance, and had 
been accepted as “a regular guy” 
by fellow students in many differ- 
ent campus circles. He’d shown 
courage, humor, ambitious drive 
and the ability to mix well without 
becoming less of an individual—all 
qualities he has since exemplified as 
a political prodigy. Now, in his final 
year, a decisive new element was 
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added—a purpose to give his energy 
and talents direction. 

Kennedy’s parents thought his 
rather shy nature, unusually reten- 
tive memory and love of books 
would lead him into a writing or 
teaching career. Macdonald, think- 
ing back to their undergraduate 
bull-sessions, remembers that when 
they talked of the future, Jack al- 
ways said he’d be a writer. Now, 
after the European trip, Jack set 
his course for a political science de- 
gree. He did not know it, but he had 
turned his steps toward Washington. 

(Kennedy once wrote that he did 
not see politics in his future. “I re- 
call that I was a freshman at Har- 
vard when Henry Cabot Lodge was 
elected to the U.S. Senate. I don’t 
suppose I ever thought in those days 
I would some day defeat him for 
the Senate. I suppose there is some 
freshman in college today who isn’t 
aware that he is probably going to 
end up by defeating me.” ) 

To take a degree with honors, 
Kennedy needed to write a thesis. 
He chose for his topic the most con- 
troversial issue of the day: “Ap- 
peasement at Munich.” In addition, 
to make up for time lost during his 
European sojourn, he took on a 
heavy load of courses in government 
and economics.The events he’d wit- 
nessed firsthand made all these stud- 
ies suddenly more meaningful. (“I’m 
considered quite a seer around 
here,” he wrote his father.) And as 
his thesis took shape, it seemed to 
Kennedy that the lesson of Britain’s 
unpreparedness was important for 
America. He plunged into his work 
with the same single-minded pur- 
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pose he had earlier devoted to sperts. 

For the first time, Kennedy’s 
grades were all B’s, despite the extra 
classes. And while he still found time 
for such sidelines as leading “the 
Big Apple” at a Winthrop House 
dance and working on the Crimson, 
most of his time was spent in Wid- 
ener Library, poring over accounts 
of the events leading up to Munich. 
To speed the work, he decided to 
have his characteristically illegible 
notes typed by a stenographer. Be- 
fore going on Christmas vacation he 
asked Macdonald to put an ad for a 
typist in one of the Boston papers. 

“I took care of it, all right, except 
for one thing,” Macdonald remem- 
bers. “I forgot to give the paper a 
cutoff date, and the ad ran for ten 
days. On the day I’d set for inter- 
viewing applicants, I spent an un- 
comfortable half-hour in the office 
of one of the college administrators 
trying to explain the presence of 60 
clamoring females outside our dor- 
mitory at 9:30 a.m.” 

“You always were a ladies’ man, 
Torby,” Jack reproached his room- 


mate, “but this time I think you 
carried things a bit too far.” 

The Harvard faculty judged Ken- 
nedy’s thesis to be so good that it 
was graded magna cum laude and 
qualified Jack to graduate with 
honors in political science. It was 
published shortly afterward under 
the title Why England Slept, and 
became a best seller in the U.S. and 
Britain. He donated his English 
royalties to a fund for rebuilding the 
bombed-out city of Plymouth. With 
American royalties he bought a car. 

“Jack could have won higher 
academic honors if he had directed 
his impressive energy to that end,” 
Arthur N. Holcombe, another of 
his government professors, estimates. 
“But he was a young man of excep- 
tional intellectual curiosity and 
resolute independence, both in 
thought and action, and set his own 
goals ... (he) expected more from 
college than a mere opportunity to 
get a bachelor’s degree.” 

Professor Burns has written that 
“two arresting qualities” were no- 
ticeable in the thesis. Both attitudes 
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are characteristic of the President 
today. “One was Kennedy’s emo- 
tional detachment from the crisis 
. .. the urgency in his paragraphs 
was purely intellectual. . The 
other—that Munich was caused by 
deeper forces inherent in democracy 
... by general apathy, concern with 
profits and security, pacifism, fear 
of regimentation, and so on... (he) 
wanted America to build up its own 
armaments as quickly as possible, 
even if it meant jettisoning some 
democratic luxuries.” 

Macdonald read the manuscript 
of the thesis and questioned whether 
publication might not be officially 
embarrassing to Ambassador Ken- 
nedy. But when Jack brushed the 
objection aside, Macdonald knew 
better than to press the point. He’d 
learned early not to mix with family 
relations in the Kennedy clan. 


“Once Jack’s older brother, Joe 
Jr., came up to us after football 
practice and offered some unso- 
licited advice,” Macdonald relates. 

* *Jack,’ he said, ‘if you want my 
opinion, you’d be better off forget- 


ting about football. You just don’t 
weigh enough and you’re going to 
get yourself banged up.’ 

“TI watched Jack closely as his 
brother was talking and saw his face 
flush with anger. But he held his 
fire. So I decided to put in my two- 
cents worth. 

“Come off it, Joe, I said—or 
something like that—‘you’re making 
too much out of nothing. Jack 
doesn’t need any looking after.’ 

“T soon saw how right I was. Jack 
whirled on me and told me off in 
no uncertain terms for butting into 
a family affair. I never did it again.” 

Commenting on this family feel- 
ing recently, Kennedy’s father ex- 
plained how he and his wife, Rose, 
had brought up their nine children. 

“My wife is a deeply religious 
woman and she may have given 
more time and care to their spiritual 
training than some mothers do. And 
both of us tried to be interested in 
what they were doing. You hear a 
lot today about togetherness. Long 
before it became a slogan, I guess 
we had it. Another thing: we gave 


Of Kennedy’s wartime rescue deed, 
his ex-coach says: “He was a great swimmer only 
once—when it counted the most.” 








them responsibility when they were 
young. Joe and Jack were out in 
sailboats when they were so small 
you couldn’t see their heads, and it 
looked from shore as if the boats 
were empty. Jack went into politics 
because young Joe died. Young Joe 
was going to be the politician in the 
family. When he died, Jack took 
his place.” 

Joe turned out to be right about 
Jack and football. The back injury 
received as a sophomore has since 
been corrected by a delicate opera- 
tion fusing the injured vertebrae. 
But it was greatly aggravated during 
the war in the now-famous action 
when Kennedy’s torpedo boat was 
cut in half by a Japanese destroyer. 
Although the pain in his back was 
fierce, Kennedy swam for five hours, 
towing an injured shipmate by a 
life-belt strap held in his teeth, to 
reach an island three miles away. A 
few days later, having had nothing 
to eat but coconuts, Kennedy moved 
his men to another island and again 
towed the disabled sailor for three 
hours in rough seas. 

(“Jack was not a great swimmer 
in college, but he was a good one,” 
Coach Ulen says. “No, Jack was a 
great swimmer only once in his life, 
but that was the one time it really 
meant something.” ) 

Later, contact was made with 
friendly natives who carried a mes- 
sage from Kennedy, scrawled with a 
knife on a coconut shell, to a New 
Zealand base on New Georgia, and 
the 11 survivors were rescued. The 
coconut shell was a prominent sou- 
venir in his Senate office. 

“The first letter I got from Jack 
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after he’d been rescued underplayed 
what had happened to him and 
didn’t even mention towing his men 
for hours,” Macdonald says. “He re- 
ceived the Purple Heart, plus the 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal. I 
myself went through far less in the 
war than Jack did, but I received a 
Silver Star, a higher-ranking medal. 
Later on, Jack humorously raised his 
eyebrows at the ribbons on my chest. 
‘Say, where’d you get all that fruit 
salad?’ he commented. ‘I guess I 
didn’t have the right connections.’ 

“T visited him in Chelsea Naval 
Hospital in Boston later on in the 
war. He was lying in bed all strapped 
up as part of the treatment to mend 
his back. He was suffering from a 
recurrence of malaria, and his skin 
had turned yellow. His weight had 
dropped from 160 to about 125 
pounds. When I came into his room, 
he raised a bony wrist and gave me 
a shaky wave. I asked him how he 
felt. He tried to lift his head. I had 
to lean over to hear him. 

“**T feel great,’ he said. 

““Great?? I echoed. ‘Well,’ he 
smiled, ‘great, considering the shape 
I’m in,’ 

“T don’t say he’s a saint—which 
one of us is? But far‘ng up to chal- 
lenges is something that Jack’s been 
doing all his life.” 

Kennedy was still in the hospital 
in August 1944, when news came 
that Joe Jr. had been killed on a haz- 
ardous volunteer flight across the 
English Channel. In the months that 
followed, talking to family and 
friends, and lying flat on his back, 
Kennedy pondered the decision to 
take up the political career Joe Jr. 
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had confidently hoped would lead to 
The White House. And a year later, 
after deciding to run for Congress 
from Massachusetts’ 11th District, 
he was still saying, apologetically, 
“If Joe were alive, I wouldn’t be in 
this. I’m only trying to fill his shoes.” 

The keen Kennedy sense of com- 
petition and the deep interest in 
government he had acquired in Har- 
vard soon warmed him to the race, 
however, and with the help of Mac- 
donald, Ted Reardon and other col- 
lege and wartime friends, he won 
the Democratic nomination (assur- 
ing the seat) by a wide margin. Sig- 
nificantly, the 11th District included 
not only the predominantly Irish 
wards once dominated politically 
by both of Jack Kennedy’s grand- 
fathers; it also included Harvard, 
which his father had used as the 
steppingstone to a phenomenally 
successful life free of anti-Irish prej- 
udice and where he himself had, un- 


that would lead to the Presidency. 

President Kennedy continues to 
show that he is aware of his debt to 
Harvard for those four all-impor- 
tant years that changed his life. And 
Harvard, in turn, is proud of her 
illustrious son. The University ap- 
pointed him a member of the Board 
of Overseers a few years ago, and 
he has promised that he will attend 
the Board’s meetings, even though 
he is carrying the heavy responsi- 
bility of The White House. The job 
is more to him—and to all the Ken- 
nedys—than just another academic 
honor. As Joe Sr. put it during last 
year’s campaign: 

“It seems to me that if a Catholic 
can be elected to the Board of Over- 
seers at Harvard, he can be elected 
to anything.” 

And as Charles Houghton sums 
up his Harvard roommate: “All 
you had to do was look at Jack 
and you couldn’t help know he was 
and some- 





knowingly, made the decisions and 
undergone formative experiences 


going to do something 


; sae 
thing big.” ‘\ebd 


AGE-OLD REQUEST 


SHE WAS A Spry little lady in her 90s and once, when 
not feeling completely well, she decided to consult her 
physician. He examined her carefully, found nothing 
radically wrong and tried to reassure her by saying: 
“Well, after all, my dear, you are not getting any 
younger.” 

“That doesn’t concern me,” came the swift reply. 
“What does concern me is that I’d just like to be sure 
I'll be getting older.” 


—ERNA GEROL 


YOU'RE ONLY YOUNG ONCE. After that it takes another 
excuse. —QUOTE 
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BY JOHN CARLOVA 





Brought to America 
in 1866, that 
“contraption of the 
devil’’—the 
bicycle—put women 
into pants 

and speed cops on 
the highway 


dhe GUARDIANS of the nation’s 
morals were worried. “There is 
no doubt,” a 19th-century clergy- 
man solemnly warned his congrega- 
tion in New York, “that we are deal- 
ing here with a contraption of the 
devil himself.” 

“The toll of injuries is terrible,” a 
police captain in Denver reported. 
“If I had my way, this destructive 
madness would be outlawed.” 

“On the physical side,” a doctor 
in New Orleans stated, “certain de- 
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formities seem inevitable . . . among 
those who indulge too recklessly in 
this questionable pursuit.” 

The cause of all this concern? 
That newly invented terror of the 
highway, the bicycle. 

What looks innocent today ap- 
peared fearful or frivolous a few 
score years ago. The bicycle literally 
represented a revolution. It was 
man’s first successful attempt to rid 
himself of the horse and one of the 
most important innovations, social 
as well as mechanical, in the history 
of mankind. 

Between 1870 and 1900, the mo- 
torless two-wheeler spawned many 
inventions now essential to our way 
of life. These include ball bearings, 
differential gears, pneumatic tires 
and the variable-speed transmission, 
which is the theoretical basis of the 
automobile gear shift. On the social 
side, the bicycle’s influence ranged 
from emancipation of the American 
female to speed cops. 

The golden era of the bicycle was 
in the decade between 1890 and 
1900. Yet the machine in its funda- 
mental form had appeared in 1818. 
Its inventor was a German noble- 
man, Baron von Drais, chief forester 
for the Grand Duke of Baden. Since 
the Baron was too tubby to ride a 
horse on his woodland patrols, he 
devised the “‘draisine,” two carriage 
wheels held in tandem by a wooden 
frame. The front wheel was steered 
by a cumbersome tiller. The Baron 
sat on a saddle in the rear and 
pushed himself along with his feet. 

Variations of the draisine became 
popular in France and England and 
refinements were added. In 1834, a 
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Scottish blacksmith got the rider’s 
feet off the ground and onto swing- 
ing pedals attached to connecting 
rods that turned the rear wheel. It 
worked well enough for him to beat 
a stagecoach from Edinburgh to 
Glasgow. The next big advance was 
thevelocipede. Developed by French 
inventors and brought to America 
in 1866, it was directed by pedals 
attached to cranks on the front 
wheel. A rider had to be an acrobat 
to stay aboard this contraption. 

It was an acrobat—Ned Hanlon 
—who modified the velocipede so 
the average man could ride it by 
making the pedals and seat ad- 
justable for leg length, and enlarg- 
ing the front wheel for greater gear 
and speed. Hanlon’s machines 
caught the public fancy. By 1869, 
velocipedes were so popular in New 
York that a photographer-cyclist 
named Frank Pearsall opened a 
riding school at Broadway and 22nd 
Street. In two months, at $15 a 
head—“cracked or uncracked,” as 
one newspaper wit put it—Pearsall 
turned out 300 more-or-less skilled 
riders. Within three months, 50 simi- 
lar schools had opened. 

Hundreds of the rigid, clanking, 
iron-rimmed “boneshakers” were 
soon clattering along city streets. 
Such respected citizens as the Rev- 
erend Henry Ward Beecher and 
Charles A. Dana, editorial chief of 
the New York Sun, were seen atop 
the vehicles. Harper’s Weekly in 
1869 published a sketch entitled 
“The Velocipede Mania—What It 
May Come To!” It was a picture 
more than a little prophetic of a 
present-day traffic jam. 
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Other voices of warning were 
raised. Doctors grumbled that “in- 
creasing internal disorders” were 
probably due to the “‘boneshakers.” 
The New York World called the 
velocipede ‘“‘an awful vehicle” and 
cycling “a new scourge,” and other 
papers joined the chorus. 

The American public took heed. 
By 1871, there was hardly an adult 
to be seen aboard a velocipede. Sales 
dried up. The boom was busted. 

The spirit of the velocipede, how- 
ever, lived on. Mechanics in Eng- 
land and America experimented 
with “endless-chain drives,” sprock- 
ets, variable speed gears, “antifric- 
tion roller bearings” and steel spokes 
for wheels. Gradually the famous 
“big wheeler,” with an enormous 
wheel in front and a tiny one in 
back, took shape. 

A book of instructions went with 
every vehicle, cautioning the cyclist 
on “how to mount and fall.” There 
were so many Casualties that design- 
ers began experimenting with “safe- 
ty” bikes. They first tried switching 
the wheels, with the little one in 
front and the big one in the rear. 
The only difference: the rider now 
fell on his back instead of his nose. 

The solution, clearly, was to equal- 
ize the wheels. This done, the experi- 
menters went on to develop the 
chain drive. Here at last was a ma- 
chine that could be ridden safely and 
comfortably by men, women and 
children alike. Manufacturers quick- 
ly went into mass production, and 
the second and greatest American 
cycling boom was on. Its effects are 
still being felt today. 

Some idea of what was to come 
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was apparent in 1888, when Mrs. W. 
E. Smith, wife of an inventor, rode 
one of her husband’s machines down 
Pennsylvania Avenue in Washing- 
ton—the first lady to pedal a mod- 
ern bicycle in public. There were a 
few masculine boos from the side- 
lines, but most American men 
seemed to welcome their womenfolk 
into a more active participation in 
the life of the day. 

The ladies enjoyed the new sport 
—and their awakening sense of free- 
dom. They discarded cumbersome 
skirts and blossomed all over the 
place in newfangled “bloomers.” 
The bicycle gave women a good 
reason for appropriating such mas- 
culine garb and, although the bi- 
cycle as an excuse has long since 
faded, the pantsare still on the ladies. 

Inevitably Cupid began to ride 
the wheels, particularly after the in- 
troduction of the tandem. Love, in 
song, story and real life—as well as 
feminine freedom—whirled past an- 
other milestone on the bicycle built 
for two, as boys and girls together 
pedaled away from the watchful 
eyes of their elders. 

Tandems also put whole families 
on wheels. There were not only 
places for Mom and Pop, but a 
couple of kids and the dog and cat 
as well. This gave greater mobility 
to city dwellers—many of whom had 
neither the money nor space to keep 
a horse—and allowed workers to 
move away from their places of busi- 
ness, a population shift which is still 
going on today. 

Some of the tandems of the ’90s 
were fantastic. Originally conceived 
by a Harvard student named H. T. 
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Butler, these multiplace vehicles ex- 
panded to accommodate a record 
ten riders. On the flat, the ten-seater 
(known as a decemtuple) could 
whiz along at 60 miles an hour. 

Speed and congestion on the roads 
soon became a problem. The early 
speed cops were put on _ highly 
geared wheels to chase “scorchers” 
who flashed by at 20 miles an hour. 
Laws regulating the orderly flow of 
traffic were also put into effect. 

Cyclists organized clubs, such as 
the 1,000,000-member League Of 
American Wheelmen, and success- 
fully campaigned for better roads. 
The first freeway, an_ elevated 
wooden road between Pasadena and 
Los Angeles, was built in the ’90s 
for cyclists. 

Elaborately converted bicycles 
gave the nation new mobility. Bar- 
ber chairs, even baby carriages, were 
mounted on bikes, and several mu- 
nicipal fire departments had speedy 
“bicycle brigades.” On beaches, sail- 
driven bikes skimmed over board- 
walks. Out on the water, boats were 
powered by bicycles attached to pad- 
dles. On snow and ice, a spiked rear 
wheel and a small ski in front en- 
abled cyclists to foil the elements. 

Inevitably show business caught 
the cycling fever. P. T. Barnum had 
a tiny bike built for his famous 
midget, Tom Thumb. Soon trick cy- 
clists could be seen on hundreds of 
stages, and high-wire artists risked 
their lives over city streets while 
thousands gaped at the spectacle. 

Doctors, who had frowned on the 
old “boneshakers,” now lauded the 
bicycle as an excellent form of exer- 
cise. Persons who were too busy or 
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shy to ride a bike could use station- 
ary models in a gym. 

Also still with us is the bandit on 
wheels, a classic criminal first en- 
countered in Boston. There, in 1890, 
a pair of armed thugs entered a dry 
goods establishment, robbed the till 
of $36 and escaped on bicycles— 
stolen, of course. 

The story might have been differ- 
ent if the crooks had been pursued 
by a speed cop named Charley 
Murphy. In 1899, Charley put aside 
his pot-shaped helmet, mounted a 
racing bicycle and, pedaling furious- 
ly behind a windbreak mounted on 
the rear of a Long Island Railway 
train, sped a mile in 57 4/5 seconds. 

“Mile-A-Minute” Murphy’s rec- 
ord stood for 37 years—until 1936 
and °37 when racers topped him 
with record speeds of 78, 80 and 90 
miles an hour. Then, in 1941, on a 
highway in California, Alf Letour- 
ner zipped along behind a wind- 
break attached to a race car and 
reached 108.92 miles an hour. 

Paced races were popular in 
the U.S. well into the 20th century. 
Motorcycles led the way around 
banked wooden tracks and the bi- 
cycle riders followed. At the Man- 
hattan Beach track in New York 
one day, the judges were astonished 
by the speed of a cyclist named 
Freddy Hoyt, who stuck close to the 


tail of his motor-driven pacer. A 
sharp ray of sunlight gave the game 
away. It glinted on a fine wire fas- 
tened from the pacer to a leather 
mouthpiece which Freddy grimly 
held clamped between his teeth. 

Bicycle racing in the ’90s at- 
tracted greater crowds than baseball. 
The champions were national heroes. 
Six-day races were the rage of the 
*20s and thousands can still recall 
the spills and thrills of the sport. 

Military men were quick to per- 
ceive the possibilities of the ma- 
chine. In 1895, Capt. R. E. Thomp- 
son of the Signal Corps, U.S. Army, 
invented an outpost cable cart that 
could be attached to a bicycle and 
used to lay out and retrieve tele- 
graph and telephone wire rapidly in 
the field. Packs, equipment and 
arms—even a machine gun—were 
mounted on other bikes, and cycling 
soldiers took part in the Boer War as 
well as World Wars I and II. Light- 
weight folding bikes were carried by 
many Allied paratroops who jumped 
on D-Day. 

Today, although generally re- 
garded as only a child’s toy or a 
machine for exercise, the bicycle still 
stands as its own best monument. 

It remains the most simple, in- 
genious, efficient and economical 
means of transportation ever de- 


vised by man. abd 








CORRECTION 


The January, 1961 edition of Coronet Magazine contained an article by 
Fred Warshofsky entitled “The Shame of Illegal Detention.” This 
article mentioned the pistol-whipping of a prisoner held incommunicado 
for five days in Lake County, Florida, by Sheriff Willis McCall. This 
reference was incorrect; the prisoner was not illegally detained, he had 
access to counsel at all times and was not pistol-whipped. Coronet 
deeply regrets the error and apologizes to Sheriff McCall. 














BY MARILYN MERCER 


Plastic 
surgery 
for 

men 


Face lifting is 

no longer solely a female foible. 
Today men are 

lifting their spirits—and 

their incomes— 

with cosmetic operations 





Oo. A FEW YEARS AGO the average American male would 
have been almost as willing to wear an ankle bracelet as 
to consider plastic surgery. Today, an increasing number of 
ordinary businessmen are asking for face lifts—to lift their 
income. A prominent New York surgeon estimates that one- 
third of all cosmetic plastic surgery patients in the U. S. last 
year were men. He believes that in 20 years cosmetic work for 
men will be as common as it now is for women. Economic ad- 
vantages are beginning to outweigh embarrassment. Take the 
case of James F., 48, sales manager for a middle-sized appliance 
company. When the firm changed hands and he was suddenly 
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out of a job, Mr. F. wasn’t worried. 
With his connections and solid rec- 
ord, he reasoned, he’d find another 
job fast. But everywhere he met 
with evasive answers. 

It all boiled down to the fact that 
he was over 40 and looked it. When 
Mr. F. realized that his appearance 
was holding him back, he faced a 
hard decision. He had always asso- 
ciated plastic surgery with silly wom- 
en and escaped convicts. But he took 
the plunge. 

All that was needed, it turned out, 
was a face lift at the temples, a 
paring away of his double chin. Six 
weeks after the operation, he ap- 
plied for a job with a former com- 
petitor and was promptly hired. 

Roger K. was a pilot for a major 
airline. His record was impressive, 
but he had heavy bags under his 
eyes caused by tiny hernias. Muscle 
tissues had given way, allowing fat 
to poke through. Unfortunately, it 
made him look like an alcoholic. 

“Roger,” his chief pilot said one 
day in tones of ominous fatherliness, 
“vou can tell me. Have you been 
hitting the bottle?” 

The next day Captain K. made an 
appointment with a plastic surgeon, 
underwent a 40-minute operation, 
wore dark glasses for a few days and 
then returned to work with a face 
to inspire confidence in the most 
timid passenger. 

Rehabilitative plastic surgery— 
the correction of birth defects such 
as the harelip or erasing the scars 
of wounds and operations—has been 
taken as a matter of course by the 
public. It makes up three-fourths of 
the average surgeon’s practice. To 
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persons who accept this treatment, 
but raise moral objections to cos- 
metic surgery, many doctors cite the 
case of the youngster who asked his 
minister if he would be ethically 
justified in having his protruding 
ears corrected: “If I had a barn 
that needed painting, I’d paint it,” 
was the clergyman’s reply. 

The cosmetic operation most fre- 
quently performed is rhinoplasty, 
the correction of the shape of the 
nose. Doctors usually take a series 
of photographs and make sketches 
of a nose that will harmonize with 
the patient’s face. 

Using one technique, the incision 
is made inside the nostrils, so that 
no scars will show. For hump re- 
moval, the most common operation, 
the skin is separated from bone and 
cartilage with small scalpels, work- 
ing from the inside. Bone is chipped 
away with a chisel and the surface 
is smoothed with a tiny rasp. 

Where the nose needs to be built 
up, cartilage from a rib or a sliver 
of bone from the point of the 
pelvis is used to make an implant. 
The surgeon swiftly shapes the piece 
to be inserted, carves a pocket in 
the nose bone to hold it in place, 
and either fixes it with steel wires 
or stitches the surrounding tissue 
to hold it in place until the graft 
takes. 

Reshaping is usually done under 
local anesthetic. It takes from one 
to two hours, may require a few 
days stay in a hospital and there 
may be blackening around the eyes 
for two weeks. Where a bone graft is 
involved, the operation will take a 
little longer, a general anesthetic is 
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used, and the hospital stay may be 
about ten days. 

A nose operation might cost a 
workingman $300. A man earning 
$7,500 a year, with two children, 
might be charged $500-$700 and 
so on, up the economic scale. Prices 
naturally vary with geographical 
location, the doctor and hospital. 
Some clinics charge much less than 
the above quoted prices. 

Mento plasty cuts down a lantern 
jaw or builds up a receding chin. 
The incision is made sometimes in- 
side the mouth, sometimes through 
a natural crease under the chin. The 
chin bone is pared away with a bay- 
onet saw or chisels, or built up with 
bone from the hip which is shaped 
and fixed in place with wire. When 
bone graft is mvolved, the price may 
be around $750 for a $7,500 income. 

A simpler operation is the removal 
of a double chin. An incision is made 
under the jaw line so that the scar 
will fall into a natural fold in the 
skin. A layer of fat is removed be- 
tween the skin and muscle tissue, ex- 
cess skin is cut away and the new 
chin line is sutured. 


HESE OPERATIONS can accom- 

plish much in terms of personal 
happiness. Jerry H., a checker in a 
bus terminal, had a receding chin. 
Constant jokes about his “Andy 
Gump” appearance got him down to 
the point of quitting. His wife per- 
suaded him to go to a plastic sur- 
geon, where he learned that at his 
income level a chin operation would 
cost less than a vacation for the fam- 
ily. After the operation his new chin 
came in for some kidding at first, but 
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his tormentors soon got bored and 
dropped the subject for good. 

When a balloon is deflated the 
rubber looks wrinkly—the elasticity 
is gone. The same thing happens to 
skin fibers after 30. Once tension 
slackens and wrinkles form, they 
can’t be worked away. The only 
sure way to remove most of them 
is with a rhytidectomy or face lift. 

The incisions are hidden at the 
temples behind the hairline and ears. 
Loose skin is pulled into place, the 
excess cut away and the wounds 
sutured. Usually the new appear- 
ance will last from three to ten years, 
but the operation may be repeated 
several times. For a couple of weeks 
the patient feels a tautness of skin. A 
face lift is a delicate job, and the 
price is usually higher than for 
other types of plastic surgery. Few 
doctors will do it for less than $1,000. 
A temple lift, just tightening the 
skin around the eyes, can be done 
for $500. 

Bags under the eyes can be re- 
moved by an incision so close to the 
lower lid that the fine scar is not 
apparent. Price: from $300 to $500. 
Around the same price is dermal 
abrasion, the sandpapering down of 
pock-marked skin with emery pads 
or a rotary wire brush. One West 
Pointer was sent to a plastic surgeon 
for acne scar removal by his com- 
manding officer, who said, “If he’s 
going to lead men, he has to look 
the part.” 

A well-established paunch is al- 
most impossible to diet away. Even 
if the fat is melted off, in older men 
the skin is so stretched it will leave 
folds. In an operation to remove a 
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particular type of fatty apron— 
popularly known as a potbelly—the 
surgeon makes an incision from side 
to side, under the navel, sometimes 
slicing through four inches of fat 
before reaching the muscle layer. A 
second incision marks out the cres- 
cent of skin to be removed, along 
with the fat beneath—up to 30 
pounds of it. The cost is upwards of 
$750. Sometimes the surgeon re- 
moves the navel, but makes a “new” 
one or puts the original in place in 
a new location. 

The practical results of cosmetic 
operations on men are well docu- 
mented. Youngsters have found 
mates or jobs, and older men have 
held them, as a result of improved 
appearance. A West Coast survey of 
53 men who had face lifts, mostly 
commission salesmen and sales man- 
agers in their 50s and 60s, showed 
their incomes had increased a year 
later on an average of $1,300. 

In Illinois plastic surgeons, 
working in cooperation with prison 
authorities, corrected physical de- 
formities of a group of criminals. 
The lowered rate of rearrests among 
these men has encouraged a continu- 
ing program of plastic surgery in the 
state prison system. 

The psychological aspects of sur- 
gery can be complicated, however. 
There are prospective patients for 
plastic surgery whose troubles go 
much more than skin deep. Plastic 
surgeons have become adept at rec- 
ognizing and discouraging them. 

Take the case of Mark R., a suc- 
cessful male model. “Look,” he de- 
manded, “at this awful thing on my 
nose. And the way my chin is begin- 
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ning to sag.” The doctor looked 


closely, but could see nothing wrong. 
Mark stalked out to take his busi- 
ness elsewhere. 

“‘He’s what we call a neurotic per- 
fectionist,” the doctor said. “He’ll 
never be satisfied and the doctor 
who takes him on is in for a hard 
time, if not a lawsuit.” 

Lawsuits are a hazard of the pro- 
fession. All accredited plastic sur- 
geons carry malpractice insurance 
and the rates are very high. 

To avoid lawsuits, reputable doc- 
tors not only carefully screen appli- 
cants to determine their motives, but 
reject those who expect too much. 
They explain that about five percent 
of nose operations have to be done 
a second time for best results. And 
they keep a complete “before-and- 
after” photographic record. 

The greatest psychological bene- 
fits of plastic surgery are to people 
who have work done early or late in 
life. One doctor explains: “A young- 
ster who has a misshapen nose or 
chin fixed in his teens hasn’t had too 
much chance to be psychologically 
scarred by his appearance. After the 
operation, the change in personality 
is often dramatic. He blossoms out, 
becomes outgoing, confident, stands 
up straighter. 

“On the other hand, the older 
man who has his face lifted was 
usually a pretty good-looking guy 
once. He may be temporarily de- 
pressed when he seeks the operation, 
but once he gets used to his new 
face, his confidence returns. 

“The personality change usually 
comes much more slowly in the man 
who has lived for many years with a 
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really disfiguring feature. It may 
take time, and perhaps some psychi- 
atric help, to erase the psychological- 
ly crippling effect his appearance 
has had on him. But the operation 
is the beginning of the cure.” 

Most surgeons will defend the mo- 
tivation of their patients. Says one: 

“There’s nothing wrong with a 


man wanting to improve his appear- 
ance. I'll do a face lift on any man 
competing for a job where appear- 
ance counts, a man who has run up 
against the unfair, arbitrary 40-years 
age barrier. We put such a premium 
on youth today that a more youthful 
appearance may be necessary for 
survival.” ‘ei 


OH, COME NOW! 


A GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL in charge of agriculture had 
instructed the old farmer to collect his stock of every 
description and have them branded. 

that’s all right,” sighed the farmer, 
scratching his head, “but honest, mister, I’m going to 
have a terrible time with them bees.” 


“I suppose 


MRS. JAMES ALBERS 


AN AMATEUR SCULPTOR had just finished an enormous 
statue of an elephant and was proudly showing it to 
some friends. 

“What did you use as a model?” asked one fellow. 

“I didn’t have one,” answered the sculptor. 

“But how could you get such a perfect likeness with- 
out a model?” insisted the friend. 

“Oh,” was the airy reply, “I just kept chipping off 
the pieces that didn’t look like an elephant.” 


—SEYMOUR COOK 


A FARM WOMAN RESPONDED to a knock at her door. A 
man stood there with a guilty look on his face. 

“JT just ran over your cat,” he said, “and I want to 
replace him.” 

“Well, don’t just stand there,” barked the woman. 


“There’s a mouse in the kitchen.” —MRS. JAMES ALBERS 


DURING THE HOTTEST Day of the year, a Texas theater 
advertised: 
“Ten Seconds to Hell.” 


“Coolest Spot in Town.” —wW. E. BROWN 


THERE ARE TWO SIGNS in a Tel Aviv hospital which 
read: “No Smoking” and “On the Sabbath POSI- 
TIVELY No Smoking.” 


—LOUIS KIRSCHBAUM 
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Only the sun of Spain 


can kiss the olive properly 


Deep in romantic Andalusia lies 
the lovely province of Seville. 
Here, a beneficent Nature blesses 
growers’ efforts to bring forth the 
finest specimens of the fruit called 
the olive. 

As far as the eye can see stand 
the carefully tended trees . . . their 
grey-green leaves lifted to the 
warm sun, their roots thrust into 
rich, sienna-red soil. 

In September, at harvest time, 
when the fruit hangs heavy on the 
boughs, Spain is at its best. 

In the dining places in this 
colorful, leisurely land, one en- 


counters a happy custom. The first 
drink you order is always accom- 
panied by a serving of tangy 
green olives. 

Smart American hostesses 
know, too, that the ways of the 
Old World with olives lead to 
culinary triumph. How irresistible 
they are, garnishing an hors 
d’oeuvre tray! What savory flavor 
and color they add, sliced in salads 
and casseroles, diced in sauces and 
soups! 

Try them today — and often! 
See how Spanish Green Olives add 
dash to any dish! 
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APPETIZERS 4M 


AND SOUPS 


a 


Boy | PARTY TEMPTERS 


24 Spanish Green Olives 
12 slices of bacon 
24 wooden picks 


Cut bacon slices in half and wrap 
each olive in % strip bacon. Fasten 
bacon strips around olives with 
wooden pick. Place on a rack in a 
shallow baking pan. Bake in a hot 
oven (400°F.) 15 to 20 minutes or 
broil 3 to 4 inches from heat until 
bacon is crisp. Serve hot. 6 servings. 


CURRIED CHICKEN 
AND OLIVE SOUP 


V4 cup butter or margarine, melted 
1 medium onion, chopped 
1 apple, pared, cored and sliced 
4 cup flour 
2 teaspoons curry powder 
V4 teaspoon salt 
V2 teaspoon chili powder 
Dash cayenne 
1 8'2-ounce can peas, drained 
12 cups chicken stock or boullion 
112 cups light cream 
1 cup milk 
24 cup diced cooked chicken 
V3 cup chopped Spanish Green Olives 


1 


Cook onion and apple in butter or 
margarine in a 3-quart saucepan un- 
til tender. Add flour, seasonings and 
peas. Mix well. Gradually add stock 
or bouillon and cook over low heat, 
stirring constantly, until thickened. 
Force through sieve or food mill. Add 
remaining ingredients and simmer 
until hot, stirring frequently. Makes 
6 to 8 servings. 


OLIVE CRAB 
DEVILED EGGS 


6 hard-cooked eggs 
1 62-ounce can crabmeat, 
drained and boned 
V4 cup chopped Spanish Green Olives 
V3 cup chopped celery 
V4 cup mayonnaise 
V4 teaspoon dry mustard 


Cut eggs in half lengthwise: remove 
yolks. Reserve whites. Mash yolks; 
add remaining ingredients. Mix well. 
Fill egg whites with egg yolk mixture. 
Chill. Makes 12 deviled eggs. 


OLIVE SUPPER 
CHOWDER 
V4 cup butter or margarine 
1 medium onion, chopped 
V4 cup chopped green pepper 
1 1-pint 2-ounce can tomato juice 
3 cups hot water 
1 cup diced carrots 
3 medium potatoes, diced 
2 cup chopped celery 
V3 cup sliced Spanish Green Olives 
V4 cup chopped parsley 
1 cup grated Cheddar cheese 
(about /4-pound) 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Melt butter or margarine in a 3-quart 
saucepan. Add onion and green pep- 
per and cook over low heat until ten- 
der. Add tomato juice, water, carrots, 
potatoes and celery; bring to boil, 
stirring occasionally. Cover and sim- 
mer 30 minutes, or until potatoes are 
tender. Add remaining ingredients; 
simmer until hot, stirring occasion- 
ally. 6 to 8 servings. 





e MAIN DISHES ¢ 


HACIENDA CHICKEN 


V4 cup sliced Spanish Green Olives 
3 tablespoons butter or margarine 
V2 cup chopped onion 
1 16-ounce can tomatoes 
1 cup water 
V2 cup chopped green pepper 
1 2¥2-ounce can sliced mushrooms 
1 clove 
1 tablespoon chopped parsley 
1 teaspoon paprika 
1 tablespoon salt 
V4 teaspoon pepper 
1 cut-up stewing chicken 
1 cup rice 


Melt butter or margarine in heavy 
skillet or kettle. Add onion and cook 
until lightly browned. Add tomatoes, 
water, green pepper, mushrooms and 
liquid, clove, parsley, paprika, salt 
and pepper. Cut chicken into serv- 
ing pieces and add to ingredients in 
kettle. Cover. Bring to boil, reduce 
heat, and simmer for 1 hour. Add 
rice and olives and continue cooking 
until rice is done and chicken is ten- 
der, approximately 1 hour. 6 servings. 





SPANISH BAKED 
BEANS 


V2 cup sliced Spanish Green Olives 
2 16-ounce cans baked beans 
1 16-ounce can crushed pineapple 
1 medium onion, chopped 
V4 cup chopped green pepper 
1 12-ounce can luncheon meat, sliced 


Combine olives, beans, undrained 
pineapple, onion, and green pepper in 
2-quart casserole. Top with slices of 
luncheon meat. Bake in moderate 
oven (350°F.) 30 minutes. 6 servings. 


P= OLIVE KABOBS 


12 Large Spanish Green Olives 
1 12-ounce can luncheon meat, cubed 
12 small cooked white onions 
V3 cup French dressing 
12 wooden or metal skewers 


Alternate olives, luncheon meat. and 
onions on skewers. Brush with dress- 
ing. Broil 3-4 inches from source of 
heat or cook on outdoor grill, turning 
occasionally until brown on each 
side. Brush occasionally with French 
dressing. Serve hot. 6 servings. 


HAWAIIAN OLIVE 
bi) CUTLETS 


4 veal cutlets, cut 12 to 34-inch thick 
1 egg, slightly beaten 
V2 cup fine dry bread crumbs 
3 tablespoons shortening 
2 tablespoons sugar 
1 teaspoon salt 
V2 cup sliced Spanish Green Olives 
1 13/2-ounce can pineapple chunks 
1 tablespoon grated orange rind 
Vg teaspoon ground cloves 
1 teaspoon paprika 


Dip cutlets in egg and coat with bread 
crumbs. Brown slowly on both sides 
in melted shortening. Combine re- 
maining ingredients; mix well. and 
spoon over cutlets. Cover and sim- 
mer 1 hour. 4 servings. 


OLIVE TURKEY 
RICE CASSEROLES 


V4 cup butter or margarine 
112 cups cubed cooked turkey 
V3 cup sliced Spanish Green Olives 
1 cup turkey stock or chicken bouillon 
¥2 cup milk 
V2 teaspoon onion salt 
Salt and pepper to taste 
2 cups cooked rice 
34 cup grated Cheddar cheese 


Melt butter or margarine; add tur- 
key, olives, stock or bouillon, milk, 
onion salt, salt and pepper; mix well 
and bring to boil. Arrange rice in 4 
greased individual baking dishes. Top 
with olive mixture and sprinkle with 
cheese. Bake in hot oven (400°F.) 20 
minutes, or until thoroughly heated. 
4 servings. 


SKILLET SUPPER 
STROGANOFF 


1 pound ground beef 
1 cup soft bread crumbs 
¥2 cup chopped Spanish Green Olives 
1 egg, slightly beaten 
V2 teaspoon salt 
Vg teaspoon pepper 
2 tablespoons shortening 
1 4-ounce can sliced mushrooms 
2 tablespoons finely chopped onion 
1 cup sour cream 


Combine beef, bread crumbs, olives, 
egg, salt and pepper; mix well. Shape 
into 12 balls. Brown on all sides in 
melted shortening. Add mushrooms, 
mushroom liquid, and onion. Cover 
and simmer 20 minutes. Add sour 
cream; heat to serving temperature, 
stirring occasionally. Garnish with 
additional sliced olives, if desired. 
4 servings. 





Ore OLIVE BEEF PIE 


V4 cup butter or margarine 
12 pounds beef round steak, cubed 

V2 cup chopped onion 

2 tablespoons flour 

1 1-pound 4-ounce can tomatoes 
V3 cup chopped Spanish Green Olives 

Salt and pepper to taste 
2 cups biscuit mix 


24 cup milk 


Melt butter or margarine. Add beef 
cubes and onions; cook until lightly 
browned. Add flour and blend. Grad- 
ually add tomatoes and cook over 
low heat, stirring constantly, until 
thickened. Add olives, salt and pep- 
per. Cover and simmer 1% hours, or 
until beef is tender. Turn into lightly 
greased 1!2-quart casserole. 
Combine biscuit mix and milk; 
mix lightly. Turn out on lightly 
floured surface; knead gently 10 
times. Roll out to %-inch thickness. 
Place over beef mixture. Seal and 
flute edges. Prick top. Bake in very 
hot oven (450°F.) 15 to 20 minutes, 
or until lightly browned. 6 servings. 


SPANISH 
VEAL ROLLS 


V4 cup butter or margarine 
VY cup finely chopped celery 
V4 cup finely chopped onion 
V4 cup seedless raisins 
V2 cup chopped Spanish Green Olives 
2 cups soft bread crumbs 
V2 cup chicken stock or bouillon 
Vg teaspoon crushed red pepper 
2 pounds ground veal 
2 teaspoons salt 
“4 teaspoon pepper 
V2 teaspoon basil 
1 egg, slightly beaten 


Melt butter or margarine; add cel- 
ery, onion, raisins and olives. Cook 
over low heat, stirring occasionally, 
until celery is tender. Add bread 
crumbs, chicken stock or bouillon 
and red pepper; mix well. Combine 
veal, salt, pepper, basil and egg; mix 
well. Shape into 6 5-inch square pat- 


ties. Spread with olive mixture. Roll 
up jelly-roll fashion; seal edges. 
Place in lightly greased baking dish. 
Bake in moderate oven (350°F.) 45 
minutes. Serve with Olive-Egg Sauce. 
6 servings. 

Olive-Egg Sauce 

Combine 1 10%-ounce om con- 
densed cream of celery soup, % cup 
milk, 3 hard-cooked eggs, chopped, 


wand '% cup sliced Spanish Green 


Olives. Heat to serving temperature 
over low heat, stirring occasionally. 


@ Makes 2% cups sauce. 


ea) SPANISH RAREBIT 


2 tablespoons butter or margarine 
1 medium onion, sliced 
V2 cup chopped green pepper 
1 1-pound can kidney beans, drained 


% '4 cup chopped Spanish Green Olives 
® 2 cups grated Cheddar cheese 


(about 2-pound) 
V4 cup catsup 
1 tablespoon Worcestershire sauce 


% 4slices buttered toast 


Melt butter or margarine; add onion 
and green pepper and cook until ten- 
der. Add kidney beans, olives, cheese, 
catsup and Worcestershire sauce. 
Cook over low heat 5 minutes, stir- 
ring occasionally. Serve over toast. 4 


aA SOUTHERN 
SHORTCAKE 


V2 cup sliced Spanish Green Olives 
1 package cornbread mix 

4 slices cooked ham 

1 cup processed cheese spread 


/ . 
D Prepare cornbread as package di- 


rects, and bake in a greased 8-inch 
square pan. Cool. Cut into 4 squares. 
Place cornbread on a cookie sheet 
and top each square with a slice of 
ham and % cup cheese spread. Gar- 
nish with sliced olives. Bake in a 
moderate oven (375°F.) until heated 


~ through, 5 to 7 minutes. 4 servings. 





INDIVIDUAL 
MEATLOAF 
V2 cup sliced Spanish Green Olives 
142 pounds ground beef 
V2 pound ground pork 
V4 cup chopped onion 
2 eggs, slightly beaten 
1 teaspoon salt 
V4 teaspoon pepper 
V4 teaspoon thyme 
V3 cup catsup 
Strips of pimento 
Additional sliced olives 


Combine ingredients and mix thor- 
oughly. Pack mixture into six 3 x 4x 
234 inch individual loaf pans or one 
91% x 5% x 2% inch loaf pan. Bake 
individual loaves in a moderate oven 
(350°F.) for 50 minutes; bake single 
loaf 1 hour and 15 minutes. Turn 
loaves onto serving plate and garnish 
with additional sliced olives and 
strips of pimento in tic-tac-toe fash- 
ion. 6 servings. 


ie SEA FOOD BAKE 


3 tablespoons butter or margarine 
V4 cup chopped chives 
3 tablespoons flour 
Vg teaspoon cayenne 
1 cup milk 
2 cups grated processed Swiss cheese 
(about 12 pound) 
V2 cup chopped Spanish Green Olives 
1 10-ounce package frozen 
scallops, thawed 
1 pound shrimp, cooked, shelled 
and deveined 
1 5-ounce can lobster, drained 
Hot cooked rice 


Melt butter or margarine. Add chives 


and saute 3 minutes. Blend in flour @ 
and cayenne. Gradually add milk and @ 


cook over low heat, stirring con- 
stantly, until thickened. Add cheese 
and continue cooking, stirring occa- 
sionally, until cheese is melted. Add 
olives, scallops, shrimp and lobster; 
mix well. Turn into 1-quart baking 
dish. Bake in slow oven (325°F.) 1 
hour. Serve over rice. 6 servings. 


OLIVE SALMON 
NOODLE RING 


1 8-ounce package fine egg noodles, 
cooked and drained 
V4 cup melted butter 
V4 cup finely chopped onion 
2 tablespoons flour 
13% cups (large can) evaporated milk 
1 I-p d can sal , drained 
Vs cup sliced Spanish Green Olives 
V4 cup chopped parsley 





Combine noodles and 2 tablespoons 
butter; mix well. Press into 6 indi- 
vidual buttered ring molds. Let stand 
10 minutes. Cook onion slowly in re- 
maining butter for 5 minutes. Blend 
in flour. Gradually add evaporated 
milk and cook until thickened, stir- 
ring constantly. Add salmon, olives 
and parsley. Unmold noodle rings and 
fill with salmon-olive sauce. Garnish 
with sliced olives. 6 servings. 








OLIVE AND HAM 
Pe SUPPER SALAD 


Sliced Spanish Green Olives 
to line molds 
1 package lemon flavored gelatin 
1 cup boiling water 
1 8-ounce package cream cheese 
1 1012-ounce can condensed 
tomato soup 
1/2 cups ground cooked ham 
V2 cup chopped Spanish Green Olives 
1 tablespoon grated horseradish 
V2 teaspoon salt 
¥2 cup mayonnaise 
Crisp salad greens 


Lightly oil six individual 1-cup molds 
or a 1%-quart mold. Line molds with 
sliced olives. Dissolve gelatin in boil- 
ing water. Add cream cheese to gela- 
tin and stir until blended. Cool. Add 
remaining ingredients, mixing lightly. 
Pour into molds, chill until firm. Un- 
mold on crisp greens. 6 servings. 


HEARTY 
SUMMER SALAD 


V3 cup sliced Spanish Green Olives 
5 cups shredded salad greens 
2 medium carrots, grated 
1 medium tomato, cut in wedges 
24 cup sliced celery 
V3 cup sliced green onions 
V4 cup sour cream 
3 tablespoons | jvice 
3 tablespoons salad oil 
1 tablespoon sugar 
112 teaspoons salt 
V4 teaspoon pepper 
V4 pound cooked ham, cut in thin strips 





Combine olives, greens, carrots, to- 
mato, celery and onions; toss lightly 
and chill. Combine sour cream, lemon 
juice, oil, sugar, salt and pepper and 
beat until well blended. Combine 
olive mixture, ham strips and dress- 
ing mixture; toss lightly but 
thoroughly. 6 servings. 





ee OLIVE CRAB SALAD 


¥2 cup sliced Spanish Green Olives 
2 6’2-ounce cans crabmeat, 
drained and boned 
1 cup chopped celery 
1 tablespoon grated onion 
V4 cup mayonnaise 
V4 cup French dressing 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
V2 teaspoon garlic salt 
Vg teaspoon pepper 
Crisp salad greens 
Tomato wedges, if desired 


Combine all ingredients; toss lightly 
but thoroughly. Chill. Serve on crisp 
salad greens. Garnish with tomato 
wedges, if desired. 6 servings. 


ay STUFFED AVOCADOS 


V4 cup chili sauce 
V4 cup mayonnaise 
Tabasco to taste 
V4 cup chopped celery 
V3 cup sliced Spanish Green Olives 
1? pound shrimp, cooked, shelled, 
and deveined 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
3 medium avocados, cut in half 
Crisp salad greens 


Combine chili sauce, mayonnaise and 
Tabasco; blend. Add celery, olives 
and shrimp; mix well. Brush avoca- 
dos with lemon juice. Fill avocados 
with olive-shrimp mixture. Chill. 
Serve on crisp greens. 6 servings. 


po] OLIVE CHIVE SAUCE 


3 tablespoons butter 
1 tablespoon capers 
Ys cup sliced Spanish Green Olives 
1 cup sour cream 
1 tablespoon chopped chives 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Melt butter, add capers and olives, 
and cook over low heat 5 minutes, 
stirring occasionally. Add sour cream, 
chives, salt and pepper; simmer until 
hot, stirring constantly. Serve with 
vegetables. Makes 1% cups sauce. 
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ee OLIVE CHICKEN 
SALAD 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
34 cup mayonnaise 
V2 cup sliced Spanish Green Olives 
2 cups cooked and drained 
elbow macaroni 
2 cups diced cooked chicken 
1 cup diced celery 
2 small onions, chopped fine 
34 cup sliced toasted almonds 
Dash of pepper 
6 lettuce cups 


Add lemon juice to mayonnaise, 
blend well. Combine with remaining 
ingredients, mixing lightly. Chill. 
Serve in individual lettuce cups, gar- 
nishing with additional sliced olives. 
6 servings. 


4 cups diced cooked potatoes 
'V2 cup sliced celery 
Y% cup sliced Spanish Green Olives 
1 cup grated processed Swiss cheese 
(about 4-pound) 
V2 cup mayonnaise 
V2 teaspoon onion salt 
Salt and pepper to taste 


HOT OLIVE-POTATO 
SALAD 


Combine all ingredients; mix well. 
Turn into greased 1'4-quart casse- 
role. Cover and bake in moderate 
oven (350°F.) 30 minutes, or until 
thoroughly heated. 4 to 6 servings. 


Vs cup butter or margarine, melted 
34 cup mayonnaise 
V3 cup chopped Spanish Green Olives 
V2 teaspoon paprika 
V3 cup lemon juice 

Dash Tabasco 
V2 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 


OLIVE MOCK 
HOLLANDAISE 


Combine all ingredients; mix well. 
Cook over low heat, stirring con- 
stantly, until blended. Serve with 
cooked vegetables. Makes 2 cups. 





ey LUNCHEON 
OLIVEBURGERS 


1 pound ground beef 
V4 cup chopped Spanish Green Olives 
1 teaspoon grated onion 
Dash pepper 
4 hamburger buns, cut in half 
and buttered 


Combine beef, olives, onion and pep- 
per; mix well. Spread olive-meat 
mixture on bottom half of rolls. Broil 
3 to 4 inches from heat until meat is 
browned, about 5 minutes. Cover 
with top half of rolls. 4 sandwiches. 


OLIVE CREAM 
CHEESE SPREAD 


1 8-ounce package cream cheese, 
softened 
3 tablespoons milk 
V4 cup chopped Spanish Green Olives 
V4 cup finely chopped red onion 


Blend cream cheese and milk. Add 
remaining ingredients and mix well. 
Makes 1% cups sandwich spread. 


OLIVE, HAM AND 
COLESLAW SANDWICH 


V4 cup chopped Spanish Green Olives 
2 cups shredded cabbage 
Ys cup mayonnaise 
V2 teaspoon celery salt 
Salt and pepper to taste 
6 slices cooked ham 
12 slices buttered rye bread 


Combine olives, cabbage, mayon- 
naise, celery salt, salt and pepper. 
Mix well. Place ham on half the 
bread slices. Arrange olive-slaw mix- 
ture on ham. Top with remaining 
bread slices. 6 sandwiches. 


@s SWISS OLIVE 
SPREAD 
V2 pound Swiss cheese, grated 
V2 cup chopped chives 
V4 cup sliced Spanish Green Olives 
V3 cup mayonnaise 
1 tablespoon milk 


Combine all ingredients and mix well. 
Makes 2 cups sandwich spread. 





OLIVE BARBECUED 
TURKEY SANDWICH 


V2 cup catsup 
¥2 cup vinegar 
¥2 cup water 
V3 cup sliced Spanish Green Olives 
V4 cup chopped onion 
V4 cup sugar 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Dash Tabasco 
6 slices cooked turkey 
6 slices hot buttered toast 


Combine catsup, vinegar, water, 
olives, onion, sugar, salt, pepper and 
Tabasco. Cook over medium heat 20 
minutes, stirring occasionally. Ar- 
range turkey on toast. Top with olive 
mixture. Serve hot. 6 servings. 


ALPINE OLIVE 
SANDWICH 


4 slices bacon, cut in half 

2 eggs, slightly beaten 

2 cups grated processed Swiss cheese 

(about /2 pound) 

V4 cup chopped Spanish Green Olives 
34 teaspoon paprika 

V2 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 

6 slices buttered bread 


Fry bacon in skillet over low heat 
until almost done but not crisp, about 
5 minutes. Drain. Combine eggs, 
cheese, olives, paprika and Worces- 
tershire sauce; mix well. Spread on 
bread slices; top with bacon. Arrange 
on baking sheet. Bake in moderate 
oven (350°F.) 15 minutes. 6 servings. 


“3 MEN IN A BOAT”’... place frank diagonally on mustard-spread bread. Fasten edges with wooden 


picks. Brush with melted butter, brown in hot oven. Garnish with 3 Spanish Green Olives. 


OLIVE LIVERWURST 
SANDWICH FILLING 


1 3-ounce package cream cheese 
V4 pound liverwurst 
3 tablespoons mayonnaise 
Vs cup chopped Spanish Green Olives 


Combine cheese, liverwurst and 
mayonnaise; beat until blended. Fold 
in olives. Makes 2 cups of sandwich 
filling. 


SPANISH OLIVE 
BOLOGNA SPREAD 


VY cup sliced Spanish Green Olives 
V2 pound bologna, finely chopped 
V3 cup chopped green pepper 
V4 cup mayonnaise 

1 teaspoon prepared mustard 
V2 teaspoon celery seed 


Combine all ingredients and mix well. 
Makes 1% cups sandwich spread. 





Give foods a perky, new look... 
a tempting, new taste! 
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New 
York 


Characters 


New York is a city of eccen- 
trics, of normals,. of cats 
and dogs and ants crawling 
on top of the Empire State 
Building. It is a place where 
Pathetique,. the lonely, Si- 
lent clown, who makes up 


on the subway. puts on a 


¢ ; vy + 
dumb-show on any street. 


at the drop of a coin — to 
heip pay for presents for 
(olali fe Mm orchai-ahe-m la meeles)°)1¢-1 
whom he entertains free. 


Text by Gay Talese 
Photos by Marvin Lichtner 


\ 


From the book. New York—A Serendip 
iter's urney,’*to be published by 
Harper & Br 1961 by Gay Talese 
with photographs by Marvin Lichtner 




















“What's wrong with a boat on my roof?” asks Judy Mong, an 
artist on East 38th Street. “It has been in my yard in my home 
in Florida for many years, with wild flowers growing from it. 
I happen to love the color of its old, peeling paint.” She had it 
shipped from Florida and carefully hoisted onto the roof. 
“There is a lack of yard space in New York,” she says. “And 
every so often, somebody will admit it is a beautiful boat.” 














A séance goes on weekly under Hindu soothsayer Sant Ram 
Manda! at 52nd Street and Broadway. Known as Dr. Mandal, 
he says he was born 67 years ago in the Punjab. “On Tues- 
day at 8 p.m. I hold séances,” he says. “On Wednesday classes 
in yoga, on Friday I talk on whatever my audience wants; and 
on Saturday nights I receive messages and meditate.” He 
earns good money for communicating with long-lost relatives. 














Human skyscraper Ed- 
ward Carmel stands 
eight feet, two inches, 
weighs 475 pounds and 
lives in the Bronx. Sta- 
tistics: his shoes cost 
$150, his suits $275, he 
sleeps right-angled on a 
seven-foot bed. Weighed 
15 pounds at birth, in 
Tel Aviv, Israel, 25 
years ago; was six feet 
tall at age 11. His 
mother is five-five, his 
father five-six. “I never 
recall being shorter 
than my father,” Carmel 
says. He acts in mon- 


ster movies, has a very 


deep voice for radio and 
TV announcing. Last 
year a promoter booked 
him as a giant wrestler 
‘to “frighten” the other 
wrestlers. “So I put in 
a few appearances—and 
retired undefeated.”’ 





Reincarnating G. Wash- 
ington is a living for 
Henry W. Dubois, now 
in his 70s, who has im- 
personated our first 
President hundreds of 
times for organizations 
in the past 19 years. He 
gets mail addressed only 
to “Mr. Washington” at 
his home—in Washing- 
ton Heights. Formerly 
church watchman at St. 
Paul’s Chapel, down- 
town, where George 
Washington wor- 
shipped, one day Dubois 
recited Washington’s 
Prayer which he had 
memorized in school. 
“After I finished the 
preacher slipped me a 
dollar — and there was 
George’s photo on it. 
There suddenly seemed 
to be some mystical sig- 
nificance to my life.” 











Seven book detectives and their chief work for the New York 
Public Library to track readers who keep books months beyond 
the due date. Many delinquents are dope addicts, who steal books 
to buy drugs. The champion library thief was a kleptomaniac 
old lady in Brooklyn who stole only romantic novels—1,200 
of them. One man who was overlong in returning a children’s 
book on space travel: Julian Frank, suspected of blowing 
up the plane in which he was traveling with 34 passengers. 




















obit Ui Lad, 
JAM SHOP 


Finest Homemade 
lams and Jellies 





The city passes old folks by. It is rare when the jam shop lady, 
Mary Armstrong, wanders beyond her neighborhood. Then she 
is invariably shocked at how the city has changed. “Oh, look 
what they’ve done to that!” she will say. Once her customers 
were theatrical folk like Katharine Cornell (loganberry jam) 
and Mrs. Brock Pemberton. Her shop, at 174 Ninth Avenue, 
is out of the way now, patronized mainly by a few old 
friends who are addicted to her tomato jam and lemon butter. 








A seedy saxophone player named Joe Gabler plays Danny Boy 
so sadly and sensitively that soon half the neighborhood is 
tossing him coins, most of which he catches in his hand—as 
much as $100 in a day. He is also bombarded with buckets of 
water and empty beer cans. Joe has walked New York streets 
about 20 miles a day, seven days a week for 30 years, some- 
times with his brother who plays the guitar. “Till the day 
we die we’re going to stay on the streets,” he says dramatically. 











Midget wrestlers stop at the Holland Hotel on West 42nd Street. 
They are booked for nationwide tours from Detroit, wrestling 
headquarters for midgets. They are driven in a chauffeured 
Cadillac which seats eight of them and a driver. When midgets 
need to drive themselves, they must clamp an eight-inch exten- 
sion on the brake and accelerator pedals. Disliking circus life, 
they find wrestling ideal. Their names are quite colorful: 
Tito Infanti, Fuzzy Cupid, Lord Littlebrook, Little Beaver. 








Some 3,000 bootbiacks 
work in the city. Many 
of them sit, like royalty, 
on tall, ornamented 
chairs. They include 
David, the Bootblack 
King, who worked in 
Bronx Magistrates 
Court; and James Rin- 
aldi, at the U. N., who 
could ask “Shine?” in 27 
languages. Sometimes 
they become as distin- 
guished as Silk Hat 
Tony, at Broadway and 


Canal Street, who casts 
an accusing eye at every 
passing pair of dirty 
shoes and who, like 


many mysterious types 
in this town, issuspected 
of being very, very rich. 
When requested to pose 
he asked, “What’s in it 
for me?” The answer: 
“Nothing except im- 
mortality.” He posed. 








“i'm no ordinary bum,” 
Bozo says, “I’m a classi- 
cal, dynamic, extraordi- 
nary bum.” He wears 
four or five shirts at 
once, a bathing suit un- 
der his dungarees. On 
summer afternoons he 
swims and sun-bathes at 
Coney Island, where old 
ladies feed him sand- 
wiches and fruit. He 
sleeps under the board- 
walk at night. On al- 
most any summer eve- 
ning you will find him 
whooping it up at Sam- 
my’s Bowery Follies, 
where the management 
considers him an “at- 
traction” and he drinks 
beer for nothing. Tour- 
ists like to pose with 
Bozo — his long, white 
beard makes him a pho- 
togenic souvenir of a 
visit to New York. ty 























Radio’s 
merry 
maverick 


iy HAS BEEN SUGGESTED in San Francisco that the disc jockeys 
on KABL, the town’s most-listened-to radio station, are tak- 
ing payola from a Beethoven Society. This is not the only joke 
that bemused San Franciscans have made about KABL, which 
plays full symphonies and concertos, and is one of the first “good 
music” radio stations in U.S. history to become the most popular 
one in a metropolitan area. In March 1959, a young broadcaster 
from Dallas, Gordon McLendon, bought the 33-year-old San 
Francisco Bay station called KROW, named it KABL, in honor of 
the cable cars, and switched the programming from Elvis Pres- 
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ley to Giacomo Puccini. This was 
surprising since, of the seven radio 
stations that McLendon owns across 
the U.S., five are of the popular 
music variety. McLendon was, in 
fact, one of the innovators of the 
top-40-tunes type of programming. 

Yet with what The Wall Street 
Journal called a blend of “syrup, so- 
phistication, whimsey and a ga-ga 
love affair with the city of San 
Francisco,” McLendon has proved 
that he could capture 17 to 25 per- 
cent of the local radio audience. 

There is also a good deal of satir- 
ical humor. A querulous woman 
constantly interrupts programs with 
such comments as, “Did you ever try 
washing diapers to Mozart?” An- 
other typical query: “Are KABL 
announcers fed a tablespoon of 
honey every 20 minutes?” This re- 
fers to two butterscotch baritones 
who rhapsodize thusly: 

First announcer: “This is a time 
of limelight, a gentle lowering of the 
sun over the Golden Gate.” 

Second voice: “On Treasure Is- 
land, flocks of gulls scream over the 
dry docks.” And so forth. 

These “poems in praise of San 
Francisco” are recorded in McLen- 
don’s Dallas office and run every 15 
minutes on KABL’s 24-hour sched- 
ule. Usually, one of the voices is Mc- 
Lendon’s. Gordon also does some 
sports announcing under the nom 
de radio of “The Old Scotchman.” 

This pose has earned him hun- 
dreds of “suitable” gifts such as elec- 
tric heating pads, canes, bottles of 
tonic—and mash notes and mar- 
riage proposals from elderly ladies. 

KABL, actually based in nearby 
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Oakland, is identified over the air 
like this: “This is KABL, Oakland, 
in the air, everywhere in San Fran- 
cisco .. .” And the lady critic some- 
times interrupts with: “What’s the 
matter with the air over Oakland?” 

Recently McLendon has bought a 
five-story building in downtown San 
Francisco and has applied for Gov- 
ernment permission to move KABL 
across the Bay. 

Under the whimsey and sweet 
music are many ideas for startling 
listeners. McLendon even plays 
practical jokes on his audience. 
Many listeners and some advertisers 
were alarmed one day in April 
1960, when large ads appeared in 
San Francisco rs proclaiming: 

“KABL CHANGES TO ROCK- 
"N’-ROLL,; . . . effective April 25, 
San Francisco’s most listened-to sta- 
tion will broadcast Top-40 Tunes 
and Rock-’n’-Roll exclusively. . . . 
Such artists as Fats Domino, Elvis 
Presley, Bo Diddly, Ricky Nelson 
and Little Richard will be fea- 
tured .. .” In a corner of the ad, in 
small type, was “LATE APRIL FOOL” 
—not noticed by most readers. The 
KABL switchboard and mailroom 
were swamped with protests. KABL 
then ran even larger ads in all the 
papers, pointing out it was a joke. 

Gordon McLendon, 40-year-old 
perpetrator of this and other pranks, 
is a sleepy-eyed, stocky fellow of 
vaguely Oriental appearance who 
graduated from Yale University. He 
was born in Paris, Texas, but spent 
his early childhood in Idabel, Okla- 
homa, on the Choctaw Indian res- 
ervation, although he is not Indian. 


McLendon speaks five languages, 
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including Choctaw and Japanese. 
KABL sometimes has commercials 
and station breaks in Chinese and 
Japanese. McLendon will occasion- 
ally repeat in quiet Japanese the 
same words that an announcer is 
reading in English. He believes that 
this background adds “an exciting 
atmosphere to a newscast.” 

When Gordon was 13 the family 
moved to Atlanta, Texas. At 14 he 
was editor-in-chief of the local week- 
ly newspaper, drawing a salary of 
$300 a month. But he most wanted 
to be a sports announcer. 

After he got out of the Navy, 
where he was a Japanese language 
expert, McLendon failed to get a 
job as a sports commentator on a 
major radio network. So he started 
his own network. In 1947, -with 
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KLIF of Dallas, Texas, financed by 
his father, he dreamed up a giant 
458-station network with emphasis 
on national sports. This coast-to- 
coast Liberty Network was a hit 
mainly because of McLendon’s col- 
orful re-creations of major league 
baseball games—based on reports 
he received by telegraph in his Dal- 
las studio. He embellished his ac- 
counts with crowd noises and shouts 
at umpires. A “public address sys- 
tem announcer” droned realistically, 
“Will the owner of the car with New 
York license No. come 
to the box office. We have your 
keys.” 

The Liberty Network, for a while 
the second largest in the nation, 
folded with considerable loss of 
money after organized baseball re- 
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fused McLendon permission to 
broadcast their games. 
McLendon also is an independent 


movie producer who sometimes 
slips into a scene to ham it up a bit. 
But radio remains his first love. 
Many San Franciscans say that 
KABL has done so well because the 
city has so many cultivated people. 
McLendon thinks KABL would 
have gone over equally well in any 
metropolitan area oversupplied 
with rock-’n’-roll stations. He points 
to his newest station, WYSL of 
Buffalo, New York: “This is a vir- 
tual duplicate of KABL .. . After 
six weeks of operation, WYSL had 
around 12 percent of the local 
audience, almost exactly the same 
as KABL at a similar stage.” 
Commercials on KABL are timed 
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on the quarter hour, at the rate of 
12 per hour. Many stations have as 
many as 25 each hour during prime 
time. New or naive listeners may 
get the impression that KABL has 
a good deal more than 12 com- 
mercials per hour, however. For 
pompous voices frequently make 
tongue-in-cheek announcements 
urging San Franciscans to patronize 
the Brooklyn, New York, 69th Street 
Ferry or to do Christmas shopping 
in Paterson, New Jersey. 

Another “commercial” urged: 
“When you contemplate the pur- 
chase of your next yacht, consider a 
US. Navy ‘surplus cruiser’. Imagine 
your exultation as you stand on the 
flying bridge steaming westward un- 
der the Golden Gate. Your privacy 
is insured by a battery of six-inch 
Naval rifles with effective range of 
9.8 miles. Other sources of comfort 
are 40-millimeter guns, gun tubs and 
adequate antiaircraft. Write today 
to Supply Officer, New York Naval 
Shipyard, Brooklyn 1, N. Y.” 

The response was heavy (often 
indignant) from those who took 
seriously the spoof that the Navy 
might sell cruisers as pleasure yachts. 

McLendon’s KLIF has kept its 
high ratings with popular music and 
endless “treasure hunts,” in which 
clues have provoked some disturbing 
scenes. For example, in the spring of 
1960 it was announced that a $100,- 
000 check was hidden on grounds 
named for an explorer. This caused 
hundreds of treasure hunters to de- 
scend on the local Knights of Co- 
lumbus—on the night of the K of C 
annual picnic and swimming party. 


A typical KABL contest, on the 
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other hand, offered a prize of ten 
cents for the best theory explaining 
the Joilet-Curie crater on the far 
side of the moon. Over 1,000 listen- 
ers, mostly college students, sub- 
mitted serious papers on the subject. 

Gordon McLendon has created 
several characters on KABL. One 
of these was “Irving Harrigan,” a 
frenetic politician running for a 
never-named office during the last 
San Francisco city elections. 

For five frenzied days before the 
election, KABL carried enthusiastic 
announcements supporting Harri- 


gan: “Vote for Irving Harrigan! 


Only Harrigan has the courage to 
endorse legalized frabbis in San 
Francisco! Only Harrigan has re- 
corded telephone conversations. 
H-A-DOUBLE R-I-G-A-N, Har- 
rigan! . . . Now that San Francisco 
voters have heard Irving Harrigan’s 
recorded telephone conversations, 
there can be no doubt . . . Irving 
Harrigan wants the voters to KNOW 
that documents now being circulated 
about Irving Harrigan’s record are 
forgeries. San Francisco continues 
solidly behind Irving Harrigan .. . 
Only Irving Harrigan had the cour- 
age to endorse legalized franistan 
.. Irving Harrigan’s relentless cam- 
paign for legalized frabbis . . . has 
been overwhelmingly accepted. Vote 
for Irving Harrigan!” 

The day before the election, to 
head off possible confusion, a pom- 
pous announcement complete with 
harp music came over KABL every 
half-hour: “Irving Harrigan wishes 
to tell the voters that his advocacy 
of legalized frabbis in San Francisco 
has so weakened his campaign that 
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he must, regretfully, withdraw from 
the race. Irving Harrigan, however, 
wishes to thank the thousands who 
rallied to his banner. . . .” 

KABL has one of the Bay area’s 
most popular newscasters, John K. 
Chapel, a man with the delivery of 
an old-time Shakespearean actor. 
When Chapel, son of a Russian 
princess and holder of a University 
of Moscow B. S., came to KABL he 
fetched an imposing list of blue-chip 
sponsors, some of whom had been 
with him for as long as 18 years. 

This erudite aristocrat is also 
good-humored about pausing in his 
weighty analysis of the news to men- 
tion that “KABL regrets that the 
traditional lion-washing ceremony 
to have been sponsored by KABL at 
San Francisco’s Civic Center at 3 
p.M. has been called off because of 
lack of experienced lion washers.” 

Next to his noisy foundation sta- 
tion in Dallas, McLendon cherishes 
KABL. He also really loves San 
Francisco and is far from insincere 
when he and an assistant sit in the 
Dallas studio and recite: 

McLendon: “Another sunny San 
Francisco day . . . Twin Peaks, Rus- 
sian Hill, Coit Tower . . . bathed by 
the summer sun .. .” 

Second voice: “Refreshing sea 
breezes cool laughing, sun-kissed 
children on Marina Green.” 

McLendon: “. . . sunlight striking 
fire from the rooftops of homes in 
Berkeley Hills . . .” 

Second voice: “The sun warms 
the twisting streets of Chinatown, 
bounces playfully off a sailboat out 
of Yacht Harbor, as KABL music 
continues...” Wi 





BY KATHLEEN B. GRANGER 


Seeing beauty 
in the ordinary can 
bring new 


joys and meaning to 
everyday life 


N CERTAIN RESPECTS I am blood 
brother to all pack rats and mag- 
pies. I understand perfectly their in- 
terest in collecting small things of no 
value. I cannot take a walk without 
bringing home a weed, a stone, a fall- 
en feather; and I place them about 
our rooms, where for a day or two 
they continue to hold my interest. 
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Sometimes the interest lasts longer, 
becomes a thing of wonder. On my 
kitchen window sill I have spread 
out bits of broken glass, deep blue, 
pale amethyst and green, opalized 
by rains and earth and time. I found 
them one afternoon while scuffing 
up the leaves at the site of a Revolu- 
tionary War encampment. They 
have no value, as glass, but they are 
almost 200 years of history to me. 

Queen Anne’s lace is properly 
only wild carrot, but no one in the 
country calls it by that name. No 
one eats the long, tough root, and 
apparently even wild creatures do 
not relish its leaves or flowers. 
Throughout the summer, the fields 
and roadsides are billows of waving, 
lacy white, and no farmer or road 
commissioner likes it. But it thrives, 
a “noxious weed,” for children and 
such as I to gather and admire. 

Then one day driving down the 
highroad, I saw the unbelievable— 
a long stalk of wild carrot with beau- 
tiful, deep rose-colored florets spread 
out like a delicate pink lace parasol 
at its top. With utmost care I dug 
up this astonishing plant and put it 
in the moist, rich earth of the vege- 
table garden. 

Do you think it grew? I should say 
not. A weed wants to grow where it 
wants to, even though that is exactly 
where it is not wanted. But before 
the plant dried up completely I cut 
the one perfect flower cluster. I had 
read that the color and freshness of 
flowers could be preserved by bury- 
ing them in—but here I was lost— 
was it borax or salt? I could not re- 
member. So I placed the flat cluster 
of blossoms upside-down in a deep 
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soup dish, covered it half with salt, 
half with borax, and put the whole 
thing away to dry. 

All summer I continued to look 
for another piece of rose-colored 
Queen Anne’s lace but apparently it 
is unique. Later I shook out my salt- 
borax experiment. The large cluster 
and stem were beautifully intact, 
crisp, dry and fresh looking, though 
both halves seemed exactly alike. 

Flower lace is too fragile to keep 
indefinitely. Bird weavings are more 
substantial. I have never collected 
bird nests but two were given to me. 
One morning a jolly, twinkly sec- 
ond-grader brought a wild bouquet 
held tight in his fists to the country 
school where I teach. 

“T found it,” he exclaimed, ex- 
citedly, “and you can see, it’s got 


SET 
four eggs! 


The bouquet was a mass of long 


stemmed yellow dandelions and 
one entire, huge plant of sweet yel- 
low clover. The child had simply 
clutched weeds and all, close to the 
ground, and yanked. But above the 
straggly roots and torn stems the 
bouquet was a wonder. The small 
ereen leaf and flower stems of the 
clover, and the thick stems of the 
dandelions were held together, 
woven together, with grasses; and 
there, plumb in the middle was the 
nicest, neatest bird’s nest, with four 
spotted blue eggs. Of course it is 
against the law to rob red-winged 
blackbirds; but what small boy of 
seven knows about laws? 

My next nest was a gift from a 
dainty Indonesian lady who shared 
my fondness for the blackbird nest. 
One day she brought me what 
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looked like 4 small, open knitting 
bag. “A bird’s nest from Cambodia,” 
she said. “For you.” 

A bird’s nest from Cambodia! 
Could anything be more charming? 
She had watched the small bird 
make it, beautifully woven together 
of the finest pale tan grasses. The 
nest itself was quite long and deep, 
with a small boot shape at the foot, 
and a basket handle over the open 
top of the nest. When she packed to 
come to America as a bride last fall 
she put it in her suitcase. Can you 
imagine the customs officer at the 
pier in New York? 

“Do you have any valuables to 
declare?” 

“Yes, I have a bird’s nest.” 

On the top of the bureau where I 
keep the nests are two more treas- 
ures. They look something like small 
dugout canoes. I was away from 
Vermont for a year and a half, and 
during that time the little deer mice 
which enter the house each winter 
took possession and made nests in al- 
most every conceivable drawer. I 
refrained from keeping these, al- 
though they were all clean and neat, 
made of tiny strips of paper or bits 
of lace and linen towels. 

However, on the attic floor I 
found sure proof that the task of 
survival must have been grim in the 
empty house. Beside my paint box 
I had left a new five-inch tube of 
alizarin crimson and one of yellow 
ochre. When I found them, they 
were absolutely empty, licked clean, 
with only a shell remaining of the 
metal casing. The entire top side 
had been removed as if by a tiny, 
fairy can opener. 
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I cannot imagine how this was 
accomplished, how the mice first 
thought to puncture the tube, then 
continue in a straight line, remov- 
ing a center strip one by four inches 
in length and width. Not a scrap of 
loose metal was anywhere to be seen. 


I am sure no one in this whole 
wide world has a collection such as 
mine—broken rose-colored 
Queen Anne’s lace, two bird nests 
and two mice-carved canoes. But if 
anyone has, he knows it does not 
take much to make me happy! 
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LOGICAL CONCLUSIONS 


WHEN EIGHT-YEAR-OLD BARRY announced he wanted to 
borrow the fly swatter, his mother asked, “Why on earth 
do you want a fly swatter in the winter?” 

His little sister Janey wailed, “He wants to hit me 
with it.” 

Turning to Barry his mother demanded, “Do you 
mean to tell me you were going to hit your sister?” 
Barry shook his head. “No, Mother—I didn’t mean to 
tell you.” 


—FRANK J. BARRON 


RECENTLY, AS MY HUSBAND was drawing the water for 
our two-year-old’s much loved bath, he decided to add 
to the fun by putting a little detergent into the water to 
make a bubble bath. As she slid down into the mountains 
of foam she felt all around the tub and asked, “Where 
are the dishes?” —MRS. JOAN B. BALLARD 
A LINE FROM a recent obituary notice in the Dublin 
paper told about the impressive rites and then wound 
up: “Patrick McGovern slipped at the graveside and 
broke his leg. This accident cast a gloom over the 
whole proceedings.” —DONALD NEWTON 
JOHN MOORE THOUGHT the earth-circling ballon satel- 
lite, Echo I, offered a good chance to give some father- 
type instruction on astronomy. 

So he explained to his sons, Alan, four years of age, and 
James, five, about the wonders of the heavens and how 
one can find directions by spotting the North Star. 

His lecture over, he asked Alan: 

“Now! What are you going to do if you become lost?” 

Came the quick reply, “I’m going to call a policeman 


and tell him I live at 204 South Hillside.” —associated Press 
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GRIN AND SHARE IT 


MOTHER IN A suburban home 

discovered her teenaged son 
slumped dejectedly in a living-room 
chair last Sunday afternoon, the pic- 
ture of anguish and depression. She 
asked her husband, who was sitting 
nearby, what calamity had struck 
their offspring. 

“He wants to go to the drugstore 
down at the corner,” Dad said. “But 
the car won’t start.” —E. CARLSON 

« WO YOUNG ABORIGINE MATRONS 
Lc were exchanging recipes. 

‘IT have a new one you must try,” 
said one. “You take two elephant 
ears, some crocodile giblets, rhi- 
noceros livers and a lion heart, and 
stir them all together with some gnu 
sauce.” 

“Mmmmm-—sounds delicious,” 
said the other, enthusiastically. 
‘How do you serve it?” 

“Oh—on Saltines, of course.” 


—FRANCES BENSON 
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HE PARSIMONIOUS old High- 
7 lander was at a large house 
party. As the guests left they tipped 
the servants lined up in the hall. 

The gifts of those in front of the 
old Highlander were received grave- 
ly, but when the old man passed, the 
faces of the servants brightened up 
considerably. 

“What did you give them, Rob- 
bie?” asked a friend. “They looked 
as sour as vinegar until your turn 
came.” 

“Not a bawbee did they get frae 
me!” declared the old man. “I just 
tickled their palms.” —MRS. JAMES ALBERS 


FTER LOOKING AT a reproduction 
cl of Renoir’s “Les Parapluies” at 
the National Gallery bookstall in 
London, a smartly dressed woman 
asked the clerk: “Have you got it in 
any other colors?” 


‘oak THREE-YEAR-OLD daughter 
had watched me all day as I 
polished and cleaned. Later that eve- 
ni»g when I started to dry her after 
her bath, she said: “Mommie, give 
me the towel and I’ll shine myself!” 


—MRS. JOSEPH MALONEY 


—CHARLES CHICK GOVIN 


DOCTOR AGREED to meet his wife, 
then was called out on emer- 
gency. He pinned a note on his office 
door telling her when to meet him, 
but she couldn’t read it. With a 
touch of brilliance, she thought, the 
wife took it to a druggist friend. 
“Can you read this?” she asked. 
“Just a moment,” the druggist 
said, disappeared into his dispensary, 
returned quickly, set a package on 
the counter and announced, “That'll 
be $6.85.” 


—MRS. ELMER HIERS 
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due WO FRIENDS MET on the street 
te one day. The first said, “Well, 
George, I read in the paper this 
morning that youf rich aunt passed 
away.” 

“That’s right,” said the other. 
‘Just imagine, I spent the last eight 
years pretending I was fond of her 
darn cats so she would remember me 
in her will.” 

“Ts that a fact? And what did she 
leave you?” 
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= I he cats! —GRACE GATEWOOD 


em MOTHER REPORTS that she told 
i her five-year-old she wanted to 
take a nap and to please not slam 
the door when she went out. Later, 
the mother overheard the youngster 
tell her little friend: “You close the 
door, Darlene—you make a quieter 


noise than I do.” —RIP COLLINS 


WA /E WERE VISITING a large elec- 
@W tronics company in California 
where computers are made. At the 
last stop on our tour through the 
plant, we were shown how their 
newest computer operates. It was an 
impressive demonstration, as the 
computer is extremely large and 
complicated. I asked one of the em- 
ployees what he would do if any- 
thing went wrong and the machine 
broke down. He didn’t say anything 
but pointed to a small box mounted 
on the wall above the computer. In 
the box behind a glass front was an 
abacus, an old Chinese counting de- 
vice. Just under the box was a sign 
that read: “In Case Of Emergency 
Break Glass.” 


—-ROBERT VIPOND 
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MOTHER WHO had been teach- 

ing her children to be manner- 
ly on the telephone overheard her 
eight-year-old daughter answering 
a call: “I’m sorry, sir,’ the young 
lady said, “you must have a wrong 
number. But would you like to leave 


a message ei —THEODORE THOMAS 


CHURCH IN the San Fernando 

Valley recently stopped buying 
from its regular office supply dealer. 
It seems that when they ordered 
some small pencils to be used in the 
pews for visitors to register, the 
dealer sent golf pencils, each 
stamped with the words: “Play 
Golf Next Sunday.” —CARROLL E, WORD 


UR FIVE-YEAR-OLD SON Petee was 

annoyed because the little 
neighbor boy had not invited him to 
his party. Finally, at the last minute 
Johnny came over and _ invited 
Petee to the party. But Petee de- 
clined, saying: “It’s too late now, 
I’ve already prayed for a hurricane.” 


—MRS. MILDRED SCHALER 


Y FRIEND, WEARING her new hat 

with a lovely striped bow at 
the back, started out to do some 
shopping. Walking along she passed 
a smartly dressed lady wearing an 
identical hat except that the bow of 
her hat was at the front. My friend, 
feeling she was wearing the bow in 
the wrong place switched it around 
to the front. Coming home later 
whom did she see but the same lady 
still wearing the identical hat. She 
had switched her bow to the back of 


her hat. ——MRS. FRED SMITH 
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BY DR. CHARLES A. LEVINSON 
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“There’s 
a 
stone 
in 
the 
oatmeal!” 


Fake broken tooth claims 
take a multimillion 

dollar bite out of your 
restaurant bill 


HEN THE INSURANCE depart- 
WV vient of a large Boston restau- 
rant chain called recently to have 
me examine a man who claimed 
he’d damaged his mouth at one of 
their lunch counters, I had a hunch 
what was coming. 

For 31 years a sideline of my 
dental practice has been to serve as 
a sort of “dental Sherlock Holmes,” 
an advisor to insurance companies, 
an impartial examiner for the Mass- 
achusetts Industrial Accident Board 
and liaison between the dental, med- 
ical and bar associations of the state. 
My avocation has been to expose 
swindlers who are collecting mil- 
lions of dollars a year through the 
“foreign substances racket.” Here’s 
how it is supposed to work: 

The man referred to my office by 
the Boston restaurant was a 50-year- 
old widower and part-time carpen- 
ter who told me, as I was seating 
him in the dentist’s chair, that he 
had been eating blueberry pie a la 
mode at the lunch counter. On his 
second bite he felt his gum pierced 
by a sharp object in the upper left 
molar region. Probing, he pulled 
out a rusty tack. He exhibited the 
tack to me in a bloodied paper nap- 
kin from the restaurant. 

I stepped out of the office to steril- 
ize my hands, but my assistant stayed 
behind in the doorway, unbeknownst 
to our visitor. As soon as I left the 
room, she saw him digging some- 
thing furiously into the “injured” 
side of his mouth. She reported this 
to me at once, and when I examined 
the patient, I found a fresh lacera- 
tion, and, in the man’s clenched fist, 
the rusty tack! This was enough to 
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send the would-be swindler pack- 
ing without pressing his claim. 

Actually he got off lucky, for had 
he collected $100 or more from the 
insurance company he would have 
been guilty of larceny by false pre- 
tenses, punishable by a jail sentence 
of a year or more. 

Unfortunately, many cases of this 
kind are settled on the spot by res- 
taurant owners who are willing to 
pay small sums to avoid a public 
scene or the nuisance of a claim. 
Not all insurance companies take 
pains and. expense to investigate 
them, unless the claim is substan- 
tial. And, very often, the laws of 
the state favor the racketeer. 

In 32 states, great leeway is 
granted to claimants against manu- 
facturers, restaurateurs and ven- 
dors. Usually the “victim” need 
only prove that he has bought the 
food and received personal injury 
from it. There are far fewer claims 
of this kind in states such as Con- 
necticut and New Jersey, where the 
claimant must prove negligence on 
the part of the defendants. 

Of course every dollar paid out in 
fake food claims really comes out of 
the pockets of all of us, for the cost 
is passed on in higher insurance 
rates to the vendor and higher 
prices for the consumer. 

I have examined thousands of 
persons claiming tooth and mouth 
damage caused by foreign sub- 
stances in food, and talked with 
dozens of insurance company in- 
vestigators. We are agreed that 
nearly 90 percent of such claims are 
either completely phony or grossly 
exaggerated. There is no complete 
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single record of amounts paid each 
year by businesses, individuals and 
insurance companies to persons 
claiming this kind of damage. But, 
based on insurance records I have 
examined, I estimate the total to be 
in the multimillions a year. This 
does not include millions involving 
alleged food poisoning, a related 
racket. I am convinced that a large 
share of this is pure larceny. 

Two years ago, I was asked to ex- 
amine a young housewife who 
claimed she had a growth on her 
soft palate caused by choking on a 
small piece of wire imbedded in 
hamburger she’d bought at a super- 
market. At her lawyer’s request, the 
examination took place in her physi- 
cian’s office. The doctor told me that 
his patient had come to him at the 
time of the injury, four months be- 
fore, with the wire and a pierced soft 
palate. He said that she had never 
been troubled by the palate before, 
but since the accident the small 
growth had developed. 

I was suspicious. I’d had dealings 
with this doctor in other food claim 
cases. It appeared that the woman, 
doctor and lawyer were building up 
a case. (It is not uncommon for 
claimants to work hand in hand with 
unscrupulous dentists, physicians 
and lawyers, with whom they share 
their loot.) But what if the growth 
turned out to be cancer? I decided 
to do a little investigating. 

I found that, not far from the 
woman’s house in Boston, there was 
a hospital that specialized in treat- 
ing growths, both benign and malig- 
nant. On a gamble, I visited the 
hospital and asked the director if he 
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had any records on the claimant. In 
a few minutes he produced records 
showing that she had been to this 
clinic for treatment of a growth on 
her palate several years before the 
alleged hamburger incident! 

Most of the foreign substance 
racket cases 25 years ago were in 
big cities like New York. In recent 
years, however, records show the 
fraud has spread to smaller cities 
and towns in the South, the West 
and New England. The following 
New York case is classic. 

A well-dressed woman entered a 
Times Square cafeteria and ordered 
a breakfast of fruit juice, oatmeal, 
coffee and toast. While eating, she 
grimaced suddenly, went up to the 
counterman and complained that 
there was a stone in her oatmeal 
and that she had broken off her 
front tooth on it. The manager was 
immediately called. 

“You can put in a claim against 
us,” he told her, after sympathizing. 
“We are insured against foreign sub- 
stance cases.” 

The lady left the restaurant with 
the address of the insurance ad- 
justor. Outside the cafeteria she 
stopped a policeman and asked to 
be directed to the nearest dentist’s 
office. The dentist examined the 
broken tooth and estimated that the 
cost of repairing it with a porcelain 
crown would be $100. 

At the insurance office the woman 
became very distraught. Her ap- 
pearance was ruined she wailed. She 
was only in New York for a day, 
between trains en route to visit a 
sister in the West. What to do? The 
insurance agent, in consideration 
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for her predicament, hurried her to 
the company’s examining dentist, 
who confirmed the necessity for a 
crown at $100. The adjustor then 
offered to make a quick settlement, 
and even paid it in cash. 

It was all very easy. But the lady 
was greedy. Next morning she re- 
peated her routine in another cafe- 
teria. This time, the manager gave 
her the address of the examining 
dentist and phoned him to arrange 
an appointment at once. By chance, 
the two cafeterias were insured by 
the same company, and the dentist 
immediately recognized the descrip- 
tion of his patient of the day before. 
The lady, of course, was too smart 
to go back to him. She has vanished, 
but I wonder how many times since, 
in how many cities, she has found 
“a stone in the oatmeal” and ex- 
hibited that same broken tooth. 

Sometimes these fakers are sent 
to jail, such as the Syracuse man 
who “broke two teeth” on a pit 
while eating peach pie and collected 
from several bakers in the city be- 
fore investigators exposed him. More 
often, once the swindler has been 
exposed, restaurant owners do not 
take the trouble to prosecute. 

During three weeks of November 
1958, for example, three identical 
claims for gum and tooth damage, 
supposedly caused by biting on bjts 
of glass in food, were made by the 
same man in St. Louis and Kansas 
City. A month later he turned up 
in Minneapolis pulling the same 
game. An insurance company circu- 
lar had gone out alerting adjustors 
to this crook’s activities, and he was 
confronted by the evidence of his 
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larceny. But the intended victim 
didn’t press charges. The phony 
claimant is now listed in insurance 
company circulars as probably still 
active. 

Of course, we all have encoun- 
tered stones, glass, string and other 
foreign matter in food, at home and 
in restaurants. Most of the time we 
manage to remove it without dam- 
age and think no more of it. Un- 
fortunately, this normal experience 
gives larcenous ideas to that ever- 
present fraction of the population 
that wants something for nothing. 
When the opportunity of a dental 
injury presents itself these indi- 
viduals are ready to put their 
schemes to work. Very often in- 
surance investigators find that peo- 
ple who make phony food claims 


have a long record of automobile, 
accident and property loss claims 
too, usually fake. 

Often the food claims are easy to 
unmask. The damage may be ob- 
viously of long standing or physi- 
cally impossible, as in the case of a 
teacher who said she split an upper 
molar biting on a piece of coke in 
some bread—but who had no lower 
molars on that side to bite against. 

The way to fight this racket is 
never settle a claim on the spot, not 
even the “nuisance” claims of peo- 
ple who offer to “forget the whole 
thing” for $25 in cash. If the claim- 
ant is honest, an investigation will 
only confirm his complaint. But if a 
crooked claim goes unchallenged the 
racket will continue to spread, indi- 
rectly costing allofus money. eb 
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Your yard 

becomes an orchard 
with these 

amazing dwarfs 
which take 

up little space yet 
bear luscious 
full-sized fruit 


Fabulous 
fruit 
from 

tiny trees 


by Norman and Madelyn Carlisle 
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A BALTIMORE SUBURBANITE shop- 
ping for a couple of apple trees 
for his back yard was startled when 
the nurseryman offered to fit a dozen 
trees into his small plot guaranteed 
to bear fruit in two or three seasons. 

This prediction was no exagger- 
ated sales talk. In less than two years, 
the suburbanite was harvesting fruit 
from his back-yard orchard. 

What made this possible was the 
dwarf fruit tree—a botanical marvel 
that bears full-sized fruit on trees 
half the height and a fraction of the 
spread of regular growths of the 
same varieties. These dwarfs are so 
small that as many as a dozen of 
them can be put into the space re- 
quired by a single ordinary tree. 

Though not a new discovery—the 
process of creating dwarf trees has 
been known for centuries—Ameri- 
can nurseries have only recently suc- 
ceeded in turning them out on a 
mass production basis. It is estimated 
that already more than 3,000,000 
are growing in back-yard and com- 
mercial orchards, and new ones are 
being raised at the rate of about 
750,000 a year. 

“And that’s only a start,” says 
Paul Stark Jr., vice president of 
Stark Bro’s Nurseries, America’s 
largest nursery. ‘“We think there are 
at least 10,000,000 suburbanites in 
the U.S. who will s-oner or later be 
planting dwarf-tree orchards.” 

This view is seconded by Dr. Karl 
Sax, former director of Harvard’s 
Arnold Arboretum, who set up a 
dwarf orchard there. ““There’s no ex- 
cuse any more for planting full-sized 
trees in home yards,” he says. 

The secret of trees that grow old 
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but never grow up lies in a combina- 
tion of two separate trees, in which 
the fruit-bearing portion of one is 
grafted to the root of another. To 
create a dwarf Anjou pear tree, for 
example, the nurseryman takes the 
root of a tree which is naturally short 
—in this case the quince. To the 
quince root he grafts a fruit-bearing 
portion of an Anjou pear tree. The 
resulting tree will grow Anjou pears, 
but it will reach only the height of 
a quince tree. 

Of course, a given fruit won’t 
necessarily grow properly when 
grafted to just any root. It has taken 
a lot of experimentation to find the 
right combinations. The pint-sized 
marvels that result from such unions 
have qualities all their own. Some- 
times a dwarf tree will astonish its 
owner by producing fruit the first 
year; there’s definitely something 
wrong with one that isn’t laden with 
fruit in four years. They are always 
a good five years or more ahead of 
standard trees. 

Miniature trees generally bear 
larger and better-looking fruit than 
big trees. Last year a delighted back- 
yard orchardist in Wisconsin picked 
a “dwarf” Wealthy apple which 
measured 122 inches around! On 
standard trees there is often con- 
siderable variation in fruit size. On 
a dwarf, the fruit is more likely to 
live up to the glowing promise of the 
nursery catalogues. It’s as if the 
energy which goes to make large 
branches and more fruit in a big tree 
is used to create better and bigger 
fruit in the dwarf varieties. 

A dwarf tree does not bear nearly 
as much fruit as a large tree, but.a 
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modest planting of varieties bearing 
at different times can turn out fruit 
on the installment plan in quantities 
about right for family consumption. 
Conservative estimates are a bushel 
a tree for pears, plums and cherries, 
a bushel and a half per tree for 
peaches. Apples offer big variations 
in yield, some as low as one bushel, 
others boasting up to 25 40-pound 
boxes in a single season. 

What’s the smallest space suitable 
for a back-yard orchard? Ten feet 
between trees is normal but not a 
fixed rule. In an experiment at Ore- 
gon State College, scientists crowded 
dwarf apple trees into rows only 
four feet apart. In their fifth year 
they were averaging about two 40- 
pound boxes per tree. 

Dwarf trees can be used as an at- 
tractive hedge which yields a crop 
of fruit as a bonus. They can even 
be planted right up against a sunny 
house or garage wall by using the 
ancient European art of espaliering, 
which calls for training a tree to 
grow in two dimensions instead of 
three. It’s done by careful pruning 
and tying of branches. The same 
technique can turn dwarf fruit trees 
into ornamental fences because they 
can be induced to grow in almost 
any shape or pattern. Some nurseries 
sell special espaliered dwarfs that are 
already partly trained. 

I. B. Lucas, a Canadian fruit au- 
thority, has successfully raised dwarf 
peaches in a part of Ontario where 
temperatures drop to 40 degrees be- 
low zero. In Iowa, when a series of 
winter blizzards destroyed 90 per- 
cent of the ordinary apple trees, 
dwarf apples survived handily. Else- 
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where, a disastrous drought that 
ruined many orchards left dwarf 
trees virtually untouched. 

Though these sturdy dwarfs will 
not take care of themselves com- 
pletely, what care they do need is so 
easy that commercial orchards are 
turning to midget fruit trees. 

Spraying becomes a simple opera- 
tian involving an inexpensive hand 
sprayer used by a person standing 
on the ground. Pruning a five-to- 
ten-foot tree, with fewer branches, 
doesn’t take a fraction of the effort 
needed to keep a heavily branched 
25-foot tree in shape. And fertilizing 
is a matter of only minutes a year per 
tree. Dr. Sax says that a few hand- 
fuls of regular garden fertilizer 
spread around the base of a dwarf 
tree will nourish a five-year-old tree 
for a year. 

Midget trees cost about $3.50 to 
$5 apiece, and a buyer had better 
make sure he can rely on the nursery 
where he gets them or his purchase 
can turn out to be like the “dwarf” 
trees some unhappy New _ Jersey 
homeowners bought from a nursery 
going out of business. The alleged 
dwarfs are now ten years old, 20 feet 
high and haven’t borne any fruit. 

Reputable firms will tell you just 
what rootstocks they use and how 
they put their trees together. The 
complicated process of creating a 
dwarf tree is reason for suspicion of 
too low a price. 

Consider the method of com- 
pounding dwarf apple trees worked 
out by the Stark Nurseries, which 
have pioneered mass production of 
diminutive fruit trees: 

For rootstock a small apple tree 
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grown only in France is used. Its 
seeds are sent to America, where 
they are planted in the Yakima 
Valley of Washington. When the 
young trees are a year old, they’re 
dug up and shipped to the Stark 
Nurseries in Louisiana, Missouri, 
where branches of other varieties are 
grafted onto them. Then they are 
shipped to a third nursery, in 
Porum, Oklahoma, where they'll 
develop best. There they grow for 
two more years before being sent 
back to the home nursery in Mis- 
souri for shipment to customers. 

In some varieties, an extra step is 
taken. To the rootstock the experts 
add an “interstem,” a graft of a kind 
of tree which will produce a 
stronger trunk. The variety of fruit 
the tree is intended to bear is grafted 
to the interstem. 

Most people will be content to 
buy dwarf trees which have already 
had the size processed out of them. 
But if you’re a do-it-yourselfer, and 
have an oversized green thumb, 
there are fascinating ways you can 
try making little ones out of big 
ones yourself. You can, of course, do 
it just the way the nurseries do, buy- 
ing from them rootstocks of the 
proper type (your nurseryman will 
tell you what to buy) and doing your 
own grafting. Or you can take a 
very young fruit tree (a regular one, 
not a dwarf) and simply tie a knot 
in its trunk while it is only a whip- 
like stem. In two years the knot will 
be just a bulge on the tree’s trunk. 
This stunts the tree by slowing down 
the sap flow to the roots. 

Another way is called “bark in- 
version” —best for dwarfing apple or 
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pear trees. Slice off a band of bark, 
a few inches wide around the trunk, 
turn it bottom side up, then tie it 
back on. That slows the sap flow and 
may cut the size of a tree in half. But 
neither of these methods produces 
dwarfs as predictably sized as those 
developed by grafting. 

You might experiment with an- 
other method: wrapping the roots 


produced by other methods, but 
trees treated in this way will turn 
out to be the smallest of all, perfect 
for planting in tubs for decorative 
use on porches and patios. 

Experts can provide you with the 
answers to almost any problem you'll 
encounter, except one: 

How on earth are you going to 
keep the neighborhood kids away 


from all that luscious fruit, hanging 
at a level made to order for easy 
snitching? iw 


in earth in a sheet of polyethylene 
plastic limits their spread. They 
won’t bear as much fruit as dwarfs 


DOG-GEREL 


A MAN WALKED into a pet shop, pointed to a large dog 
in a cage and said: “How much do you want for that 
big dog?” 

“Fifty dollars,” replied the clerk. 

“And how much for that small fellow over there?” 
asked the customer. 

“One hundred dollars,” was the reply. 

“And for that tiny one?” 

“Two hundred dollars.” 

The customer looked puzzled. “How much,” he 
asked, “will it cost me if I don’t buy a dog at all?” 

—F. G. KERNAN (Quote) 
AN ADMIRING CONSTITUENT of a South Carolina Con- 
gressman gave him one of those vest-pocket-sized chi- 
huahuas to take home to his children. The Congressman 
was leading the dog by a cotton string when a mountain- 
eer stopped him. 

“Ts that a reg’lar dog?” the man asked. 

“Yes, it’s a chi—. Well, I can’t pronounce the name 
of it,” said the Congressman, “but it’s some kind of 
Mexican dog.” 

“Just a pup, I reckon?” 

“No, it’s full-grown.” 

“Well,” remarked the mountaineer, “that’s the least 
dog I ever seen at one time.” 





— EDGAR BLOCK 





Manuscripts, photographs, editorial ideas and other material submitted for publication should be addressed 
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With fanatical faith, 

Japanese actor Sessue Hayakawa 
believes that destiny 

chose him to make villainy an heroic art 





Honorable “bad guy” 


BY RICHARD HUBLER 


| VILLAINS IN STAGE or motion picture history have been 
more roundly detested by audiences than Sessue Hayakawa. 
Yet the world-famous Japanese actor cherishes his villainy— 
believing with religious fervor that destiny has chosen him to 
create “a new kind of dirty dog.” HJ ‘“‘Fate has made me what I 
am,” he says. “I had nothing to do with it.” The silent screen’s 
first great Oriental menace, Hayakawa still plays villains with 
oily malevolence, but also brings a sympathetic dimension to such 
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change-of-pace roles as a bandy-legged Samurai warrior on the 
western TV show, Wagon Train, or a mute island castaway in 
the Broadway play, Kataki. # When asked to sum up his life, 
Hayakawa quotes a line from a famous Japanese poem: “See, the 
naked beggar goes, wearing heaven and earth for clothes!” But 
he is no naked beggar. He was a Hollywood star at 27 and the 
millionaire boss of his own movie company three years later. 
Even now—a balding, bespectacled cherub who will be 72 in 
June—he is busily prolonging a career that frequently has flick- 
ered, but never died. Mi Hayakawa estimates that he has ap- 
peared in 130 movies—an average of nearly three a year—and 
has played a wide range of improbable classical roles on the stage: 
among them, Hamlet, Macbeth and Othello. @ ‘‘Like the old 
knights of Japan,” he says, “I have two swords—the stage and 
the movies—and a little dagger called television. I use them to 
slash my way around the world.” And Hayakawa can work 
almost anywhere, since he has taught himself to speak English, 
Chinese, Spanish, French, German, East Indian and Malay. @ 
Since his heyday as a handsome Oriental “heavy,” Hayakawa 
has put on weight and lost most of his sleek black hair. But still 
he radiates the indefinable assurance of a man who has made 
and spent the equivalent of six fortunes. Money has never meant. 
much to him. (In 1919, to gratify a whim, he built a $250,000, 
four-story Scottish castle in the heart of Hollywood; and in 1926 
he took a weekly loss of $6,000 to appear in a play—simply be- 
cause he liked the script.) MJ This flamboyant streak, he claims, 
is part of his fate in life. “No matter what I willed,” he says, “‘it 
turned out as it had to be.” Hayakawa is a disciple of Zen, one 
of the leading sects of the Buddhist religion. He describes Zen 
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as a “natural mysticism” where 
everything that will be, will be. Thus 
he serenely believes that nothing can 
happen to him that is not predes- 
tined. “I use every minute to the 
full,” he explains, “and I do not 
worry about the past. I have sym- 
pathy for everything in the world.” 
Zen Buddhism has enabled Haya- 
kawa to understand the villainous 
characters whom he almost always 
portrays. “I have never done a part 
where the ‘bad guy’ is stupid, crude 
or vicious,” he says. “I try to give 
him reasons, to make him under- 
standable. The men I play are in- 
telligent and, in their way, honorable 
—but on the wrong side of life.” 


gees believes that fate sin- 
gled him out to give villains 
special stature, basing this conclusion 
on three separate omens. Once, in 
Japan, a mysterious old man pre- 
dicted that his life would be 
“changed by water.” Then, in Chi- 
cago, another seer told him that he 
had seen his name in the sky, the 
letter H “like crossed bamboo 
sticks.” The last prophecy, made in 
Hollywood, foretold fame and for- 
tune. Hayakawa bought Cadillacs 
for each prognosticator, but, he says 
sadly, “when I searched for them 
they had vanished.” 

These predictions did not turn out 
exactly as he had expected. Born on 
June 10, 1889, Hayakawa had a 
boyhood ambition to be an admiral 
in the Japanese Navy and enrolled 
in the Naval Academy. But one sum- 
mer, while skin diving at a depth of 
nearly 80 feet, he ruptured both ear- 
drums. The resulting infection near- 
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ly killed him but, Hayakawa points 
out, “the prophecy was fulfilled. 
Water had changed my life.” 

Subsequently, he went to the U.S. 
to study political science at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. While there he 
organized an amateur theater troupe 
and put on a play in which he 
starred as a Japanese man-of-the- 
world. Thomas Ince, an early movie 
tycoon, saw Hayakawa perform and 
promptly shipped him off to Cali- 
fornia under a six-month contract. 

One of Hayakawa’s first decisions 
was to change his first name from 
Kintaro to the more mysterious 
Sessue. “Kintaro is the name of a 
boy who rides a bear in a popular 
Japanese fairy tale,” says Haya- 
kawa, “and I have been doing it all 
my life.” 

In his first movie, Typhoon, made 
in 1916, Hayakawa portrayed a Jap- 
anese diplomat. His six-week salary 
of $6,000 equaled that of Dustin 
Farnum, then one of the biggest 
names in pictures. From then on, 
the dapper young Japanese was in 
constant demand. In four years, he 
made 24 pictures for Paramount at 
a salary that eventually exceeded 
$5,000 a week 

In 1919 Hayakawa established his 
own movie company and made eight 
pictures a year for four years—pay- 
ing himself $200,000 for each one. 
He also met and married a beautiful 
young Japanese actress, Tsuru Aoki. 
Together, they quickly became an 
extravagant legend in Hollywood. 
When Hayakawa wasn’t darting 
around town either in his special 
Pierce-Arrow or in one of his two 
Cadillacs, he would throw ornate 
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tea parties for 600 friends, or hire 
three orchestras to serenade 250 at 
supper dances. “We measured our 
success by the number of the parties 
we gave,” he says wryly, “and the 
success of the parties was estimated 
by the number of guests left dead 
drunk on the floor. A dozen ‘dead’ 
was satisfactory, but not out- 
standing.” 

When the rage for Japanese vil- 
lains began to wane, Hayakawa 
snapped up an offer to do a pic- 
ture in Paris. Then he hopped across 
the Channel to England to star in a 
play. Lee Shubert, the New York 
impresario, “rediscovered” Haya- 
kawa in London and brought him 
to the U.S. to star in a Broadway 
show called The Love City. Haya- 
kawa backed the play with his own 
cash, eventually iosing about $150,- 
000, and in 1930 returned to Holly- 
wood to refurbish his bank account. 

“By this time,” he confides, “I 
was sure of my fate. I might change 
or improve my existence in small 
ways, but no will of mine would 
change what would happen.” Ar- 
mored with this conviction, he went 
back to Japan, starring in a play 
with an all-Chinese cast. The Jap- 
anese playgoers and the Chinese 
actors hated each other cordially, 
yet the show ran for six years. “I 
never got so sick of one role in all 
my life,” Hayakawa admits. 

In 1932, during the prewar ten- 
sion between China and Japan, he 
went on a lecture tour of the Orient, 
his speeches stressing the need for 
peace in the Far East. This made 
him unpopular with Japan’s hot- 
headed militarists, and during the 
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subsequent reign of terror in Japan, 
many of his friends and family were 
murdered by pro-war fanatics. 

In 1936, Hayakawa came to Hol- 
lywood to create the memorable 
role of the evil Chinese, Fu Man- 
chu, and a year later he packed one 
suitcase and set out to make a movie 
in France. He did not return to 
Japan for 12 years. 

What delayed his return was 
World War II. “If I had remained 
in Japan, I would have been assas- 
sinated,” says Hayakawa. “As it was, 
I was merely interned in Paris as an 
alien.” Red tape kept him “pris- 
oner” until 1949. 

During that time, he appeared in 
17 French movies, some of which 
were banned because they were not 
pro-Nazi. He volunteered to work 
in the resistance movement, aiding 
and hiding French parachutists, and 
also began to paint. (One of his 
water colors sold for $600. ) 

In 1948, Humphrey Bogart, an 
old friend, offered Hayakawa a 
leading role in a movie called Tokyo 
Joe. His request to re-enter the U.S. 
prompted an intensive ten-day in- 
vestigation by the Navy, Army, 
F.B.I. and State Department. “But 
there was nothing against me. There 
could have been nothing,” he says. 

From Hollywood, he continued on 
to Japan to rejoin his wife, his son 
Yukio and his two daughters, Yo- 
shiko and Fujiko. They had all been 
commandeered for labor duty by the 
Government but had managed to 
avoid active military service. 

Hayakawa’s return to the top was 
slow; his name no longer awed Jap- 
anese producers. Then in 1956, he 
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received the movie script of The 
Bridge on the River Kwai. Haya- 
kawa rejected the role of the ruth- 
less Japanese prison commandant, 
but his wife urged him to reconsider. 

“But what’s it all about?” Haya- 
kawa demanded peevishly. 

“Who knows?” she smiled sweetly. 

This enigmatic reply, in the best 
Zen Buddhist tradition, changed 
Hayakawa’s mind. He accepted the 
role and carefully fashioned it into 
the finest of his career, one for which 
he received an Academy Award 
nomination. Now, his asking price 
for five weeks of movie work is 
about $100,000. He appears with 
his wife in his next movie, The Big 
Wave, filmed in Japan. 

To relax, Hayakawa often fre- 
quents night clubs and burlesque 


houses. “The rhythm and grace of 
the strip tease is the last of a dying 
ritual in America,” he says blandly. 
“Your attitude toward sex is not yet 
mature, but it is looking up!” 

Hayakawa is occasionally resent- 
ful that his public has not allowed 
him to do more comedy. “I am tired 
of being tragic,” he says. But when 
he essayed slapstick with Jerry Lewis 
in the movie Geisha Boy, the critics 
were shocked. One came to him 
privately and said: “You must suf- 
fer, Sessue. That is your destiny.” 

The criticism struck home, since 
Hayakawa is obsessed by his fate. 
“The danger for me,’ he says 
thoughtfully, “is that if I cease to 
believe in my destiny I will become 
many people instead of one. When 
that happens, I die.” iw 
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Struggling to conquer palsy, she won her place in life 


BY CLARICE JACKSON 
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Not the lightning-from-heaven kind; 
but the kind that comes from pa- 
tience, faith and works. Like my 


learning to. walk and to talk, and 
getting through public school and the uni- 
versity with better than average credits... 
For most people these are normal! events. 
But not for me, nor for my family. It is hard 


to explain what it is like to have cerebral 
palsy. But then, so is it hard to explain what it is 
like to be the first-born, or left-handed or brunette. 
| was born with cerebral palsy. It is the only life 
| know. | can never understand how my parents 
felt when they were confronted with the problem 
(o} Manisa mar-\'ZcmeclaMmiaLaiialcm ebm calsl] aualelaarclace mi ielaa’micelaameclLaial 
to dozens of parents who come to me with the problem of 
their own palsied child still.new and throbbing. Cerebral 
palsy is not a disease. It is a disorder caused by damage to 
the brain cells. It may result from birth injury, illness, acci 
dent or a number of other causes. The majority of cerebral 


palsied people are “born that way,” 
many others fall victim to it after a 
very healthy start in life. 

My own palsied condition was 
caused by birth injury. I was bruised 
and scarred from forceps delivery. 
The doctor thought I was dead. But 
Grandmother was determined that 
I would live. She and the midwife 
worked with me until there was no 
doubt that I breathed. I was very 
weak. I didn’t cry. I grunted and 
whined like a little animal. I 
couldn’t nurse. Grandmother fed 
me a drop at a time from a spoon. 

After a few days, I seemed strong- 
er. “She had a hard time getting 
here,”’ Grandmother said. “‘But she’ll 
come out of it in a few days.” 

It seemed for awhile that she was 
right. I did “come out of it.” No one 
dreamed that I was a cripple. 

I seemed to grow and develop 
normally. I sat alone at six months. 
I responded with squeals and jab- 
berings when they talked to me. But 
Mother suspected that all was not 
well. My movements were tense and 
erratic. I did not grasp toys well. I 
did not kick freely when I played. 
But then I was never sick. When we 
returned to Oklahoma, I was a fat, 
rosy baby and they liked showing 
me off. Everybody agreed that I was 
a pretty baby—spoiled, though. And 
lazy. Didn’t try to get around like 
most babies did. 

I developed an ear infection that 
caused me to run a high fever for 
several days. When the fever left, 
I remained weak and apathetic. 
Mother was worried. 

Later, Mother learned that I was 
cerebral-palsied. “Little’s Disease,” 
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the doctor said. ““There’s no cure 
for it. She may never be any better.” 

Mother refused to accept it. 
“She'll be all right,” she insisted to 
Father. “It all takes time.” 

But it took too much time. Mother 
worked with me by the hour to teach 
my hands to grasp toys. She propped 
me with pillows until I could sit 
alone again. She bicycled my legs to 
strengthen them. It was my apathy 
that worried her. I saw and under- 
stood everything that happened. But 
I made no effort to play alone. 


T WAS CLEAR that something was 
the matter with me. I was two 
years old and I acted like an infant. 
The first real explanation and hope 
came from young Dr. Mc . “The 
brain is similar to a switchboard,” he 
said. “The birth injury has scarred 
the sending line. She needs a new 
way over it. She is in good health. 
You might find a therapist who can 
teach her motor patterns with 
therapy.” 

They found Dr. S—— who 
agreed to try. “I can’t cure her,” he 
said bluntly. “But exercise will keep 
her muscles growing and pliant. If 
she makes any progress it will be 
her own doing.” 

Dr. S$ did help me. In a few 
weeks, I began to try a few shaky 
steps. I tried to play with my toys. 
My parents were elated. Dr. S 
was impressed but not optimistic. 
“As long as she wants to achieve, 
perhaps she can,” he said. “But 
don’t force her. She has an inde- 
pendent spirit. Let her use it.” 

I walked in the security of my 
walker, but I was beginning to want 
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to walk without it. My younger cous- 
in, Beryl Dean, was walking. I loved 
to play with her. Finally, on July 
4, 1928, just before my third birth- 
day, I began to walk. 

That was the beginning of my 
triumph over cerebral palsy. My 
parents encouraged me. They never 
said, “You can’t do it because you 
are crippled.” But, “Well, try it. 
Maybe you can.” It took years of 
patient training to teach me to feed 
myself, to dress myself, to play with 
toys or turn the pages of a book. 

Schooling was the next concern. 
My parents knew that I had the 
mental capacity for formal educa- 
tion. When I was barely five, Mother 
began to teach me to read, write, 
spell and “do sums.” By the time I 
was old enough to go to school, I 
was through with first-grade lessons. 

But my physical condition was not 
that of a normal six year old. I 
couldn’t walk more than a dozen 
steps without falling. I drooled. My 
hands dropped pencils and books. It 
would be a hardship for a teacher to 
have such a child in her class. Still I 
needed school. The contact with 
other children would mean as much 
as the work. 

Mother bought my books and 
clothes. But she explained that I 
might not get to go to school because 
I was crippled. I understood and ac- 
cepted it. But I thought that I prob- 
ably would go. Everybody six years 
old went to school. 

A few days before school opened, 
the teacher came to see us. 

“T think Clarice can go to school,” 
Miss Duckworth said. “I'll like 
having her in class.” 
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Mother asked, “Will it upset the 
other children?” 

“T can’t see that it will,” Miss 
Duckworth said. “They play with 
her at home. They are used to her. 
I think it will work out.” 

So I went to school. 

The first day was an ordeal. En- 
rollment day I had been glad to have 
Mother there. All the other mothers 
were with their children. But the 
first school day, only my mother was 
there. It shamed me. I wished she 
would go. At last she did. I felt very 
grown-up at my tiny, brown desk. 

When we had our first reading 
lesson and I was the only one who 
could read, the other children were 
impressed. It didn’t matter that I 
was crippled. I could spell and “do 
sums” and I had just started school! 

Lots of things happened that 
morning. We sang and played with 
clay and the twins in class cried for 
no reason that I could see. I was 
puzzled about it. Mother asked, 
“What did you do at school?” 

“Oh, we read and sang and played 
with clay,” I said. “And the twins 
cried a lot.” 

“What was the matter?” 

“Oh, they were just ’scouraged,” I 
said. Mother and Father smiled. 

I made a successful transition into 
school. It bridged another chasm for 
me, too. That summer, my sister, 
Ruth, was born. I was delighted with 
the new baby, and I literally leaned 
over her crib in adoration. But I 
resented sharing Mother’s attention 
with anyone—even the baby. Going 
to school eased the tension and 
helped me gain confidence. 

I got along well with most chil- 
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dren. But one little girl—Mary— 
was my special friend. From the 
fourth grade we were “best friends.” 
But for Mary, I might not have ad- 
justed to adolescence. There were 
physical and psychological changes 
that I half-understood and _ half- 
feared. Somehow I couldn’t bear to 
discuss them with Mother. But I felt 
that Mary understood. We knew 
each other so well that we could al- 
most read each other’s thoughts. 
The first day of high school was 
the worst day of my life. I wanted 
to be poised and polished. Instead I 
was frightened and awkward. 
Changing classes and teachers every 
hour was physically and emotional- 
ly exhausting. Mary and I had most 
of our classes together. We got along 
very well until late afternoon. Mary 
helped me up the stairs to my last 
class and returned to the first floor. 


My slow walking made me late 


and when I reached the science 
room, the class was gone on a field 
trip. I panicked. Horrible thoughts 
crowded my mind. The janitor came 
in and found me. He frightened me. 
I burst into tears. 

“Say, now, there’s no need to cry,” 
he said. “What’s your name?” 

I told him. I quit crying. I liked 
this man. 

“I’m Pop Irons,” he said. “I work 
here. Come on. I'll take you to the 
office. We’ll get it all straight.” 

From then on Pop was my friend. 
He had made high school bearable, 
but it still wasn’t easy. I was afraid 
people didn’t like me because I was 
crippled. I smiled often out of habit. 
But I would go home in tears. I 
couldn’t go back to school, I wailed. 
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“Stop that crying right now,” 
Father said. “You are going to school 
because you must have an education. 
How else will you get along in life?” 

I couldn’t answer him. I cried 
harder. Mother said firmly, “Your 
father is right. Stay for the first 
quarter, then if you can’t make it, 
you may quit.” 

That time limit was a goal. I felt 
that I didn’t have to try so hard. I 
relaxed and enjoyed myself. I for- 
got I hated school. But the storm 
had not passed. My natural curiosity 
about people conflicted with my 
desire to shrink away. My clumsy 
movements made me self-conscious. 
I dreaded going out in public. 

At home, I was on safer ground. 
I had the advantageous role of “big 
sister.” I helped the children with 
their school work. I helped supervise 
their activities. I was responsible for 
knowing where they were and what 
they were doing. Someone was al- 
ways at our house. Mother was a 
gracious hostess. She was able to 
make people feel at ease and she saw 
that we learned it, too. 


RADUALLY, I gained confidence. 
I made good grades. I wrote 
lyric poetry that was published in the 
school paper. I wrote a weekly news 
column for our home-town paper. 
That opened a way for me to meet 
many people. 
By the time I finished high school, 
I was ready to go to college with 
Mary. My family was happy that I 
wanted to go but, for the first time, 
Mother discouraged my efforts. I 
still needed help to dress and feed 
myself. She was afraid that I could 
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not do it alone. But I went anvway. 

Before I was on the campus a day, 
I knew a dozen people. Everyone 
was friendly and helpful. Classwork 
was not difficult. The professors 
were ready to help me when I 
needed it. I was as happy as I had 
ever been in my life. When I re- 
turned home from school at Thanks- 
giving I walked better. My speech 
was Clearer. I used my hands with 
more dexterity. And I was develop- 
ing into an individual. 

Going away to school, I was forced 
to solve my own difficulties. My par- 
ents were not on hand to cushion the 
blows or guide me through crises. 

One of those crises was my pen- 
manship. I could manage to take 
notes and to fill in the blanks on 
examinations, but themes and re- 
search papers were another matter. 
I needed a secretary. 

There was a visually handicapped 
girl in the freshman class. Reading 
was a problem for her. We pooled 
our resources and began to study to- 
gether. We would talk about what 
we would do when we were out of 
college. “I want to be a writer,” I 
said. “Since I have learned to read, 
I have wanted to write.” 

“How can you be a writer when 
you can’t type?” she asked bluntly. 

“I wish I could,” I, said. “If I 
could type with one finger it would 
help.” 

“Why don’t you try?” she urged. 

“T can’t even hit the keys,” I said. 
“T had a typewriter once, but I 
couldn’t use it.” 

“Maybe you can type now.” 

“T might. But I don’t have a type- 
writer to try,” I replied. 
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“Well, I have,” she said. ““Try it.” 

“Tm afraid [ll break your ma- 
chine,” I said. 

“No you won't,” she answered. 

I managed to bang out a half 
page of copy with my left forefinger. 
I was so tired that I shook. I began 
to practice a little every day. My aim 
was poor. My typing was terrible. It 
was slow—even painful. I couldn’t 
type more than a paragraph with- 
out resting. Improvement was so 
slow that sometimes I thought I’d 
never learn. But I kept working. 
After years of grueling practice, I 
could type readable copy. 

I had received my bachelor’s de- 
gree by that time. I knew that I 
wanted to write. And I wanted 
to be a teacher of palsied children. 
The University of Oklahoma had 
awarded me a scholarship to study 
special education needs. I thought 
that I would be placed in a job to 
teach palsied children after I com- 
pleted my training. But when the 
time came, there was no job for me. 

I was despondent. I felt that I was 
a failure. I was sure that I was a 
burden. That summer, Mother suf- 
fered a heart attack that kept her 
bedfast for weeks. The younger chil- 
dren were working at part-time jobs 
and going to school. I was faced with 
running the household. My family 
wondered if I could do it. 

I learned to cook. I managed to 
keep the family fed, clothed and 
working. I acquired new skills. I 
improved emotionally. My mental 
attitude changed. I was doing a job 
that was necessary to other people. 
By the time Mother was up again, I 
was looking for a job. I couldn’t 
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teach school or clerk. But I could 
baby-sit. 

Children liked me. I liked them. 
I liked telling them stories, playing 
games and singing songs. I was a 
popular baby sitter, but I wanted 
a more permanent job. 

One day, a woman called me to 
ask if I would care for her children 
five days a week. I was delighted, 
but I had to be fair. “You know 
that I am crippled?” I asked her. 

“Yes,” she said. “You were rec- 
ommended to me. If you’ll come to 
see me, we’ll work something out.” 

“Tll be there,’ I said. I stayed 
three years, until the younger child 
was in school. They were happy, 
productive years. I grew spiritually, 
knowing that I was really making a 
contribution. 

I heard about a professional writ- 
ing class at the college. It met once a 
week, so I joined it. The decision 
was a turning point. I spent every 
spare minute writing and studying. 
My typing, which was still slow, im- 
proved. The teacher was encourag- 
ing. “You can learn to write,” he 


said. “Stick with it. You’ll make it 
if you don’t give up. Write every 
day, whether you want to or not.” 

So I wrote and I rewrote. 

At last, I sent a short article to a 
religious publication. Back came a 
check! I sent a few more articles to 
the magazine. More small checks. I 
got braver. I sent out two short 
stories. They came back—promptly. 

My teacher was sympathetic. 
“You have done better than anyone 
in the class so far,” he said. ““No one 
else has a check except the girl who 
won the essay contest. Write what 
you know.” 

I took his advice and wrote an 
article on living with physical handi- 
caps for a medical publication. They 
bought it. 

Somehow, I knew that I had 
found my reason for being. I could 


look back on all that had happened 
and see how it had shaped me for my 
place in life. I know that I can never 
explain it. But those who pass that 
way will understand. ‘Those who see 
us pass will wonder. But all will 


recognize the miracle. 


HOUSE HUNTING MADE EASY 


WHAT THE AD SAYS 
Sacrifice!!! 
Two stories 


Magnificent view of the 
water 

TV 

Breezeway 

Patio 


room 


Picturesque rural setting 


TRANSLATION 

White elephant 

One in the ad, another when 
you see the house 

Just open the cellar door 
and look down 

Storage alcove 

The entire house in winter 

The sidewalk between house 
and garage 

Accessible only by helicopter 

—PATRICIA K. BROOKS 
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Ann 
goes 
to. | 
Moscow | 


One day two years ago 

Ann Stone, 14, burst into 
isl) ai molalelolaMalolaal- 
“Mommy,"’ she gasped, ‘‘I’m 
going to Russia.’ 


be A gifted young English 


~~ 





’"  ' dancer, she had just 
wa received a scholarship to : 


we - \ioscow's famous 

Bolshoi Ballet School. Ann's 
parents hesitated: 

except for summer vacations, 
it meant losing her 

for four years, But when Ann 
said, ‘‘| may never 

forgive you if you don’f 

let me go,"’ they. 

relented. In August 1959, Ann 4 
sailed for the U.S.S.R. 

Far from home, in an alien 
society, this sheltered 

girl found new 

friends—and a chance to 
fulfill her dreams of 
becoming a great ballerina: 


e,..” 
a 
. 


Photographs by 

AF Tollealimmeter-L.coh a1 .colmr- [ale] 
Fe Tgemm add orelele) 

Text by Richard Kaplan 





Seasick and speaking no Russian, Ann arrived in Leningrad aboard 
the Baltika, the Soviet ship that in 1960 brought Khrushchev 

to the U.S., and promptly shocked her hosts by wearing slacks to 
her first press conference. “Unladylike,” sniffed a 

Soviet reporter. In Moscow, Ann and 50 other Bolshoi students 

live at the Internat dormitory, where she is the oldest 
student—and the only one from a non-Communist nation. (The 
Bolshoi’s lone American, Stacia Stevens, 17, who graduated 
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last year, did not live at the Internat.) Ann, a five-foot, one-inch, 
104-pound redhead, has a room to herself and wears her own 
clothes instead of the school uniform. In the evening, she and her 
classmates gather around the piano and sing their national 
songs, and on Monday—her one day off—Ann has tea at 

the British Embassy or strolls down to Red Square for ice cream. 
“But I still haven’t visited the Kremlin,” she moans, 

“and last year it broke my heart when I missed My Fair Lady.” 


























“Winter is fun in Moscow,” says 
Ann, “although at the 

beginning I caught a cold every 
week. Sometimes a few of us 

rent a troika and go galloping 
through the snow.” 

A self-reliant girl, Ann keeps 
within a tight budget. Her father, 
a London superintendent, 

sends pocket money whenever he 
can. “I use it for air-mail 

stamps and fruit,” she explains. 
“T do my own laundry and 
mending.” Ann wakes to a bugle 
call at 7:30 a.m. After 
inspection—“they even examine 
my fingernails” —and 
breakfast—‘“T still miss Mommy’s 
cooking”’—she takes dancing 
lessons for about four hours. And 
now that she speaks 

passable Russian, she carries 

a full academic program. 

Only once has she wanted to quit. 
“On my first Christmas away 
from home, I was in bed sick, my 
throat wrapped in medicated 
bandages. I felt so sorry for myself 
I cried all night.” 

A few days later; however, Galina 
Ulanova paid her a visit. 
“Imagine,” gushes Ann, “the 
world’s greatest ballerina sat on 
my bed! I barely had time 

to get my ironing out of sight!” 

















“It’s been like a fairy tale come true,” sighs Ann. At 16, 

she shyly insists she is still too young to go out on 

dates. “But at parties, I show my friends English dances (right), 
and they teach me Russian steps.” She keeps a family photo 

tacked over her bed, and writes home three times a week—signing 
her name in Russian. Reminded that another London girl, 

Alice Marks, became a famous ballerina only after 

Russianizing her name to Alicia Markova, Ann bristles. “I’m going 
to stay Ann Stone—always!” she promises. Adds Bolshoi 

ballet director Assuaf Messerer : “Someday other girls will wish 
they were Ann Stone. She will be a great ballerina!” Wi 


























BY EUGENE MILLER 


PENSION PLANS 
BN CRI 


Gold 
mine 
for 

the 
Golden 
Years 


30,000,000 U.S. 
workers have 





a multimillion dollar 
stake in 
booming pension benefits 





7 JEAN H , a 29-year 
veteran employee at Sears, 


Roebuck and Co., retired recently, 
she got handshakes, dinners—and a 
fantastic retirement check from the 
Sears Savings and Profit Sharing 
Pension Fund for about $84,000. 
Since Jean had deposited less than 
$5,000 into the pension fund, the 
check was a bonanza. The rest of the 
$84,000 came from company contri- 
butions and fund investments over 
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the 


period of her employment. 

Fat retirement benefits in the 
form of a big check and/or Sears 
stock are the rule for veteran Sears 
employees. Last year, retired Sears 
personnel with 25 to 30 years of serv- 
ice who had deposited an average of 
$5,000 into the fund, picked up an 
average of $80,000. Employees with 
20 to 25 years’ service who deposited 
an average of $4,000 got checks av- 
eraging $50,000. These are reasons 
why 148,000 Sears employees—more 
than 98 percent of all those eligible 
—have joined the plan. 

Members of the fund deposit five 
percent of their salaries (maximum: 
$500 a year) into the plan. Veteran 
employees often get four times as 
much of the company’s contribu- 
tion, based on profits, as newcomers. 

The fund is invested mainly in 
Sears common stock. Largely be- 
cause of the huge appreciation in 
Sears stocks, the principal has grown 
spectacularly. The fund owns $1.4 
billion of securities—including more 
than 26 percent of all outstanding 
Sears stock, making it the biggest 
stockholder in the company. 

Sears is not alone in providing re- 
tirement bonanzas. Take the case of 
Joe W——-, an employee in the pro- 
duction department of Shell Oil 
Co., who recently retired at age 65 
after 41 years of service. Joe’s earn- 
ings during his last five years of em- 
ployment averaged $700 a month. 
Over his whole career he had earned 
an average of $320 a month. On re- 
tirement he began drawing a $272-a- 
month pension, toward which he 
hadn’t contributed a penny. From 
Shell’s Provident Fund, Joe received 
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$41,748 in cash. An employee may 
put up to ten percent of his pay into 
the Provident Fund, with Shell 
matching it dollar for dollar. Joe’s 
contributions to the Fund had to- 
taled only $14,223; the rest came 
from company contributions, inter- 
est and dividends. 

The Sears and Shell plans are 
striking examples of the new re- 
tirement bonanzas. According to 
the latest figures available 20,100,- 
000 workers in private industry, 
6,600,000 in Federal, state and local 
and 2,500,000 men and women in 
the Armed Forces are covered by re- 
tirement plans. In 1930, only one in 
15 employees in private industry was 
covered; today, the ratio is close 
to one in four. By 1970, it’s expected 
to be one in three. 

Already in autos, steel, chemicals, 
oil, utilities, pension plans once re- 
served for top officials have been 
broadened to include the newest 
factory hand. Pension plans have yet 
to take hold in the tobacco, textile, 
furniture and _ service industries, 
where wage increases have taken 
priority over pensions. 

The Keogh Bill now before Con- 
gress would generally permit the 
9,500,000 self-employed workers to 
put $2,500 or ten percent of their 
earnings (whichever is less) tax-free 
into retirement funds. Washington 
political pros figure it should pass in 
a year or two. 

A major reason why industry has 
broadened and improved pension 
benefits is union pressure. After 


World War II, Big Labor—mainly | 
the United Steel Workers and} 
United Auto Workers—made pen- | 
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FROM DIAPERS 
TO DUNGAREES 


Sta-Puf softens all fabrics 
for more comfort 


Feel the soft difference after one use 
of Sta-Puf® Rinse. Softer diapers help 
prevent diaper rash due to chafing. 
Softer woolens never irri- ane 
tate. Smoother sheets — 
and children's things save \\ 
you ironing. Get Sta-Puf at 
grocer's everywhere. In 
full 32-ounce quart and 
64-ounce half gallon size. 





A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Iilinois 


CAN YOU 
MAKE A MILLION? 


THE WALL STREET 





1S IT STILL POSSIBLE, starting from scratch to 
make a million dollars in these days of high 
taxes and competition from big corporations? 


Not only is it possible but more Americans 
have discovered the road to riches in the last 
fifteen years than ever before in any com- 
parable period in our country’s history. 


In this remarkable book, THE NEW MIL- 
LIONAIRES AND HOW THEY MADE 
THEIR FORTUNES, by the Editors of the 
Wall Street Journal, you will learn how thir- 
teen men and one woman rose from obscurity 
to positions of great power and wealth. 


® An oil magnate started out fifteen years 
ago as an oil field laborer. 


® A real estate and securities promoter was 
once a jack-of-all-trades who had failed as 
an actor. 


®@ The charming empress of a four million dol- 
lar bakery began with a one-oven kitchen. 


These thrilling real life success stories, de- 
scribed and interpreted by the editors of “the 
bible” of the business world, can prove an in- 
valuable inspiration to your own career. This 
book will show you how others have taken 
that first important step on the road to riches. 


BERNARD GEIS ASSOCIATES 
130 E. 56 St., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


Please send me copies of THE NEW 
MILLIONAIRES AND HOW THEY MADE 
THEIR FORTUNES ($4.95 each) 


errr oveees Seéneoeseosecs 
SET ee ktetatstasdsneecees errr es 
IES cada eect sain a eAbecn toed ee 
(0 Check enclosed 0) C.O.D, (plus postage) 
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sions their No. 1 contract goal. By 
1950, they had pushed through pen- 
sion plans in most mass production 
industries; soon these plans began 
showing up in others. During World 
War II’s freeze on wages, many com- 
panies found they could use pen- 
sions to attract and keep workers. 





YEARS AGO, few workers 
lived long enough to collect a 
pension. Now an increasing number 
of Americans are living beyond 65. 
Thus, financial independence after 
65 is a necessity. That’s one reason 
companies are under pressure to 
sweeten pension plans. The typical 
plan gives an employee 40 to 60 per- 
cent of his average pay, and this is 
constantly being raised. Over 60 
percent of companies providing pen- 
sions today foot the entire cost. 

For years, 65 was the normal re- 
tirement age, but many companies 
have lowered the requirement and 
also allow earlier retirement on part 
pensions. At W. T. Grant Co., for ex- 
ample, normal full retirement is 60, 
early retirement at 50. At United Air 
Lines normal retirement is 60, early 
retirement 50, and, with special per- 
mission, pilots may retire at 45 

Government retirernent programs 
are often very generous. A New 
York City policeman can retire after 
20 years service with about 50 per- 
|cent of his average pay for the last 
'five years. A Civil Service worker, 
| after 30 years service. can retire at 60 
on a pension of over 50 percent of his 
salary. A master sergeant in the Ar- 
my can retire on $285 a month after 
| 30 years service. A 40-year-old Navy 
|commander with 20 years service 
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can get a $372-a-month pension. He 
and his wife can travel free over- 
seas annually on a Navy transport 
on a space-available-basis. 

The “nest-egg” idea of Shell’s 
Provident Fund is the hottest devel- 
opment in retirement, thinks Fred 
P. McKenzie, vice president of New 
York’s Hanover Bank. Most oil com- 
panies have “thrift funds” and 
they’re now spreading to steel, auto, 
natural gas and chemical industries. 

Most companies contribute 50 
cents for each dollar from the em- 
ployee. The money is usually in- 
vested in stocks, and all dividends 
and profits reinvested. The special 
advantage of “thrift funds” is that 
no tax is paid on the fund’s earnings 
until they are distributed to the em- 
ployee at retirement. This tax-free 
feature means that thrift funds often 
grow five to ten percent a year. 

In times of rising prices, persons 
on fixed pensions are among the 
hardest hit. One way companies 
have tackled this is by making cost- 
of-living adjustments to workers al- 
ready retired, but this is expensive. 
Another approach, used by Long 
Island Lighting Co., as well as some 


of the major airlines, has been to} 


provide variable annuity pensions 
which ordinarily fluctuate with the 
cost of living. If the cost of living 
goes up after an employee retires, 
his pension may increase; if living 
costs shrink, so may his monthly pen- 
sion. Long Island Lighting officials 
say employees’ reaction to the plan 
has been “good.” 

Vesting is another pension plum. 


Vesting gives an employee a right to | 


part of the money his employer has 
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BEST” $5 STAMP ALBUM BUY 


Scorr’s 1961 
AMERICAN ALBUM 
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Research finds new 
fast way to 
shrink hemorrhoids 
without surgery 


Recent research reveals fast new way to 
shrink hemorrhoid tissues, stop pain and 
itching—all without surgery. It’s a combi- 
Nation of seven modern medications in 
one complete formula: The Pazo Formula. 
NEW, RELIABLE RELIEF. The Pazo For- 
mula is the only leading formula with 
these seven active ingredients to shrink 
and soothe hemorrhoid tissues. Research 
shows this new, superior combination 
| brings symptomatic relief even to long- 
time pile sufferers. 

CLINICALLY TESTED BY DOCTORS. The 
Pazo Formula actually proves to do more 
than just shrink hemorrhoids. It also re- 
lieves pain and itching promptly, fights 
infection, promotes healing, and lubricates 
membranes. 
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put into the company pension fund. 
Thus, if an employee who is vested 
leaves his company before normal 
retirement age, he can take his 
vested interest in cash or as a partial 
pension at age 65. 

The idea behind vesting is that 
pension contributions by employers 
are, in a sense, deferred compensa- 
tion and should ultimately be paid 
to workers whether they stay with 
the company or not. Lack of vesting, 
said Beardsley Ruml, late chairman 
of the board of R. H. Macy, “tends 
to lock employees to their jobs.” At 
the same time, companies are re- 
luctant to hire older workers because 
the costs of bringing them into the 
company’s pension plan are great. 

Vesting is spreading fast. In 1952, 
a survey of pension plans showed 
only a few with vesting provisions. 
In 1956, 27 percent of the plans had 
vesting. And vesting is now a stand- 
ard feature in most new plans, 
according to Dr. Roger Murray, 
pension expert at Columbia’s Gradu- 
ate School of Business. Most com- 
panies limit vesting to older employ- 
ees who have sizable service. Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Co., for exam- 
ple, vests employees with 15 years’ 
service at age 50; Columbia Broad- 
casting System vests an employee 
from the day he comes to work. 

The logical next step, according 
to pension experts, is to permit em- 
ployees to build up pension credits 
the same as Social Security credits. 
Some of the recent ‘Yeamster Union 
contracts are just such “portable 


| pensions.” For example, a teamster 
with ten years of pension credits 


with a New York trucking firm 
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might move to New Jersey, take a 
job with a warehousing company 
and get a pension benefit equal to 
the sum of those due him from his 
two employers. This idea of a porta- 
ble pension has already become a po- 
litical issue. It was one of the ideas 
pushed hard by New York Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller during his 1958 
campaign. 

There are other new boons in 
store for retiring employees. A few 
companies have written into their 
pension plans provisions for employ- 
ees’ widows. Other plans call for con- 
tinuation of employees’ medical and 
hospitalization insurance after re- 
tirement. And an increasing number 
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of companies are developing pre- 
retirement programs so that employ- 
ees find new interests and pleasure 
in retirement. One company has 
started giving some of its executives 
an extra month’s vacation each year 
starting at 55, so that when they 
reach 65 they are adjusted to 12 
months of not working. 

For most companies such plans 
are still a long way off. But the tre- 
mendous growth of pension plans in 
recent years has opened up new 
vistas for America’s working men 
and women. For millions of work- 
ers, these plans guarantee that at the 
end of the rainbow there will really 


be that pot of gold. edd 
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“They were getting 
all their facts from 
television.” 


As told by Mrs. Walter Cherry, Jr. 


“T was worried when I realized my children were spending more 
time with the television set than with their studies. Then we 
bought our set of Encyclopaedia Britannica. Since that time, there 
has been quite a change around our house. 

“The Britannica has helped our children become better and far 
more interested students. We all use it to answer the multitude 
of questions that crop up in any curious family. 

“T just wish we hadn’t waited as long as we did to get the 
Britannica. It was a wonderful help when young Walt and Katy 
were going through the question stage. 

“Tt’s fun and exciting to really know. And the amazing thing 
is that the Britannica is a growing thing. There won’t 
ever be an end to its use.” 
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the knowledge and authority of world- 
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find it in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. Information on almost every 
subject significant to mankind is con- 
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The new Britannica almost “‘tele- 


vises” information to you, with 25,042 
magnificent photographs, maps, and 
drawings. In every respect, Britannica 
is the largest and most complete refer- 
ence set published in America, 
containing 27,357 pages and over 
38,000,000 words. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica will have 
a lasting effect on you, as well as on 
the growth and development of your 
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is invaluable in every home where 
education is valued and respected. 
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search 
and 
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men 
of 
Sierra 
Madre 


BY JOHN Q. COPELAND 
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nena neon Donald Burns 
and a group of hiking pals had 
almost reached the summit of two- 
mile-high Mt. San Gorgonio in 
Southern California. It was Febru- 
ary 12, 1958—a bitter, freezing 
afternoon. The narrow trail was 
treacherously icy. Suddenly Donald 
cried out and, an instant later, 
slipped off the path before the hor- 
rified gaze of his companions. Down, 
down he plunged, crashing through 
bushes and branches that checked 
his fall but did not stop him, until he 
hit a ledge, 1,000 feet below. 

Panic-stricken, the boys crowded 
around their adult leader. Far be- 
low, Donald’s arms flapped weakly. 
He was alive! But how could they 
reach him? They shouted to him at 
the top of their lungs, but their 
voices were drowned out by the in- 
cessant roar of Big Falls, highest 
cataract in Southern California. 

The leader told the boys to stand 
watch while he worked his way 
frantically back along the slippery 
trail to the nearest telephone, two 
miles away. There, he called Don- 
ald’s parents. They in turn phoned 
the Sheriff, who alerted all profes- 
sional rescue crews in the area. All 
raced to the accident scene. 

For more than 20 hours, Mr. and 
Mrs. Burns watched with mounting 
despair as these men made seven 
desperate attempts from ground and 
air to reach their son. El Toro Ma- 
rine Base Helicopter crews, veteran 
San Bernardino County Sheriff's 
rescue units, Norton Air Force Base 
mountain-climbing specialists and 
scores of the most daring Alpinists 
in the country, tried desperately 
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without success—to reach the boy. 

The next morning San Bernar- 
dino Sheriff Frank Bland _ tele- 
phoned the Los Angeles County 
Sheriff. He urgently asked for the 
volunteer reserve outfit known as 
the Sierra Madre Search and Rescue 
Team. 

Six Search and Rescue men from 


assigned belay men—Miner Hark- 
ness, an insurance broker, and Ray 
Lorenzini, a brick mason. 

Temperature was 8° F. Biting 
winds blew freezing spray from the 
falls: decomposed granite, snow 
slush and rock slides made the foot- 
ing treacherous. 

Two hours later Mathews reached 


the small suburban town of Sierra 
Madre, northeast of Pasadena, im- 
mediately rushed in Sheriff’s cars, 
sirens screaming, more than 100 
miles to San Gorgonio base camp. 
Their leader, Fred La Lone, a tall, 
90-year-old Post Office clerk, stud- 


Donald Burns’ ledge. He was soon 
joined by Fred La Lone. They short- 
waved the news—the boy had frozen 
to death. After performing simple, 
last rites, the men in their 


orange nylon jackets climbed up on 


two 


their frozen ropes. 
Lone Mathews 
then made a second descent to re- 


and rested. 


ied the rugged terrain and reviewed La 
the situation. At 2 p.m., he and Jon 
Mathews, 25, a Caltech physics in- 
structor, went over the cliff’s edge 
far above Donald Burns. Their half- 
inch nylon lines were secured by two 


cover the body. Possibly they could 
have rescued Donald 
if their team had been called sooner. 
The record would seem to support 


Burns alive. 
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such a claim. Since its formation in 
1951, the team of 20 non-paid 
mountain rescue volunteers has 
saved 315 people, mostly children, 
from death or dangerous exposure. 

Search and Rescue is on call 24 
hours a day. Team dispatchers serve 
on rotating shifts. Most rescues re- 
quire from four to six men to handle 
wire-basket litters and ropes. Volun- 
teers include factory workers, busi- 
ness and professional men, teachers, 
clerks, craftsmen and a community 
hospital administrator. Their em- 
ployers pay their salaries when emer- 
gencies take them from their work. 

These volunteers, mostly family 
men, devote long week ends to 
training sessions. They go out on 
simulated rescue missions, study 
rope-climbing techniques, map and 
compass reading, Indian tracking 


methods and advanced first aid. 

Their beat is the San Gabriel 
Mountain range, northerly back- 
drop to the Los Angeles metro- 
politan basin. These mountains 
annually lure thousands of hikers, 
campers and motorists on holidays. 
A surprising number of these peo- 
ple get lost or stranded or fall from 
the range’s hazardous cliffs. 

Fred La Lone founded the Search 
and Rescue Team in August 1951, 
after a three-day search for a teen- 
age hiker in the mountains above 
the Rose Bowl and Santa Anita Race 
Track. He located the boy wedged 
between rocks—nearly dead from 


dehydration and shock. 

That near-tragedy convinced La 
Lone of the necessity for an organi- 
zation. He signed up 20 home-town 
friends who, like himself, had 
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hunted and fished the Southern 
California mountains since school 
days. First recruit was Bill Wark, 
ex-professional wrestler, now ware- 
house foreman. 

La Lone also enlisted his three 
younger brothers: Earl, a ceramics 
plant technician; Robert, a service 
station owner; and Ed, a soap com- 
pany employee. 

In the beginning, the team, armed 
with flashlights, a rope and a wire 
rescue basket, searched for lost chil- 
dren and adults haphazardly. Then 
Wark, who early became chief 
tracker, and Fred La Lone devised 
a tagging procedure to eliminate 
double coverage of any given area. 

“You tie a little piece of red card- 
board to a tree or bush,” says Wark. 
“This means no hope remains in 
that area. You can only hope you 
haven’t missed anything or anyone.” 

This plan was put to the test on 
the night of January 14, 1953, when 
John Tholl, 14, got lost on a short 
cut near mile-high Mt. Wilson. Four 
Search and Rescue men systemati- 
cally combed several square miles of 
high country. They found the boy 
where he had fallen, tangled in tree 
roots. His back and leg were broken 
and he was suffering from severe 
head injuries. 

They hauled him on a stretcher 
for five torturous miles. Doctors 
said that they saved the Tholl boy’s 
life by the thin margin of 
hour. Made aware by this 


one 
close 


shave of the desperate responsibili- 
ties they were undertaking, team 
members voted to add standard and 
advanced first-aid training to their 
requirements. 
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Search and Rescue was officially 
taken into the Los Angeles County 
Sheriff's Department in 1956 as a 
reserve mountain rescue unit, serv- 
ing without pay. This put at their 
disposal the Sheriff’s helicopter and 
mountain jeeps carrying generator- 
powered spotlights. They could also 
call on the services of other volun- 
teer crews such as the Altadena 
Sheriff’s substation Mountaineers. 

The painstaking build-up of ex- 
perience, and training 
paid off spectacularly in the winter 
of 1958. A 14-year-old Boy Scout, 
Jerry Sharpen, fell from a trail at 
the 7,000-foot level of San Gabriel 
Canyon, 20 miles north of Azusa, 
California. He lay lost overnight. 

Earl La Wark and Ma- 
thews worked together as a tracking 
unit of a county posse. Elbow to el- 
bow, they methodically scoured 
dense brush and deep ravines fot 
eight hours. They finally spotted 
some crushed twigs and displaced 
rock, which led them to Jerry 
Sharpen. 

Former Capt. Sewell Griggers, of 
the L.A. County Sheriff’s Depart- 
ment, directed by radio, lowered 
his helicopter into the precipitous 
canyon where the boy lay. Dr. James 
Nash, of the Altadena Mountaineers 
Reserves, climbed down a rope lad- 
der from the hovering ship to ad- 
minister plasma. He diagnosed the 
victim as too critically injured for 
land transport. 

As the boy’s life ebbed, Search 
and Rescue called for brush hooks 
and shovels. They chopped out a 
four-by-eight-foot helispot on the 
virtually sheer slope within three 


resources 


Lone, 
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hours. Pilot Griggers made five 
dangerous passes before setting 


down. There were two feet of rotor | 
clearance on the cliff side and the | 
blades hovered over empty space | 


on the canyon side. Jerry Sharpen 
was lifted carefully aboard and 
flown to a hospital, where he ulti- 
mately recovered. Griggers described 
the job as the toughest and riskiest 
in his 20 years of flying. 

Shortly afterward, five Search 
and Rescue men were selected from 
all other Los Angeles County 
Sheriff’s reserves to form the na- 
tion’s first civilian Helitak (Helli- 
copter Initial Attack) Squad. They 
are trained to drop by rope from 
helicopters hovering ten feet above 
inaccessible mountain territory. 

Harkness also raises tracking 
bloodhounds. The dogs are “com- 
missioned”’ to fly in custom-designed 
cages aboard the helicopter. Recent- 
ly, Harkness and his lead hound, 
Tuffy, were flown to the Lake 
Arrowhead resort region northwest 
of Palm Springs to track down a 
small, lost girl. They succeeded. 

The team is long accustomed to 
personal danger. Fred La Lone once 
was struck by falling rocks while 
rescuing a stranded tot. He was laid 
up for a month. New Year’s Eve, 
two years ago, his feet were badly 
frozen when on a rescue. 

Previous rescue teams had re- 
treated under a heavy blizzard. La 


Lone’s men climbed over 6.000 feet | 


within a ten-mile area—to re- 


cover the body of a young hiker 


killed in a fall. 


En route, Harkness contracted | 


pneumonia and had to be left behind 
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in an Arctic bag, for later portage. 

At 2 a.m. on November 22, 1959, 
Earl and Ed La Lone were routed out 
of bed to join in extricating a bad- 
ly battered driver from his crashed 
auto off Santa Anita Canyon high- 
way. They administered first aid, 
strapped the victim in the wire 
stretcher and raised him to the high- 
way by rope to a waiting ambulance. 

Meanwhile, Fred La Lone and 
Wark, out on rope-climbing man- 
euvers on the Mojave Desert, got 
back just in time to join the fatigued 
Earl and Ed in an afternoon expedi- 
tion to pluck four “non-injury” cus- 
tomers off a short-cut trail position 
above Sierra Madre. 

Exhausted, they got home after 
dark. They were alerted almost im- 
mediately to stand by for another 
search operation. This time they had 


to assist a 16-year-old hiker, long 
overdue, out of the hills. La Lone 
and company got to bed well past 


midnight of November 23 after 
nearly 24 hours of rescue duty. 
Sometimes they use psychology to 
save lives. One night a would-be 
suicide threatened to leap from the 
brink of a Southland waterfalls. The 
fellow meekly changed his mind 


after one of the rescuers showed his 
deputy sheriff's badge (all Search 
and Rescue men are unpaid depu- 
ties) and threatened arrest. It is also 
standard procedure to “talk” fear- 
paralyzed cliff-hangers down off 
comparatively easy slopes via port- 
able public-address loud-speakers, 
dubbed bull-horns. 

Recently a group of Englishmen, 
fresh from climbing the Alps, found 
themselves stuck on a mountainside 
within embarrassing sight of city traf- 
fic bound for the Rose Bowl game. 
They frantically grabbed the ropes 
lowered by Search and Rescue. 
Later, the conquerors of the Mat- 
terhorn described the San Gabriel 
Mountains as “the most dangerous 
in the world,” because of the treach- 
erous decomposed granite facing. 

Fred La Lone, who can find his 
way through a wilderness at night, 
not long ago was cajoled by his 
brothers to fly to New York to ap- 
pear on a network TV show, to help 
promote the mountain safety cam- 
paign. Fred made it to Broadway. 
Then he proceeded to get lost in a 
subway crowd. He wound up in the 
wilds of New Jersey and, of course, 
had to be rescued. 


MULTIPLE CHOICE 


“THERE ARE ABOUT three things a fellow can do when 


he makes a mistake,” 


said a teacher to a class of boys. 


“He can resolve that he will never make another, which 
is fine but impractical. He may let that mistake make 
a coward of him, which is foolish; or he can make up 
his mind that he'll let it be his teacher and so profit by 
the experience that if the situation comes his way again, 


hell know just how to meet it.” 


—JAMES RUSK 
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12 Lifesaving Rules 
for Hikers & Campers 


SIERRA MADRE SEARCH AND RESCUE 


a. 


Do not enter the mountains 
without one or more cornpanions 
and do not separate. 


There should be at least one adult 
for every five children. 


Tell someone at home the trail 
you plan to use, your destination 
and time of return. 


Use only regular trails and 
avoid all short cuts. 


Obey all posted signs. 


Carry first aid kit, drinking water 
and a flashlight with new batteries. 


Watch out for snakes, 
poor footing and falling rocks. 


Do not climb rocks or trees 
or run on trails. 


Do not enter caves or mine shafts. 
Do not roll or throw rocks. 


Allow yourself plenty of time to 
get out of the mountains 
before it gets dark. 


If lost, or injured, get to high 
point or clearing if possible and 
remain until help arrives. Under 
no circumstances should you 
move about after dark. Use flash- 
light sparingly. Do not light a fire. 
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How fo light a plant and keep 


In many plants, planning the lighting that’s required for efficient 
night operations and plant protection is a problem. The wiring, poles 
and fixtures must not interfere with the movement of gantry cranes, lift 
trucks and derrick booms. In some cases, such as the refinery shown 
above, explosion hazards exist unless the fixtures, wiring and controls 
are all made explosion proof. 


What can be done about it? 


With Wide-Lites, many plants can be lighted from outside the 
working area. The fixtures and poles are placed around the plant, and 
light the plant like a football stadium. The wiring and fixtures all can 
be located away from any hazardous fumes. And the broad, even cover- 
age from the 1000-watt mercury vapor Wide-Lites provides smooth, 
shadow-free lighting throughout the plant area. 
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Reconstituted 
Lemon Juice 


Ready for summer 
fun fashions? 
Look smart and 
slim. ReaLemon 
helps you stick to 
your diet by end- 
ing the monotony 
of low calorie 
diets. Add the 
appetite appeal of 
lemon juice—on 
salads, meats, 
vegetables. So 
easy because... 
we squeeze, you pour 
REALEMON-PURITAN CO., CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
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Reconstituted 


Lemon 
Juice 


notural strength 





PSYCHOLOGICALLY 
SOUND 

A YOUNG MAN being examined for a 
position was asked: “What is the 
distance of the earth from the sun?” 

His answer: “I am unable to state 
accurately, but I don’t believe the 
sun is near enough to interfere with 
a proper performance of my duties 
if I get this job.” 

He got the job. 


——-ROBERT W. FARRELL 


ONE PROBLEM POSED in an exam 
given to Royal Australian Air Force 
National Service men: “‘What is the 
first thing you would do if you were 
piloting an aircraft and the Prime 
Minister fell out of the back seat?” 
The answers varied. “I’d swoop 
down to catch him,” said one. 
“Commit suicide,” said another. 
“Disappear,” said the third. 
The approved solution? “Adjust 
wing tabs to compensate for reduced 


weight in the rear.” —DANIELLE CLARK 


A MAN IN ALABAMA received a second 
notice from the Internal Revenue 
Service. It carried dire threats as to 
what would be done if payment 
were not immediately forthcoming. 
Hastening to the collector’s office he 
paid up and said: “I would have 
paid before but I didn’t get your 
first notice.” 

“We've run out of them,” replied 
the clerk. “Besides, we find second 
notices more effective.” 


—-FRANCES CONNALLY 





PHOTO CREDITS: Cover John Walcott from Port- 
folio; 18 The Bettmann Archive; 24, 26 Jack Dress- 
ler Studio; 57-67 Don Ornitz, Jerry Yulsman, Bill 
Kobrin from Globe; 70 CBS-TV; 117-127 Marvin 
Lichtner; Ed Miley from Black Star; 130 Station 
KABL; 131 National Screen Service; 146 left Pen- 
guin Photos, right UPI Photos; 157, 159, 161 Marc 
Riboud from MAGNUM; 158, 160, 162-65 Vladimir 
Shakovskoi. 
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CORONET 
FAMILY 
SHOPPER 


offered in this special section. Your 
complete satisfaction is the goal of 
both Coronet and the advertisers 
represented here each month. 


Coronet invites its readers to browse Ss 
and shop at leisure and in comfort, 

among the many products, services, 

educational and sales opportunities, 





ENGRAVED CUFF LINKS 
Beautifully etched lifetime metal Cuff Links, Tie Bar 
Money Clip or Key Chain, each a faithful miniature 
of any business card, signature, trademark or in- 
signia. Perfect personal or business gifts. Gift Boxed 
Will drop ship if desired. Simply send cards or signa- 
tures you wish reproduced; satisfaction guaranteed 
Cuff Links silver plate, $8.95; gold electroplate, $9.95 
Tie Bar, Money Clip or Key Chain—Silver, $5.50 
Gold, $6.00 (ppd. inc. tax). Also in 14K Gold-filled 
Solid Sterling Silver; Cuff Links, $35.00, Tie Bar, 
$18.00. Diners’ Club accounts honored. Ber-Tals, 
Dept. Q-8, 1253 S. Halstead, Chicago 7, Ill 


WHAT BOOKS ARE YOU SEEKING? 


Name the book—we'll find 
it I yu! Enthusiastic, 
or ye I a NOW! 
OUT-OF-PRINT 


skilled staff takes pride 


in locating whatever book 
LOCATED! 


you request no matter how 
old or long out-of-print. 
*‘Just ask us to find it.’’ 
We search for fiction or 
non-fiction. General books 
in every imaginable field 
ef interest. All authors 
publishers. (Author's name 
not essential as we often 
find books by title alone.) 


Novels, juvenile, how-to, 
religious works, the fine NAME THE 
arts science technical, 
history, biography, back- 
date magazines, military, 
reference, family history, 
classics, etc etc. Sorry, 
no catalogues, no lists. 


“Just ask us to find it.’’ 
Write today! Free search, 
courteous service no 


WE’LL FIND IT 
obligation on your part 1 
Books-On-File, Dept. HI, FOR you! 


Union City, New Jersey. 
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MAKE $ $ $ AT HOME—FREE DETAILS 


5240 CASH 


PROFIT A MONTH 


Invisible mendi: a ul 
to $10.00 profit in an hour 
Be the invisible reweave1 
in your community and 
make big money at home! 
Make cuts, burns, tears, 
moth holes in suits, coats 

all garments, all fabrics 

disappear like magic. Big 
demand from tailors, clean- 
ers, department stores, in- 
dividuals Brings steady 
profits. Do only two $5.00 
jobs per day at home in 
your spare time, and take 
in $240.00 cash per month 
Learn how to do this work 
Turn spare time into cash 
Invisible Reweavers are 
scarce in most communi- 
ties. Write now for free 
details of this thrilling 
ill profit opportunity. No 
obligation, no salesman 
will ever call. Fabricon 
Dept. 395, 6238 N. Broad- 
way, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


LOSE WEIGHT /BUILD HEALTH / 
with the New AC Plan for 
— 


APPETITE 








DOING ONLY TWO 
55.00 JOBS A DAY 








MNT (protein 











Ac 
rom 
FREE went CONTROL 
BOOKLET 
"3 
The new safe no-drug way to control 


weight without ‘‘starving and build body tissue! 
The AC Plan is the common-sense way to reduce 
and feel fit. Just eat four or five delicious, nutritious 
Protein AC Tablets before meals or when snacks 
tempt you, to satisfy appetite and get an invaluable 
supply of protein. Eat your way to better health and 
figure with Protein AC Tablets. With every package 
Free appetite control plan booklet. 250 tablets $2.95 
ppd 450 tablets $4.49 ppd., 800 tablets $6.95 ppd 
Available at Supermarkets or Write Direct Send 
Check or M.O. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Protein AC, 
Dept. X-51, 375 Park Ave., N. Y. 22. 
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NEW ideas...by mail from SUNSET HOUSE 





HURRY HOT POT 

Electric Hot Pot boils a full 4 cups of water in only 
2'2 minutes! Perfect for making fast instant coffee, 
tea, soup, heating canned foods, baby’s bottle. Prac- 
tical pour-easy spout. Stay-cool base and handle let 
you use it right on the table. Made of polished alu- 
minum... it’s unbreakable. Complete with electric 
cord. Great for home, office, traveling, college. Tre- 
mendous value! You must be pleased or your money 
back! Hurry Hot Pot, only $2.98, postage paid. 
Order from Sunset House, 491 Sunset Building, 
Beverly Hills, California. 








NOW YOUR closets CAN BE NEAT! 


New ‘“‘Space-A-Hangers’’ end closet mess forever! 
Just snap them on your closet rod and you'll be done 
with tangled hangers . . . no more clothing that’s 
bunched, wrinkled, on the floor. Orderly closets pro- 
tect wardrobe, save you cleaning bills. Smooth-slid- 
ing, made of attractive brown plastic. Set of ten 
holds 30 garments! Guaranteed to please or your 
money back! Space-A-Hanger Set, only $1, postage 
paid. Order from Sunset House, 491 Sunset Building, 
Beverly Hills, California. 








RX”. 
a seoncrore gp PLAY FOODS—48 on $1 


Mouth-watering miniature play foods will thrill any 
little girl . . . and her doll! 39 different foods and 
9 slices of bread. Artistically colored to look abso- 
lutely real. Chicken, steak, lobster, vegetables, 
snacks, fruits . . . mouth-watering watermelon, ba- 
nanas—even a bunch of grapes! They’re all non-toxic 
and guaranteed to please any child! Set of 48 pieces 
for only $1, postage paid. Order Dolly's Food Set 
from Sunset House, 491 Sunset Building, Beverly 
Hills, California. 








| 
DEFROST IN MINUTES! 


Use this new spray-on defroster! No more hacking, 
chopping or scraping refrigerator frost. Simply spray 
Mr. D’Frost into freezing compartment .. . in min- 
utes accumulated frost magically dissolves. Fastest 
way yet! Sanitizes, retards future frost build-up. 
Odorless, non-toxic, non-staining. Large 15 oz. can, 
enough for 4 or 5 applications. Guaranteed to please 
or money back! Refrigerator D’Frost, only $1.79, 
postage paid. Order direct by mail from Sunset 
House, 491 Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, California. 
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STOP DOG AND CAT DAMAGE-$1 


Dog Wicks are the perfect solution for repelling pets. 
One sniff and away they’ll run! Hang this chemical 
Wick on shrub or branch and rest easy for the whole 
season. Safe, harmless to animals. Use inside or out 
—protects lawns, garbage pails, flowers, furniture. 
Trains your pets and neighbor's dogs. Guaranteed to 
do the job or your money back! Pack of 20 for $1, 
postage paid. Order Dog Wicks direct by mai] from 
Sunset House, 491 Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, 
California. 





NO MORE SCUFFED HEELS!—$1 


Now you can drive in your fanciest shoes without 
fear of scuffing. Self-adhering soft foam pad is easy 
to install—just press it against the gas pedal in your 
car—that’s all! Gives complete foot-driving comfort; 
reduces driving fatigue. A boon to short drivers. . . 


brings the gas pedal closer. You can even drive 
barefoot safely. Saves floor mats from wearing. too! 
Guaranteed to please or your money back! Only $1, 
postage paid. Order Foot-Ease Cushion from Sunset 
House, 491 Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, California. 








JOIN THESE SUCCESSFUL 
MEN AND WOMEN OF ALL AGES! 


‘1100 A MONTH 


MAKE 

UP TO 
REVEALING HOLLYWOOD GLAMOUR 
SECRETS! Send ( Get les 






$250 IN A WEEK! “Averaged $250 profit 
per week last 4 weeks. Wish I'd started 
years ago.” Anita Born, E. Alton, Ill. 


$39.82 IN AN HOUR! ‘‘Earned $39.82 in an 
hour today. A great family business.”’ 
Jack Terwilliger, Fresno, Calif. 


ha 

Baie. IN A DAY! ‘‘My profits were 
$102 today. Thrilled beyond words with 
your generous plan.”’ 
Helen Uhlir, Tucson, Ariz. 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED! 


Studio Girl Makes it Easy For 
Men and Women of All Ages to Succeed 


Even if you’ve never sold a thing, now you can 
join the 10,000 men and women from all walks of 
life who are making big money — up to $7.50 in 
an hour part time — up to $250 in a week full 
time. No experience or formal education neces- 
sary. You can do what others have done! I show 
you every step—give you 25 proven money-making 
secrets that put Studio Girl Beauty Advisors 
among the highest paid people anywhere. 








Beautiful Studio Girl Demonstration Kit and Holly 
wood beauty care methods I disclose are all you need. 
Earn up to $250 a week as a Studio Girl Beauty 
Advisor. Customer lists, full color catalog, assortment 
of usable Studio Girl samples at no cost to you - 
just mail coupon below. Every Studio Girl Cosmetic 
is medically approved and salon tested, is backed by 
a written guarantee of satisfaction to the customer. 


STUDIO GIRL PAYS YEAR 'ROUND REPEAT 
PROFITS! OVER 2 MILLION CUSTOMERS 
THIS YEAR! LIFE-TIME INCOME! 


Even during recession, Studio Girl's business up 
over 50% — Studio Girl customers increase purchases 
every year. No seasonal slump. Sell by invitation. 
Thirty-five million women prefer to select cosmetics 
in their homes. Earn to $7.50 an hour part time — to 
$250 weekly full time. Later hire others, increase 
earnings — get over-write commission for life on their 
sales. 300 glamorous cosmetics include men's toi- 
letries, gift packages - a complete line made world. 
famous by Studio Girl national advertising - maga. 
zines, TV, radio! 

MANAGERS WANTED. Experienced -crew or 
area managers, or with party experience — 
rush picture details. Earn to $2,500 a month! 











WOMEN! MAN-WIFE TEAMS! MEN! 


Thousands of women earning big money-far more 
than ‘‘routine’’ jobs—to $7.50 an hour, even part- 
time. Husband-wife teams make to $1750 monthly. 
Hundreds of men earn big money as Organizers, 
Managers, Beauty Advisors. 
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I'LL SHOW YOU HOW! 


Says Harry Tayior, President 
Studio Girl Hollywood 
Whether you’re a house- 
wife, school teacher, career 
woman, clerk, secretary, $ 
nurse, or even a totally in- 
experienced man or wo- 
man, I will help you start 
earning up to 7 50 an 
hour immediately. I show 
‘ou a 4 what to do, 
ow to do it-—I furnish 
everything. You simply fol- 
low pictured instructions! 
Many earn over $35 first 

























you 


Would you like 


to be in this day! So can you! Mail 

pe La coupon for free samples 
The message today! $ 
below tells 


how you can! 


Harry Tarplor 


STUDIO GIRL OFFERS YOU SECURITY 
WITH A BIG SUCCESSFUL CORPORATION. 


Established 20 years, Studio Girl spans the globe. 
Magnificent headquarters building and factory in 
World's Beauty Capital, modern laboratory, 
lants, shipping soe a in Chicago and 
hiladelphia, fashionab e salons in leading world 
cities - Europe, a America. Member U. S. 
Ch of C ..top Dun & Bradstreet 
rating. Studio Girl is ‘a ‘big, busy money Senge | 
organization where all are Geet, happy an $ 
prosperous. 


$ 








No House-to-House Selling Required! 
Your Clients Come To You! 

Regular customers lists, sensa- 
tional ‘‘Card of Introduction Free 
Sample Plan’’ keep bringing new 
customers to you. Mink Stole 
Beauty Clinic Plan _ eliminates 
door-to-door. No experience needed 
All explained step-by-step so you 
can start making up to $7.50 an 
hour first day. Siail cern now! 
DETAILS, BOOKLET, SAMPLES—ALL FREE! 
Enjoy life’s luxuries — sen 
name for free samples, com. 
plete details, booklet, excit- 
ing Studio Girl ‘‘success 
stories."’ No cost or oblige. 
tion! Mail coupon today. 


FREE! MAIL 


| STUDIO GIRL, Dept. 1815 { 
| 3618 San Fernando Rd., Glendale, Calif. | 
| Your Studio Girl opportunity sounds wonderful! | 
| Rush information without obligation. Send FREE i 
| usable Cosmetic Samples as promised. ! 
Mis 0 | 
! 
! 
! 
| 
4 
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Name: Ma.0 








Mr. 
j Address: 
1 City: Zone___State. 

















PRINTED NAME & ADDRESS LABELS—$1 


1000 sparkling gummed name and address labels 
nicely printed with your full name and address with 
a lovely plastic box for just $1, postpaid! Special: 
3 orders for $2.00. 5 orders or more at 75¢ per order. 
Worth much, much more! Stick ‘em on. letters, 
checks, pkgs., etc. Big bargain! Makes a fine gift! 
300 name and address labels 50¢. Same fine quality 
labels but in plastic box. Just 50¢ postpaid for 300 
labels. Money back guarantee. Tower Press, Inc., 
Box 591-RA, Lynn, Massachusetts. 


MORE DAZZLING THAN DIAMONDS 


Diamonds cost at least 
$1000 for l-carat, yet a 
comparable, selected 1l- 
carat Capra Gem is only 
$27—tax inc.! Brilliantly 
beautiful hand-cut, hand- 
polished Capra Gems are 
priced within easy reach 
of all. These gems are 
truly a miracle of modern 
science. Learn all about 
how you can enjoy the 
magnificence of a dazzling 
Capra Gem. Write today 
for our beautifully illus- 
trated Free catalog. See 
. .. im actual size. . . the 
wide selection of men’s 
and women's styles, set- 
tings, prices. Read about 
our easy payment peas to 
suit every budge Send 
no money. You ane under 
no obligation and no sales- 
man will call. sate Gem 
Company, Dep CT-51, 
Box 5145, Philadelphia 41, 
Pennsylvania. 


ACT NOW 
Send For 
FREE 
CATALOG 





CANT SLEEP *cF* NOISE? 





TRIPLE FLANGE EAR STOPPLES 


SHUTS OUT NOISE THREE TIMES 


At last in answer to popular demand: A triple-flanged 
sound deadener, pertectly solid, no holes. Three 
‘*spaced’’ flanges just about end noises from snoring, 
birds, traffic, dogs, kids. radios, noisy neighbors, 
airplanes, etc. Collapsible inner flange insures perfect 
fit. Triple holding power keeps them from falling 
out. Soft rubber, comfortable, must stop noise three 
times or money back. Thousands of satisfied custom- 
ers, Only $1.25 postpaid. Triple Flangers, 2611 Tilden 
Ave., Dept. 43, Los Angeles 64, Calif. 








BRUMBERGER PROJECT-A-SCOPE—$7.95 


Magnifies and projects anything flat—in color or 
b/w. No negatives or slides required. Position over 
photos, drawings, maps, etc. and see giant-sized en- 
largement projected on wall or screen. Molded of 
heat-resistant, high-impact plastic for long life. U/L 
approved, AC-DC 110 volts. Order +290 from Brum- 
berger, Dept. C, 34-34th St., Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 
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E RARE 


«@/NOIAN HEAD 
@ PENNY * 


COLLECT COINS FOR PROFIT! 


Collecting coins is a fascinating & rewarding hobby 
for young & old. It’s fun, it’s profitable. Your change 
may contain a rare coin worth several hundred 
dollars. *To know what to look for & how to start 
a collection, send only 35¢ for collector’s kit incl. a 
4-page deluxe Indian Head Penny Album (reg. 35¢) 
Plus a Free Indian Head Penny (worth 15-25¢). We 
Pay postage. 126 page Collector's Handbook. - $1 
extra. Satis. Guar. Meghrig, 525 S. Western Ave., 
Dept. C-5, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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CONSTIPATION 


Goes in 1-2-3 Days 


Amazing Mucilloid from Vegetable Powoer 


Gives ‘Natural’ Relief FREE from Drugs! 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE! 


NON-IRRITATING, NON-HABIT FORMING! 


Valax is a highly refined mucilloid, from a seed 
grown in India in a base containing dextrose. Its 
bland, non-irritating bulk and lubricating effect en- 
courage normal elimination through normal peristal- 
sis. Contains no laxative drugs; does not bloat or 
gripe. Try Valax at our expense! Once you've experi- 
enced its quick, pleasant relief, you will always keep 
a package on hand. Send today for sample. Please 
include 10¢ to cover shipping cost to Vitamin-Quota, 
Dept. A-294, 880 Broadway, N. Y. 3, 
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ELECTRONIC BUG KILLER! 


Just plug in—forget about bugs! New scientific Bug 
Killer is guaranteed to kill flies, fleas, moths, ants, 
roaches, mosquitoes, spiders, silver-fish, gnats, etc. 
Insect does not have to come in contact with unit 
Safety approved for use near children, food or pets 
Kills fleas on dogs & cats! Used by hotels, hospitals 
restaurants, farms. Clean, odorless, 10 yr. guar. One 
unit sufficient for average home. Special offer, $4.95 

$9.00 ppd. Dealers inquiries invited. Me-Hi Enter- 
prises, Box 34608-K, Los Angeles 34, Calif 


MOTHER! WHERE DO BABIES COME FROM? 
Can You answer that ques- 
tion? With ‘‘The Story of 
Life’ by = Rane nore $ 
your answer will instill in 
your child a deep respect p 
for parenthood and rever- 
ence for God’s beautiful 
lan of life. No groping 
or words—Exact Words 
provided. Read your child’s 
name into the blank spaces. 
Gives child right start. 
You get there first and 
avoid wrong impressions. 
In the book you'll see high 
praise by educators— 
Priests, Ministers, Rabbis, 
but You are sole judge of 
its value under our Money- 
Back-Guarantee. Order 
today—wrap a dollar bill 
S ae in paper on — 
rint name & address. 
Mail in nearest, mail box. Only $1.00 plus 10¢ for 
Story o e Publin. Co., 
912 W. Lorain St.. Dept,  Pestage and handling. 
CR-5, Appleton, Wisc. 








YOUR CHILD 





DO YOU KNOW HOW CLEARLY YOUR 
CHILD CAN SEE? 


Over 12,000,000 Children have defective Sight which 
may cause headaches, nervousness, squinting, frown- 
ing, retarded reading, etc. Now you can actually and 
simply test the Sight of your Child at home whether 
2 years of age or older. This New and Unique Book 
is a Must for every Parent. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Free Lit. Only $2.75 postpaid. Write to: Dr. J 
Krause, Box 211-O, Glenview, Illinois. 
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LEARN TO MIX 753 DRINKS 
OLD Mr. BOSTON 


BARTENDER 
GUIDE $0 


NOW ONLY (regular price $3.00) 


It's the world’s most popular, most authoritative book 
on mixed drinks for every taste and occasion! Used 
by professional bartenders . . . indispensable to the 
exacting host and hostess. Gives you all this informa- 
tion, and more: 753 recipes for every imaginable kind 
of drink, from A to Z. Special section on The Martini. 
How to mix a perfect drink every time. Party planning 
guide. Basic 12 items for a well-equipped bar. The 
right glass — how to choose it, chill it, frost it. Liquor 
dictionary. 160 chock-full pages, 400 illustrations 
(21 full color), elegant, gold-embossed, rich-red hard 
cover... just $1.00 postpaid! 


MR. BOSTON DISTILLER INC. 
Dept. CR, 1010 Mass. Avenue, Boston, Mass. 














SCOTT'S MONTHLY STAMP JOURNAL 


There's more to stamp collecting than pasting stamps 
into album. There's the fun of learning the stories 
behind the stamps; the pleasures of meeting famous 
people who, like you, are also collectors. Scott's 
Monthly Stamp Journal will help add some of these 
ingredients to your own collecting activities. The 
Journal is chock full of articles, new-issue informa- 
tion, price-change news, book news and reviews, 
stamp sidelights, etc There's a Chronicle of New 
Issues each month, too, to help keep your Scott 
Catalogues current and up to date. The Journal is 
available by subscription only from SCOTT'S 
MONTHLY STAMP JOURNAL—Boulder, Colorado 
Dept. R. Please send payment with order: $4; $4.50 
Canada; $5 Foreign 
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DON’T ENVY TALL 


It’s true! You put on these 
amazing ‘‘Elevators’’ shoes 
and instantly you ‘‘grow’’ 
almost 2 inches taller! 
No one will know how it’s 
done because ‘‘Elevators’’ 
look like any other smart 
shoes. They add not only 
to your height but to your 
poise and confidence. For 
free booklet showing over 
80 styles, write Stone- 
Tarlow, Dept. 205B, Brock- 
ton 68, Mass. 


MEN ... BE ONE 
Nw 





NEW SONGS—POEMS—WANTED 


We are looking for new 
ideas for popular song re- 
cordings. Songs that show 
promise may be recorded 
for sale, and royalties paid. 
Your songs or poems could 
earn money for you. Give 
them a chance to do so. 
Send them to us for free 
examination. Star-Crest 
Recording Company, 1350 
N. Highland Ave., Dept. 
C-30, Hollywood 28, Cali- 
fornia. 
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Be good to your feet! Buy 
choice quality shoes from 
our world-famous catalog. 
Vast range of styles and 
sizes insures perfect fit. 
Draped wedge shown in 
multi-pastel, shaded beige 
or black to white ombre 
kid—AAAA to D widths— 
for sizes 3 to 10... 
and for 10% to12... 
Add 50¢ per pair postage. 


Solby Bayes, 45 Winter St., 


Dept. T, Boston 8, Mass. 


DRAW ANY PERSON IN ONE MINUTE 





Draw any person, still life, 
map, photo, landscape 
without talent! Anything 
is automatically seen on 
paper thru Magic Art Re- 
roducer. Reduces, En- 
arges. Follow lines of 
‘‘picture-image’’ with pen- 
cil for artistic drawing 
$1.98 postpaid with order, 
or C.O.D. plus postage. 
Money back guar. after 
trial. Norton, Dept. 533, 
296 Broadway, N. Y. 7. 





NEW SHAVER PACKS ITS OWN POWER 


For outdoorsmen or service- 
men—the all new Norelco 
Sportsman’ gives quick, 
clean, rotary-blade shaves 
on 2 flashlight batteries. 
Plus easy flip-top cleaning. 
Slim case houses batteries, 
mirror, quick-recoil cord. 
At your Norelco dealer. 
Complete with case (less 
batteries) $19.95. 
American eo og 4 
Inc., 109 E. 42nd St., 
York 17, N. Y. 
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NEW NATURAL HAIRPIECE FOR MEN! 


Now!—a restatie hair- 
piece, by Louis Feder. 
Looks, feels like your own 
hair; friends invariably 
approve. Comb it, sleep in 
it, swim in it—it’s hurri- 
cane-proof! Individually 
designed. Choice of styles, 
including popular crew cut. 
Average price, $170. Write 
for Booklet Y, ‘‘The Only 
Solution to Baldness.’’ 
House of Louis Feder, 545 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17. 








EMBARRASSED BY FACIAL HAIR? 





You needn’t be. Dark areas 
seem to vanish with Jolen 
Creme Bleach. Medically 
approved, this pure white 
cosmetic gently softens and 
lightens unwanted hair to 
blend with your own skin 
tones. A wonderful bleach 
for arms and legs too! 
Sold with a money back 
guarantee. Jolen is avail- 
able via mail only. Send 
$2 to Jolen, Inc., Box 204, 
Y-5, Arlington, Mass. 


STERLING SILVER HEIRLOOM BROOCH 





The perfect gift for Moth- 
er & Grandmother to dis- 
play their pride & joys! 
Engraved with her initials 
in ornate script (underline 
initial to be centered), 
exquisite 114” pin is cus- 
tom made to hold 1-12 
discs. Each disc engraved 
with a child’s first name, 
birthdate. Pin $2.50, Discs 
$1.00 ea., includes engr.., 
tax ppd. Zenith, 5395 P.O 
Bidg., Brighton, Mass. 





WANTED: MOTEL RESORT MANAGERS 


Men-women! Qualify for 
hundreds of fascinating 
well-paid executive posi- 
tions now open with luxuri- 
ous Motel-Resorts Coast- 
to-Coast. Pick location, 
climate! Employment as- 
sistance. Experience un- 
necessary. Learn at home, 
spare time. Free booklet, 
write Motel Managers 
School, Dept. C-17, 612 S. 














CORONET HAS THE GOLDEN TOUCH! 


Every month thousands of 
Coronet readers earn extra 


money in their spare time ; 


as community representa- 
tives for all leading maga- 
zines. You can do it just 
as easily. With absolutely 
no investment or experi- 
ence of any kind! Send for 
details and your Free 1961 
Sales Kit to: Jim Foster, 
Coronet Subscription 





Serrano, Los Angeles 5, Agency, Dept. 19, 488 
California. Madison Ave., NY 22, NY 
192 
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NEVER BUY FILM AGAIN! 


Don’t run out of film! BM ms” 


When you send Yankee 
your exposed black & white 
or color film, Yankee re- 
turns...at noextra charge 
..-@ fresh roll of Kodak, 
Same size as yours. Yankee 
prices are up to 40% lower 
than most stores. Quality 
unsurpassed. Write for 
prices and free mailing 
envelopes. Yankee Photo 
Service, Dept. 5, Box 1820, 
Bridgeport 1, Conn, 





| 


AFTER BREAST SURGERY 
Look and feel normal again ¥ <P 
... even in bathing suit, 
sweater. Like natural 
breast, Identical Form 
adapts to body movements. 
Fits any well-fitting bra, 
never slips. Doctors recom- 
mend its equalized weight, 
normal contour. Regain 
complete comfort and con- 
fidence. Write for free lit., 
where-to-buy. Dept. C, 
Identical Form, Inc., 17 
W. 60 St., N. Y. 23, N. Y. 








BUY REAL DIAMONDS THIS NEW WAY 


‘The talk of the country.”’ 
Save up to 50% buying 
direct from one of the 
world’s well-known dia- 
mond cutters. Over 5000 
diamond ring styles $50 to 
$50,000. Ring mailed to you 
for inspection without pay- 
ment if reference given. 
Credit Terms. Write for 
Free 48 page catalog. Em- 
pire Diamond Corp., Em- 
pire State Building, Dept. 
3, New York 1, N. Y. 





UNBREAKABLE DENTURE BATH 


Den-Shur-Cup meets all 
denture care needs. Grand 
gift idea! Safe, smart con- 
tainer is unbreakable 
opaque plastic. Spill-proof 
sealed lid, slip-proof fin- 
ger grips. Endorsed by 
dentists—over 1, see. 000 in 
use for plates bridge- 
work. Specify white pink, 
or blue opaque pastel 
shades. $1 Two for 
n-Shur-Cup 
Co., ye Steinway St., 

Queens 3, N. Y. 








500 NAME—ADDRESS LABELS—25¢ 


500 Economy labels printed 
with any name and — 
dress or any wonee fone 

to 4 lines, 25¢. 149” lon 

In plastic box, 35¢. 5- a5 
service. For superior qual- 
ity, order Gold Stripe la- 
bels. De luxe paper—rich 
gold trim. 500 for 50¢. 2” 
long. In plastic box 60¢. 
48-hour service. Money- 
back guar. Ppd. Walter 
Drake, 2905 Drake _.. 
Colorado Springs 12, Colo 


Mrs. Dougiss J. Baldwin 
1926 Apple Valley Road 
Rockland, Connecticut 





KILL THE HAIR ROOT! 


Now you can destroy un- 
wanted hair permanently 
in the privacy of your 
home, with famous Mahler 
Epilator! Acclaimed by 
thousands who, after read- 
ing our instructions care- 
fully, learned to use the 
Mahler safely and effi- 
ciently. Send 10¢ t J 
(pstg. & hdlg.), for ‘‘New 
Radiant Beauty.’’ Mahler’s 
Inc., Dept. 321F, Provi- 
dence 15, R. I. 








HEART—DIABETIC—ALLERGY TAGS 


A “must” for everyone 
with a medical message. 
Helps to safeguard against 
receiving wrong medica- 
tion in case of accident. 
Stainless Steel Disc; avail- 
able as Bracelet, or with 
Neck Chain or Key Chain. 
Medical message engraved 
on one side: $2.00. For 
name, address, phone num- 
ber on reverse side, add 
$1.00. Antin’s, 114 Baronne 
St., New Orleans 12, La. 





PRESCRIPTION GLASSES BY MAIL—$9.95 


Now order prescription 
lasses by mail for $9.95 
mh regular clear lenses 
($10.95 for Sun Glasses); 
; bi-focals $6.00 add’l—in- 
} cluding frame & case. Your 
prescription filled or lenses 
duplicated by N. Y. State 
Approved & Licensed Op- 


- ticlans. Money back guar. 

- Send for Free Catalog. 

ies Prism Optical, Inc., Dept. 

= C-3, 136 tat. ‘Street, 
New York 6, N. 





NOW! A NEW WAY To EARN moony 


At home, full or part-time 
with new Photo Painting 
Pencils. Earn money now 
by coloring photos, snap- 
shots, and Polaroid prints. 
Studios and friends will 
pay to have photos colored. 
Rush $4.98 for complete 
coloring Kit (includes 18 
pencils) or send for Free 
instructions. Marshall's, 
171_N. 9th St., Bklyn. 11, 
N. Y. At photo, art & hobby 
stores everywhere. 








YOU CAN STRENGTHEN YOUR VOICE! 


Improve the power of your 
speaking and singing voice 
in the privacy of your own 
room. Self-training pro- 
gram, mostly silent. No 
music required. Tested 
method praised by TV star 
Bob Cummings and thou- 
sands of grateful men, 
women—since 1916. Free 
booklet in plain wrapper. 
State age. Prefect Voice 
Institute, 210 S. Clinton 
St., EN-58, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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ADDING MACHINE 


$1.98 ea. or 2 for $3.69. 
Add — Subtr.— Mult.—Di- 
vide. Does all 4 operations. 
Handles 9 columns of num- 
bers. Settle for no less. 
Leatherette case. Lowest 
price adder made in Amer- 
ica. Beware of cheapened 
foreign imitations. Money 
back guarantee. Agents 
wanted. $1.98 add 4% tax 
in Pa. Tom Thumb, Dept 
T-51, P.O. Box 5066, Phil- 
adelphia 11, Pa. 





KING-SIZE BARGAIN IN CASUALS 


is this rubber soled beauty 
in sizes 10 to 16, in choice 
of marrow, medium or 
wide. King-Size has doz- 
ens of shoe styles in sizes 
19 to 16, widths AAA to 
EEE. Also dress and sport 
shirts and apparel—all for 
big or tall men only. For 
complete Catalogue, Free, 
write King-Size, Inc., 2091 
Forest St., Brockton 64, 
Mass 








FREE CATALOG—LADIES WIDE SHOES 





IMPROVE YOUR FIGURE, $1.98 








Perfect for spring and Stretch your way to a trim- 
summer wardrobes is our mer You with new, sturdy 
new selection of ladies rubber Stretch-a-Way 
wide shoes. All heel heights Make any room your pri- 
and colors. Shown, new vate gym. Complete with 
‘“Mitzi”’ in black poten’ or chart showing safe method 
beige kid, with 3” heels, of toning muscles. Improve 
pointed toes. In widths C- tummy, thighs, hip & bust 
D-E, ail sizes 5 to 12. measurements. Keep fit, 
$8.95 ppd., money-back trim. Stores in any drawer. 
guar. Other styles to EEE Guar. or money back! $1.98, 
Order now or get free pstg. pd. Order from Sun- 
catalog. Syd Kushner, Dept. set House 491 Sunset 
C-5, 733 South St., Phila Bidg.. Beverly Hills. Cal 
47, Pa : ; : ; 
HAND PAINTED OIL PORTRAIT $1 PHOTO SPECIAL $1 


Wonderful for Gradua- 
tions, Weddings, Anniver- 
saries. Made from any 
clear photo of one person’s 
head & ae 
value—only $9. Give 
color of hair, ea com- 
plexion & garment. Photo 





Greatest values ever of- 
fered. Enlarged from any 
snapshot, photo or nega- 
tive. 4 5x7 enlargements, 1 
colored in oil or 2 8x10 en- 
largements, 1 colored in 
oil. Also, 11x14 colored in 
oil $1.98 (1 to a customer). 








& 8x10 oil painting re- Send color of eyes, hair 

turned from abroad in 6 & clothes. Payment with 

weeks. Send $1 ex. for air order. We pay Post. All- 

mail ship. Oil Portrait state Photo Serv 1180 

Service. Dept. 516, Box 4277 3 B'way, Dept. co, N. Y 

Annex, Las Vegas, Nev. i i= = 

I 
FREE HANDWRITING ANALYSIS BOOKS WE WANT YOU TO REPRESENT US 


Learn how to identify char- 





acter & personality 
from ordinary 
ing. Grapho Analysis helps 
you 
yourself. 
more 
satisfaction. 
crowded field. Give 
tures, 
private consultation. Write 
for free trial lesson & cat- 
alogs. 1.G.A.S.. Inc., 
EN-58, Springfield 4. Mo. 


traits 
handwrit- 


understand 
Gain 
success, 


people, 
prestige, 
greater 
Exciting, un- 
lec- 
write articles, do 


Dept 





SLIM TRIM SANDALS 


Yours for easy yet elegant 
summer wearing. A sandal 
to ‘‘live’’ in, for it’s foam 
cushioned & comfortably 
leather-lined. Handtooled 
. . in bone, tan or red 
leather. Sizes 4 to 10 (half 
sizes too), medium width. 
$7.95 Ppd. $3.00 deposit on 
COD’s. Satis. guar. Send 
for free catalog of hand- 
tooled shoes, bags & belts. 
AmericanaShop, 515E. Todd 
Ave., Reed City, Mich 





a 


SEND FOR CATALOG 








Drop a postcard to J. M. F 
Agency, Dept. 18, 488 Madi 


Did you know you can be 
a local representative for 
CORONET, ESQUIRE, 
VOGUE and all other pub- 
lications without any in- 
vestment or experience of 
any kind? You can earn as 
much money as you need, 
with just a few hours 
effort. Send us one order 
or ten. We will show you 
how to build a successful 
full or part-time business 
without ever leaving your 
home. 15,000 men and wo- 
men have proven this is 
the most profitable way t- 
earn extra cash in spare 
time. Let us tell you more 
about this remarkable op- 
portunity. Send today for 
your free 1961 Sales Kit 
with supplies, circulars 
and confidential price 
books. We will send you 
immediate publishers’ au- 
thorization. 

oster, Coronet Subscription 
son Av., New York 22, N.Y 
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) SHOPPING GUIDE {i 


Classified 


The special Shopping Guide below offers you a show- 
case of many —Te products and services. Coronet 
items of interest and value to you. 


m= 









FOR THE WOMEN 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 





TALL-GALS of all ages buy shoes Direct by Mail. 
Smert 5th Av. styles as low as $5.95. Perfect fit. 
Sizes to 13; AAAAA to C. Send today for new Free 
32-page booklet ET. No risk to you with Money-back 
guarantee. Shoecraft, 603 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 


HOMEWORKERS: Earn Money sewing precut ties 
for us. We supply materials, instructions. No Selling! 
Home-Sewing, Inc., Dept. 626B, Box 2107, Cleveland 
8, Ohio. 


AAAAAA (6A's!) in fashion shoes to fit the nar- 
row heel; sizes to 12 at no extra charge. Free cata- 
log C-5 shows dozens of Spring-Summer styles from 
$8.95. Perfect fit or money back. Mooney & Gilbert, 


BOOKS! No matter how old or how long out-of- 
print located by expert staff. ‘Name the book—we’'ll 
find it.’ Fiction or non-fiction. All authors, subjects 

Free search—courteous service—no obligation. Write 
Books-On-File, Dept. LO, Union City, New Jersey. 


FOR THE HOME 


FREE Sample—Perma-Pelent, new 1-coat silicone 
formula. Corrects moisture problems on block, brick, 
stucco, stone, asbestos siding and all above grade 
masonry surfaces on home. Less than l¢/sq. ft. 
applied. Perma-Stone Co., Desk 28, Columbus 11, O. 


LOANS BY MAIL 














Inc., 17 W. 57 St., NYC. 
cil 


LO. RBS 


SHOP-A-LOG tells you where to receive enough 
Free Samples to fill a basket, absolutely without ob- 
ligation! All ‘‘excitingly-free’’ gifts. Request copy 
today. It’s free, too! Shop-A-Log, 2815-A Vaughn, 
Ft. Worth 5, Texas. 


FREE Cactus . . . Three different rare flowering 
cacti, including beautiful Mexican Golden Ball. 
Send 25¢ mailing charges—coin or stamps. Aunt Pat, 
Route 3, Box 444, Edinburg, Texas. 


KILL the hair root! With the famous Mahler Hair 
Removal Epilator, you can destroy unwanted hair 
permanently in the privacy of your own home. Send 
10¢ for ‘‘New Radiant Beauty’’ booklet to Mahler’s, 
Inc., Dept. 341F, Providence 15, Rhode Island. 





BORROW $100 to $600 By Mail. Quick, Easy, 
Private. No Co-Signers. Repay in an small monthly 
payments. For the amount you want write today 
to Dial Finance Co., 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Dept. 
E-24, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


NEW Loan Limit! Borrow $100 to $800—Anywhere. 
24 Months to repay. Air Mail Service. 55-year-old 
Reliable, State-Licensed Company. Not ‘‘Affiliated’’ 
with any other Loan-By-Mail Firm. Postal Finance, 
308 Francis Building, Dept. 68-H, Louisville 2, Ky. 


LOANS Entirely By Mail—$600 Or Less. For any 
purpose. Fast service. Repay in 24 monthly payments. 
There’s a plan to suit your income. Write: Budget 
Finance Co., Dept. A-41, 114 S. 17, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


SHELLCRAFT 











FOR THE MEN 





WIDE Shoes for Men! E to EEEEE Only—Sizes 5 
to 13. We can fit you in the styles you like but 
can’t find in wide widths. Top quality. Not sold in 
stores. Money Back Guar. Write for Free Catalog 
today. Hitchcock Shoes, Hingham 121-B, Mass. 





FOR PARENTS 


“8 MISTAKES Parents Make.”” Every parent 
should have this new book 
It is free; no obligation, Simply address Parents 
Association, Dept. 1355, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 








FOR THE FAMILY 





GENUINE Oil Portrait painted from your photo- 
graph. Size 8 x 10 for only $8.95. Many sizes painted 
on canvas or silk. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 


SHELL Earrings. Interested send for Free Design 
Bulletin. Easy to make—Easy to sell. Profitable, 
fascinating business or hobby. Men or Women. Shell- 
craft, Dept. JZ, 514 N.W. 79th St., Miami 50, Florida. 


FOR CONTEST FANS 


FREE copy of ‘‘Prize Ideas,’’ the publication that 
has launched many successful winners. Packed with 
prize winning aids, entries that have won, news of 
current contests. All-American School, Dept. CO, 
1429 Spruce St., Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 


WIN contest money. Every issue of the General 
Contest Bulletin has helped others win; gives hun- 
dreds of tips. Lists current contests and rules. 
Sample copy of magazine 25¢. General Contest Bulle- 
tin, 1609 East 5th, Dept. 400, Duluth, Minnesota. 


-PREE—write for Contest Bulletin! Contains win- 
ning helps for current contests. in cash, cars, 
homes, trips, TV sets. We’ll show you how! Our stu- 
dents have won over $5,000,000. Shepherd School, 
1015 ‘Chestnut St., Dept. R, Phila. 7, Pa. 

















ART—PAINTINGS—PRINTS 


FINE Original Oil Paintings sent on trial after 
your choosing from actual photographs in full colors 
Enormous selection in all Lay gs styles and sizes. 
Prices ridiculously low—from $5. to $100. Send 25¢ 





order form and complete information. Oldham, ~ 2 eet brochure. bt artist’ s Show Room, 
P. O. Box 293, Gallatin, Tennessee. 167 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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COLOR SLIDES 


FOR STAMP COLLECTORS 





200,000 COLOR SLIDES (17,000 subjects) covering 
the United States, Oberammergau Passion Play & 75 
foreign countries. Send 16¢ for 108 page US Catalog; 
4¢ for each foreign list to Capt. = W. Arps, USN, 
ret., Box 1715, Washingion 13, D. 








COLOR PRINTS 





SPRING Introductory Offer—Free Kodacolor devel- 
oping with each order for print only 25¢ each print. 
Send only $3.15 for each 12 exposure roll to be de- 
veloped and printed, postage paid. Top Quality, 
Money-Back Guarantee. Write for price list. Color- 
fax Lab., Inc., 1160-K Bonifant St., Silver Spring, Md. 





HOME MOVIE FANS 





WORLD'S largest selection of 8mm silent and 
sound films at discount prices. Features & shorts— 
Castle, Official, AAP, NTA, etc., including ‘‘Old Time 
Movies, ' " Collectors’ Items.’’ Free Bargain Bulletin. 
Peerless Camera, 415 Lexington Ave., NYC, Dept.C18. 





FOR AUTHORS & PUBLISHERS 





LOOKING for a Publisher? Learn about our un- 
usual plan for getting your book published, promoted, 
distributed in 4 to 6 months. Mail manuscript for 
free report, and ask for free booklet, No. 52. Vantage, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1 . ¥. 


PUBLISH your book! Join our successful authors: 
Publicity, advertising, promotion, bea: ‘iful books. All 
subjects invited. Send for free manuscript report and 
our detailed booklet. Carlton Press Books, Dept. 
CO-5, 84 Fifth Avenue, N. ©. 53. 


FREE brochure for writers tells how to publish 
your book in 5 months (fiction, non-fiction, poetry): 
reveals inside facts about plan which enables new 
writers to win recognition, publicity. sales. Write 
Dept. X-5, Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave.S.,N.Y. 16. 

AUTHORS: Submit your manuscripts for free edi- 
torial evaluation. We publish work by new authors 
on all subjects: poetry, fiction non-fiction, juveniles, 
religious studies. Greenwich Book —_— Atten 
Mr. North, 489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





MUSIC—SONGWRITERS 


WRITE Songpoems for profit or hobby. Start with- 
out experience. We set music to your poems, make 
phonograph records. All subjects welcome. Send 
poems for prompt Free examination & details. Crown 
Music Co., 49 W. 32nd St., Studio 978, New York 1 








FOR HEALTH & HYGIENE 





ASTHMA? Use nebulizer? Azmafade solution saves 
you 20%. Fast, sure relief! Safe, easy to use! Money- 
back guarantee! '5 oz. $2.40, 1 oz. $4.00, quality in- 
halant set $9.40. Order, write for information. Azma- 
fade, Dept. Cl, PO Box 738, Seattle 11, Wash. 
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NORTHWEST Pacific Islands—Not One Collector 
in 10.0 has one. We offer a mint stamp trem this 
remote British Possession in the Pacific, absolutely 
Free to those requesting our Famous Approvals. 
Viking, Great Neck 100, N. Y 


BRITISH Colonies Or World Wide Stamps! ! ! 
Free—1 stamp from each ot 25 diff. British Colonies 

approval service applicants at 5¢ postage. 100 
diff. World-Wide for 10¢. Spruceland C, 115 State, 
Springfield, Mass. 


FREE! 50 different worldwide stamps and our 
special list of over 800 packets and other surprise 
offers to make collecting profitable and interesting. 
All free to approval applicants. Fahsing, Dept. C, 
Atascadero, California, 


wi ape 


ONLY 10¢ brings you 115 famous stamps from ‘all 
continents, incl. such items as Monaco Elephant, U.S 
Edison, etc. value over $2.00. Introducing our superb 
U.S and foreign Approvals. Globus Stamp Co., Inc 
268—4th Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y., Dept 


’ 


GIGANTIC Collection Free—-Includes Triangles— 
Early United States—animals—-Commemoratives— 
British Colonies—High Value Pictorials, etc. Com- 
plete collection plus Big Illustrated Magazine all 
tree. Send 5¢ for postage. Gray Stamp Co., Dept. 
CO, Torento, Canada. 

SPECIAL Stamp Offer! To acquaint you with our 
better United States approvals, you get 2 different 
$5.00 U. S. stamps plus 20 others; Hi-Values. Air 
Mails, Commemoratives, etc. Send—10¢, for Lot No. 
20. Irwin, Box 11-45, Brooklyn 30, New York. 

103 DIVERSIFIED British Colonial stamps. In- 
cludes all possessions of Great Britain far and wide. 
Unique offer only 10¢ with Free stamp magazine. Ap- 
provals. Niagara Stamp Co., St. Catherines 509, 
Ontario 


SCOTT'S Monthly Journal—Keeps your Scott cata- 
logs up to date. Lists new issues, price changes, etc. 
Contains illustrated articles, facts of interest to the 
enthusiastic collector. 11 issues yearly, $4; $4.50 
Canada; $5 foreign. Payment with order, please. 
Scott—Dept. C—Portland P1l.—Boulder, Colorado. 


WORLD'S Best Buy! 1,000 different worldwide 
stamps, valued over $20.00, only $1.00. You must see 
it to believe it! Thousands have been well pleased. 
Other offers included. Adults Only. Universal Stamp 
Service, Box 6, Kenosha 15-A, Wisc. 


outstanding col- 


UNITED States Commemoratives 
lection containing 33 different selected copies. This 
amazing offer only 10¢ to introduce our low priced 
United States approvals. White, Dept. 561, 516 Ave- 


nue L, Brooklyn 30, New York. 





DO-IT-YOURSELF FANS 





MOSAICS. Learn how to make beautiful mosaic 
tables, murals, trays, jewelry and many others. Send 
for new illustrated instruction manual and catalog 
of compiete supplies, designs & patterns. 25¢ to House 
of Mosaics, 2012 Chapala, Santa Barbara, Calif. 





PLASTICS 





NEW Liquid casting plastic, clear, colors. Embed 
real flowers, butterflies, photos, coins. Send 25¢ for 
two handbooks ‘‘How to Cast Liquid Plastics’’ and 
“How to Make Extra Money at Home.’’ Castolite, 
Dept. E-120, Woodstock, Illinois. 
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FOR HORSEMEN 


SALESMEN—AGENTS 





‘*HOW To Train Horses’’—A book everyone who 
likes horses or ponies should have. Free. No obliga- 
tion. Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 1455, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


FOR THE RETIRED 





MAKE $50.00 a day selling the new, 50 Star U. S. 
Flag. Every store, home, church, club, fraternal 
group, etc., a prospect. Finest quality, lowest price. 
Embroidered stars, sewed stripes, best cotton bunt- 
ing. Sample flag, $5.00. Write for brochure, details, 
Atlas Flag, Benvon, Il. 





PLANNING retirement on limited income. Think- 
ing of living in a high, dry. mild climate with four 
seasons. Real country living, no strangers. Write for 
free brochure about wide open spaces of Amazing 
Arizona. Chamber of Commerce, Mayer, Ariz. 


FUND RAISING 


YOUR club, church or group can make $50 to $500 
to $1,500 or more year after year. Amazing plan. It’s 
easy and it’s fun. Write for Free Details. Products, 
Box 116-M, Glencoe, Illinois. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


OVERSEAS job information. Men, women, earn up 
to $1,600 monthly, adventure, travel. Clerks, con- 
struction workers, typists, professionals, etc. Infor- 
mation, application form, sent promptly. Send $2.00 
to Dept. C, Foreign Bureau, Box 512, New Orleans. La. 


FOR COIN & BANKNOTE COLLECTORS 


PRES. Kennedy wy medal, bronze $5, oa 
$36. Proof sets—1956 $8, 59, 60, ea. $5, 1958 $9, 
1961 $3, all 6 $32.00. Unc. "20 Gold $56, 2 types $105. 
World’s Greatest 96-page Catalog $1 (deduct Ist $10 
order). Bebee’s, 4514 No. 30th, Omaha 11, Nebr. 

OUR twenty page 1961 retail price list of United 
States and Canadian coins is now ready. It gives our 
selling prices on thousands of coins and hundreds of 
supply items for coin collectors. Send 10¢ to Bryson 
Coin Co., 612 White St., Toledo 5, Ohio. 

WE offer Scarce Lincoln Cents 1914p, 16d, 17d, 
18d, 19d, 19s, 20d, 20s, 21, 26d, 27d, 28d, 29d, 29s, 
30d, 30s, 34d, 35d, 35s, 36d, 36s, 37d, 37s, 38d, 39s, 
42s, 48s, 49s, 50s, 51s, 52s, 53s, 54s, 55s, at 10¢ each. 
Reynolds Coin Shop, 108 E. Kearsley, Flint 2, Mich. 


FOR INVENTORS 


PATENT Searchers, including copies of nearest 
patents, $6.00. Reports airmailed within 48 hours. 
More than 200 registered patent attorneys have used 
my service. Free invention protection forms. Miss 
Ann Hastings, P.O. Box 176-A, Washington 4, D. C. 


INVENTIONS and ideas wanted for immediate pro- 
motion on cash or royalty basis. Patented or un- 
patented. All types considered. Send for free ‘‘In- 
vention Protection Form’’ & copyrighted booklet, 
Casco, Dept. N, Mills Building, Wash. 6, D. C. 


INVENTIONS Wanted—Patented or Unpatented! 
If you want to market or sell invention for cash or 
royalties, write for Free Booklet! Send no drawings! 
We have tremendous mirs. list! Global Marketing 
Service, 2420-C 77th, Oakland 5, California. 


_ INVENTORS! Consider our offer first before sell- 
ing or licensing ycur invention on a cash or royalty 
basis. Patented. Unpatented. Write Inventions on 
Demand, 79 Wall Street, New York 5, New York. 


























INVENTORS! Outright cash sale or royalties for 
your inventions. Patented. Unpatented. Constant 
demand from our client manufacturers. Write United 
States Invention Brokerage, 78 Wall Street, New 
York =, &. 





IRIS 


COLLECTIONS of gorgeous modern varieties tall, 
bearded Iris. For beginners, fanciers, dealers, garden 
clubs, hybridizers. Pool orders for lowest price. Best 
rhizomes anywhere. Guaranteed to grow or we re- 
place. Send for free catalog describing over 500 beau- 
ties. Iris Test Gardens, Inc., 2307 Butterfield Road, 
Dept. E, Yakima, Washington. 








MISCELLANEOUS PERSONAL 


HIGHEST Cash Paid for Old Gold, Jewelry, etc.; 
Gold Teeth, Watches, Rings, Diamonds, Silverware, 
Spectacles, ‘Gold Coins, Silver, Platinum, Mercury. 
Write for Free Information. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Rose Refiners, 29-CB East Madison St., Chicago 2. 


SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN $240.00 A Month at home, spare time 
doing only two $5.00 Invisible Mending jobs a day. 
Big money paid for service that makes cuts, tears, 
disappear from fabrics. Steady demand. Details 
free. Fabricon, 6222 _Broadway, Chicago 40, til. 


START Big- Pay Business At Home in spare time. 
No experience needed to operate little table-top 
machine for bronzing baby shoes. Make $5.46 profit 
on every pair. Full particulars Free. Send postcard 
to Mason, 1512 Jarvis, Room CM-22-D, Chic. 26, Ill. 


INTERVIEWERS earn to $100 a week sparetime. 
No selling! Pleasant, dignified work asking questions 
for Market Researchers, TV and Radio Surveys. Men 
and women eligible. For Aptitude Test and Full De- 
tails send 25¢ to Tower Research Institute, 1540 N. 
Highland, Dept. 25, Los Angeles 28, Calif. 

‘*HOW To Make Money With Simple Cartoons’’— 
A book everyone who likes to draw should have. It is 
free; no obligation. Simply address Cartoonists’ Ex- 
change, Dept. 1025, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


MEN And Women Wanted to start home business 
in spare time with little table-top rubber stamp ma- 
chine. Easy to earn up to $9.80 an hour without 
previous experience. Full particulars. Free by mail. 
Send postcard to Roberts, 1512 Jarvis, Room 
CR-22-D, Chicago 26, Ill. 


OVER 12,000 people now successfully earn money 
in their spare time by serving as local representatives 
for Vogue, Coronet and all other magazines. You. 
too, can profit with absolutely no investment or ex- 
perience. Write today to James Foster, _—-* 
Dept. 14, 14, 488 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, 


$10.00 0.00 PROFIT in al an hour possible ¥ with the ‘‘Mag- 
ic Wonder Method’’ of Invisible Reweaving. Ideal 
home business, year round demand. Free details. In- 
visible Reweaving Industries, 8411 La Mesa Blvd., 
Dept. C, La Mesa, Calif. 


MAKE big profits making costume jewelry at 
home in spare time! Sell to friends, neighbors, 
stores, everyone. Quick, easy to make; easier to 
sell! Details Free! Don-Bar, 3511 W. Armitage, Dept. 
E-111, Chicago 47, Illinois. 


MEN—Women! Start Money-Making Plastic Lami- 
nating Business at home in spare time. Material that 
costs 11¢ brings back $2.50. No canvassing or selling, 
but mail orders bring in $20 a day. Write for full 
particulars Free. Rush name on postcard to Warner, 
Room CL-22-D, 1512 Jarvis, Chicago 26, Til. 


60% PROFIT possible on Cosmetics—Why make 
less? Famous nationally advertised Studio Girl 
Hollywood Cosmetics pay up to 60%. Make up to 
$25 a day and more! Hire others. Write or wire 
for free samples, details. Studio Girl, Glendale, 
California, Dept. 1815E. 























BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


THE Dairy Bar On Wheels now earning over $12,- 
000 net profit in 170 days. Offered by world’s lest. 
independent mfr. Cash investment—$4,000; balance 
can be financed. Be your own boss. Dept. COR, Tri- 
Metal Works, Inc., 1600 Bannard St.. Riverton, N. J. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





FREE Book ‘990 Successful, Little-Known Busi- 
nesses.’’ True reports. Fascinating! Most men and 
women operate at home. A spare time start leads to 
a prosperous business. Plymouth Publishing Co., 
Dept. 412Y, 1610—43rd St., Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 


NEW Home-Import Mail Order Profitunity! Your 
mail-box stuffed with money! No selling. No experi- 
ence. No investment. We supply everything. Free 
Details. Mail Order Distributors (Import Division) 
Dept. C-575, 15201 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 


IMPORT-EXPORT opportunity, profit able, world- 
wide, mail order business from home, without capi- 
tal, or travel abroad. We ship proven plan, for no 
risk examination. Experience unnecessary. Free de- 
tails. Mellinger, Dept. T-15, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


MAKE Extra Money. Daily Cash Commission plus 
premium for you and your customers. Everybody 
buys Advertising Book Matches. Free Master Sell- 
ing Kit, all sizes, all styles. Easy sales, steady repeat 
business. No experience necessary. Superior Match, 
Dept. N-561, 7530 S. Greenwood, Chicago 19. 


BE an Insurance Investigator. Earn $50, $100 per 
month; simply writing answers to questions; no ex- 
perience; firms hire you (we tell who); work in spare- 
time; Learn how. Get detailed Instruction Manual; 
only $3. Merit, Dept. 7, 42 Warren, Brentwood, N. Y. 

YOUR own business—without investment! Sell 
advertising matchbooks to local businesses. No ex- 
perience needed—free sales kit tells where and how 
to get orders. Part or full time. Big cash comm, 
Match Corp. of America, Dept. GM-51, Chicago 32. 


INVESTMENT with built-in security. Launder- 
amas, coin-operated, fully automatic laundry stores, 
the perfect ‘‘second business,’’ require a low initial 
investment and begin to produce high returns from 
the day of opening. Featuring custom-designed 
equipment which handles twice the amount of clothes 
that the average commercial washers handle, the 
Launderama 20 lb. washers are available at the 
lowest financing terms in the industry—as low as 
10% down with the balance financed at 6% over 
three years. Our national organization will assist 
and guide you in this proven industry. Write Zeolux 
Corp., 261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York, 
Dept. CT 


EARN money at home. We teach you invisible 
mending & reweaving at home in spare time. New 
improved, step-by-step course, equip. supplied. Licensed 
approved school. Free details. Eastern ee of Re- 
Weaving, C-163, 69 Main St., Hempstead, N. Y. 


WEAVE Rugs—Make Good Profits—No experience 
necessary! Free Catalog, sample card, and low prices 
on carpet warp, rug filler, looms, parts, inexpensive 
beam counter. If you have loom—advise make, weav- 
ing width please. Or. Rug Co., Dept. 5198, Lima, O 


MONEYMAKING Opportunities Hundreds_ to 
choose from. Turn spare time into money. Read 
World's Best Want-Ad Medium. It’s absolutely 
free. W. F. Johnson, Popular Mechanics Classified, 
200-CM, E. Ontario Street, Chicago 11. 


WILL you wear new suits, sports coats without one 
penny cost and agree to show them to friends? You 
can make up to $40.00 in a day even in spare time, 
without canvassing. J. C. Field & Son, Inc., Dept 
W-1834, Harrison & Throop Sts., Chicago 7, Il 


WANT to Make Big Money At Home? $10.00 profit 
in an hour possible with Invisible Reweaving. Make 
tears, holes disappear from clothing, fabrics. Steady 
demand from cleaners, laundries, homes. Details 
Free. Fabricon, 6220 Broadway, Chicago 40, Il. 
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SCHOOL and COLLEGE 
id DIRECTORY sti 


Coronet lists the following schools and 
colleges for those readers interested 
in verified educational opportunities. 





NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS 





1 WILL RUSH TO YOU... 


FREE 


NURSES BOOKLET 
AND 
LESSON SAMPLES 


LEARN AT HOME IN ONLY 10 WEEKS 


Enjoy security, independence and freedom from 
money worries as a Practical Nurse. Earn up to $65.00 
a week. Age and education not important. In just a 
few weeks you should be able to accept your first 
cases. Get the free complete information right now 

No cost or obligation and no salesman will call. We 
will send you without obligation free lesson samples 
and free folder ‘‘Nursing Facts.’’ The Post Graduate 
School of Nursing, Room 30T51, 131 S. Wabash Ave 

Chicago 3, Illinois 





PROFESSIONAL & VOCATIONAL 








WITHOUT PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE 


CAN | at 
MY AGE 


Become a 
Hotel or Motel 
Executive? 


‘Thanks to Lewis Train- 
L 


ing,’ says Minott 

Brown, now Motel Megr., 
“I've entered a new field at 
56. Now travel the seasons, 
North and South.’’ Success 
of Lewis graduates proves 
you can qualify for fas- 
cinating positions in hotel, 
motel, hospitality field 
Opportunities everywhere 
for young and mature 
Previous experience un- 
necessary. Train at home 
or in resident classes. Na- 
tionwide Placement Serv- 
ice Free Mature people 
and retired service per- 
sonnel have found Lewis 
Training a _ shortcut to 
more Income in well-paid 
positions in places where 
life is easier. Write for 
Free Book, ‘‘Your Golden 
Opportunity.’’ Vet Appv'd 
Lewis Hotel Training 
School, GE 1148, Washing- 

Cc. 


ton 7, D 
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BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


FORK UNION MILITARY ACADEMY—Our one 
subject plan in Upper School (grades 9-12) increased 
honor roll 50%. Accepted ROTC highest rating. 2 
gyms, pools. Sep. Jr. School, grades 5-8. 63rd year. 
Catalog. Dr. J. C. Wicker, Box 995, Fork Union, Va. 


JUNIOR MILITARY ACADEMY—Boys 4-14. Kin- 
dergarten—8th grade. Family life, affectionate care. 
Enter any time, 12 month enrollment, Camp Whoop- 
pee. Moderate rate. 42nd year. Catalog. Major Roy 
De Berry, Box K, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 


PROFESSIONAL & VOCATIONAL 


ENGINEERING e Science e B.S. degree—36 mo.; 
B.E.—27 mo. Accelerated program: Aero., Cheim., 
Civil, Elec., Mech., Metal., Math., Chem., Physics. 
Modest rate. Start, June, July, Sept., Jan., Mar. 
Indiana Technical College, 9551 E. Wash., Ft. 
Wayne 2, Ind. 

ELECTRONICS! Become a technician, field en- 
gineer, specialist in communications, missiles, com- 
puters, radar, automation. Basic, advanced courses 
Assoc. degree in 29 months. B.S. obtainable. Start 
Sept., Feb., Valparaiso Technical Institute, Dept. B, 
Valparaiso, Ind. 


MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


NORTHWEST INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL LAB- 
ORATORY TECHNIQUE. Be a medical technician. 
Real job security for life. Courses to 15 mos. in clin- 
ical laboratory X-ray and EKG. M. D. Supervision. 
Free placement service. Founded 1918. Coed classes 
start July, Oct., Jan., Apr. Write for Free Catalog. 
3402 E. Lake Street, Minneapolis 6, Minn. 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 


SHORTHAND in 6 weeks. Age no obstacle. Lowest 
cost. Famous Speedwriting shorthand. No symbols, 
no machines, uses ABC’s. Easiest to learn and use. 
Fast preparation for a better position. Nationally 
used in leading offices and Civil Service. 120 words 
per minute—50°, faster than Civil Service require- 
ments. Over 500,000 taught at home or through 
classroom instruction. The very low cost will sur- 
prise you. Typing available. 38th Year. Schools in 
over 400 cities in U. S., Canada, Cuba, and Hawaii. 
Write today for free booklet which gives full details 
—and free sample lesson that will show you how 
easily and quickly you can learn Speedwriting short- 
hand. School of Speedwriting, Dept. 4905-1, 55 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y 























NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL 


EARN to $65 week as Practical Nurse. Learn quick- 
ly at home. No high school necessary; no age limit. 
Write for free booklet, lesson samples. Post Graduate 
School of Nursing, Room 30E51, 131 S. Wabash, 
Chicago. 











HOME INSTRUCTION 


15 MINUTES a day to Good English! Master key 
rules of grammar, spelling, vocabulary development 
at home. Gain money, friends, prestige. Free lesson. 
Universal, Dept. C-5, 150 Powell, San Francisco. 


ADVERTISING Today’s opportunity field. My prac- 
tical home study course provides basic training for 
exciting career in fabulous advertising business. 
Free booklet. Carpenter School of Advertising, 1436 
Kelton Ave., Dept. C5, Los Angeles 24, Cal. 

ENGLISH Course for Adults. With my new self- 
correcting method you can stop making mistakes— 
speak and write effectively. 15 minutes a day at home 
Free 32 page booklet. D. O. Bolander, Career Insti- 
tute, Dept. E-295, 30 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Il. 

PIANO Tuning Pays. Big money in spare time. 
Learn at home in 30 days. No musical knowledge req. 
Phono records, tools, instructions furn. Electronic 
Tuning also taught. Free catalog. Capital Tuning 
School, Dept. 3, 3160 SW 16 Ct., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
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HOME INSTRUCTION 


HIGH School at Home. You can still finish High 
School—at home, in your spare time. No interfer- 
ence with jcb, or social life. Win more pay, a better 
job, social recognition. Take only the subjects you 
need. Complete lesson and answer service. Person- 
alized instruction. Low cost. Diploma to graduates 
I.C.S. is oldest and largest (257 courses). Write 
today, for 3 free books: (1) 36-page ‘‘How to Suc- 
ceed,”’ (2), sample lesson (Math), (3) Career Catalog 
—indicates course desired. International Correspond- 
ence Schools, Scranton 15, Penn., Dept. 39079D. 


FREE Lessons in Fiction Writing. No obligation to 
receive complete Audio-Visual lesson in text and 
L.P. Recordings. Learn and earn in your spare time. 
University School of Writing, 6715 Hollywood Blvd., 
Suite 216, Dept. C, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


UP to $5000, Writing, every year? Yes, if you de- 
velop your giit. NYS trains you at home in stories, 
articles, books, TV; places your salable scripts. 
Address N. Y. School of Writing, Dept. 806, 2 E. 
45 St., New York 17, New York. 


WATCH repairing. Learn to repair American and 
Swiss watches in spare time at home. Special tools 
provided. Tuition only $5 monthly. Diploma awarded. 
Free sample lesson. No obligation. Chicago School 
of Watchmaking, 2324-R, Milwaukee, Chicago 47, Ill. 


ACCOUNTING:—Free Sample Lesson. Acute short- 
age of men and women Accountants makes real op- 
portunity. LaSalle prepares you quickly in spare time 
at low cost. Accounting ability offers secure future. 
Free book gives facts. Write LaSal.e Extension Uni- 
versity, A Correspondence Institution, Dept. 536 H, 
417 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 


BE A Real Estate Broker. Insure Security for 
yourself and your family. Study at home. Prepare 
tor state examination. G.I. approved. Write for Free 
Book Today. Weaver School of Real Estate, 2016 J 
Grand, Kansas City, Missouri. 








INTERIOR Decoration: Approved supervised home 
study training. Fine starting point for career. No 
classes. Text and work kit furnished. Diploma 
awarded. Low tuition and payment. Send for tree 
booklet. Chicago School of Interior Decoration, 835 
Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 1415, Chicago 14, Ill. 


NOW .. . Test Your Writing Ability . .. Free. 
How do you know you can’t earn extra money at 
Home writing stories, articles on homemaking, bus- 
iness, hobbies, club and church, etc. Enjoyable Free 
“Writing Aptitude Test’’ tells whether you posscss 
the essential qualities for successful writing. Those 
who pass qualify for famous NIA Training Course at 
Home under professional writer-editors. These ex- 
perts have helped NIA students enjoy regular spare- 
time earnings of $10, $25, $50, $100, etc. Write today. 
No obligation. No salesman. Newspaper Institute of 
America, Suite 5491-E, One Park Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y 


PIANO Tuning learned quickly at home. Tremen- 
dous field! Musical knowledge unnecessary. Have 
steady, year round business of your own. Be inde- 
a Free information. Empire School of Piano 

ning, Dept. 12, Champaign, Ill. (Founded 1935.) 
_COMPLETE Your High School at home in spare 
time with 64-year-old school. Texts furnished. No 
classes. Go as rapidly as your time and abilities per- 
mit. Booklet free. Write American School, Dept. 
X517, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Ill. 


LAW training leads to business leadership, devel- 
ops reasoning power, hastens accurate decisions. 
Study in spare time at home. Low cost—easy terms. 
14 Vol. Library included. LL.B. Degree conferred. 
Free books give full details. Write LaSalle Extension 
University, A Correspondence Institution, Dept. 536 
L, 417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


BECOME a Medical Secretary in Ten Weeks 
through Home Study. Get into this well paid field 
Course includes Medical Assisting. Free Catalogue. 
Boston Institute of Medical Secretaries, Department 
B, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 
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JRE PROBLEM IS ONE OF 


YOU 


yes no 
) _] C) First, be completely honest with 
; yourself...are you genuinely 
~~ interested in a smarter, trimmer 
' figure? 

[] (J) Have you lost weight through 
Upper Arms dieting alone and found that cer- 
tain figure areas are still flabby, 
or bulging, or have become that 
way because of a lack of muscle 

firmness ? 

[] (J Have you tried massage, bicycle- 
type or vibrating devices, or oscil- 
lation couches...and found that 
they don’t reduce in size your 
specific “figure problem areas’? 

# (J CJ Are you too busy to spend hours 
per day at a gymnasium or expen- 
sive salon? 

[] CL) Do “‘setting up”’ exercises bore 

£5 you or make you tired-out, 
oi fatigued? 





. If your answer is “yes” to one or more 
-* of these questions... 


vr 
| 
TU 


Nem?) [Smee OM 1 4(cic Re Ree NO BICYCLE - NO VIBRATING - NO MASSAGE 


* 





FREE! RE FREE! 


EXCITING NEWS...COLORFUL, ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 
THAT TELL YOU ALL ABOUT THE NEWEST RHYTHMIC 
“EFFORTLESS EXERCISE”’ WAY TO REDUCE... 


HIPS, THIGHS, WAISTLINE, ABDOMEN 
YOU CERTAINLY CAN AFFORD TO OWN A RELAX-A-CIZOR | 


THERE’S A RELAX-A- 
CIZOR TO FIT YOUR 
BUDGET —YOUR FIGURE 
PROBLEMS! 


No Cost! No Obligation 
Whatsoever! Just mail the 
postage-paid card (below) 
to receive your personal 
literature. 


Use same card to obtain 
FREE FIGURE- 
BEAUTY TREAT- 
MENT in your home. 


RELAX-A-CIZOR, Dept. 20-601 


980 N. La Cienega, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
(Canada: Toronto, 57 Bloor St. West) 


[) Please send in plain envelope FREE EXCITING BEAUTY 
BOOKLET about RELAX-A-CIZOR. 

C) Mrs. C] Miss OC) Mr. 

NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE 
STATE 














[) Telephone me so I may arrange an appointment for FREE 
BEAUTY TREATMENT in my home by qualified Relax-A-cizor 
lady consultant. I understand there is no cost or obligation. 


My telephone number is 
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RELAX-A-CIZOR’S A FACIAL TOO! 

Amazing new Facial works like 

a charm... tightening those all- 

important shaping muscles 

under eyes and chin. You have 

a choice of two easy-to-use 

attachments...the ALL-NEW 

“Fingertip Puff”? or “Beauty 

Band?’ Recommended timing is 

only 5 to 10 minutes per day. 

Use as part of your regular, 

daily makeup routine! 

Over 300,000 users! 

To name a few of the more famous ones: Doris Day, 
Eleanor Powell, Jolie Gabor, Patrice Munsel, Lisa Ferra- 
day, Lola Albright, Helen Grayco, and Helen O’Connell. 


LEARN ALL ABOUT 


DECIDE IN FAVOR 


SEND FOR FREE 


A. A. | A. “. VA. UE “. 


é 
, 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES VIA 


AlR MAIL 





POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY: 

















RELAX-A-CIZOR 


980 N. La Cienega Bivd. 
Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
Dept. 20-607 



































She’s using Verve, the ultra-compact, 
transistorized Relax-A-cizor unit. 
Battery- powered, completely portable... 
ready for instant use anywhere! 


ee 
tv 
, - 


Lie down and relax for half an hour a day... or watch a favorite television 
program...catnap...but at the same time give your muscles the exer- 
cise they need to keep your figure looking its loveliest! No effort on your 
part...it’s actually pleasant...and you can reduce size of your hips, 
waistline, thighs...whichever area you select! 


R 


R 


Relax-A-cizor’s rhythmic ‘effortless exercise’’ does it! This is the modern 


way to reduce size of the figure area you select, because it exercises and 

firms your muscles while you enjoy comfortable rest. Regular use of 

Relax-A-cizor will cause measurable size loss where used to the extent 

that your muscles lack tone due to lack of exercise. And the less the 

muscle tone, the greater the benefit you enjoy! Do not confuse Relax-A- 
cizor with dieting and weight-loss or any other exercise devices—instead 
think of Relax-A-cizor in terms of selective ‘effortless exercise’’! 

Relax-A-cizor firms selected body-contouring muscles with 40 rhythmic 

exercises every minute, or over 1200 during each restful half hour. It 

enables you to exercise 3 to 6 sets of muscles at one time...all while 
you’re relaxing in easy comfort. 

REPETI 
Of course size loss depends on how much firmness your muscles lack. 
Remember, muscles act as a top-to-toe girdle, keeping our bodies erect 
and “in shape.” Natural aging and inactivity can cause these muscles 
to become lax and result in unbecoming “bulges.” 

Repetition of your Relax-A-cizor figure-beauty treatment is, obviously, 
necessary to attain the full degree of muscle-firming your body allows, 
making possible the flattering charm of a more youthful silhouette! 





use the brush 
that protects 


UMS.’ 


ORALB performs two jobs 
thoroughly every time you 
brush. This means complete 
cleansing plus gentle, protec- 
tive massage. But take the time 
your dentist reeommends—at 
least three minutes. 

ORAL Bis specially designed 
with 2,500* close-set, smooth- 
top fibers to keep teeth and gums 
healthy between dental visits. 

Ask your dentist about an 
ORAL B for every member of 
the family. Then try it! 

* RAL B 60 
ora B Company: San Jose, California» Toronto, Canada 











